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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE PHILONIAN 
PORTICO AT ELEUSIS 


To the student of Greek architecture a building inscription is always 
of great interest and importance. When the inscription deals with a 
building which still exists, the interest increases and gains an added 
appeal for the epigraphist and the historian as well. It then be- 
comes possible to compare the building planned with the building 
erected, and sometimes to estimate underlying factors of a political, 
social, or economic nature. This is the situation presented by the 
Telesterion at Eleusis. 

It has been universally assumed, ever since the inscriptions 
dealing with 7d Ilpécrwov have been an object of study, that 
that building is the portico of the Telesterion. The evidence is as 
follows: 

(1) The word ought to mean a front porch. 

(2) The dimensions of the members listed in the specifications are 
approximately those of the members excavated at Eleusis. The 
specifications belong to the fourth century B.c., and no other building 
of this size, belonging to this period, exists at Eleusis or is anywhere 
mentioned as having existed there.! 

(3) I.G., I1*, 1680 contains the specifications for the fourteen 
capitals of the columns of the Ilpécrwov at Eleusis. The same 
number of columns is known by the remains to have belonged to 
the existing portico. 

The inscriptions may, therefore, be considered as relating to the 
portico of the Telesterion, whose ruins now lie uncovered at Eleusis. 
The fullest study of these remains is the recent work of Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Noack.” His full description of the Telesterion and his numer- 
ous and careful drawings and photographs make possible for the 
first time an accurate comparison of all the details of the inscrip- 
tion with the remains, and may serve as a justification of this 
article. 

It has long been known that Ictinus, in remodelling the Teleste- 
rion, planned to add to it a portico which should extend along the 
front and at least a part of the two sides. This work was inter- 
rupted, and we hear no more of the undertaking until nearly a cen- 


1 A table showing the correspondence of specifications and remains may be found 
in Dr. Caskey’s article in A.J.A., [X (1905), 147 ff. 
2 Eleusis: Die Baugeschichtliche Entwickelung des Heiligtums (Berlin, 1927). All 
measurements given in this article are taken from this book. 
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tury later, when the first specifications were drawn up for the con- 
struction of 76 Ipécrwor.! 

Other inscriptions have been found relating to work on the build- 
ing, and one of them,’ recording payment for the transportation of 
column-drums, can be dated, from its reference to legislation of 
Lycurgus, toward the end of the third quarter of the fourth century. 
Vitruvius writes* that the portico was erected in the régime of 
Demetrios of Phaleron (i.e., between 317 and 307 B.c.) under the 
direction of the architect Philon. The construction, then, occupied 
something like fifty years. In the course of this time some changes 
of plan can be traced by comparing specifications with existing 
remains. A discussion of these changes is the purpose of the present 
study. 


I. THE ORIGINAL SPECIFICATIONS 4 


The inscription containing these specifications is a long one, in- 
scribed on both faces of the stone. It was first published by Philios,® 
who found it, but the first steps toward an understanding of its full 
purport and a representation of the building planned, were taken by 
Dr. L. D. Caskey,® who worked out the arrangement of the frieze and 
cornice, and was thus able to determine the spacing of the columns 
and the arrangement of the stylobate blocks. His work was carried 
on by Heinrich Lattermann,’ who restored almost all the lacunae of 
the inscription and offered a reconstruction of each part of the build- 
ing in question. This thorough and systematic analysis of the in- 
scription must be the basis of all further study. 

Noack discusses all the inscriptions relating to the portico in the 
eighth chapter of his book mentioned above. The unique value of 
this chapter lies in the detailed comparison of the epigraphical evidence 
with the evidence of the excavations. In the case of the inscription 
under discussion, he departs from Lattermann’s treatment at only 
one point, which will be discussed below.® 

The specifications concern the quarrying, transportation, and 
laying, of blocks for the portico. Lattermann restores the first 
words: ’EXevowio and this opening resembles 


17.G., 1666 (=II, 5, 1054 bande). The dating of this inscription (shortly 
before 350 B.c.) is based on the character of the writing and on the names of the 
officials in charge of the work. The dates of the whole series of inscriptions dealing 
with the portico are discussed by Noack, op. cit., pp. 112-117. 

oy II?, 1673, Glotz (R. Et. Gr., xxxi, 1918, pp. 207 ff.; xxxvi, 1923, pp. 


raef. 18: ‘Cum Demetrius Phalereus Athenis rerum potiretur.”’ 
I?, 1666 (= 1054 b and c). 

Eph., 1886, 1 6A.J.A., IX (1905), 147 ff. 

? Griechische Bauthechrifien (Strassburg, 1908), 1-4 3. *Pp. 6. 
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that of a similar inscription from Eleusis.! But the two inscrip- 
tions differ in two particulars: first, that in our example the names 
of the contractors do not appear; and, second, that our inscription, 
unlike the other, gives hardly any directions for the construction of 
the building. For example, in line 55 of face B, the contractor is 
directed to lay foundations in a trench ten feet wide, whereas in the 
inscription cited for comparison, both the width and the length of the 
trench are specified, and thus a reconstruction of the building 
planned is facilitated. Our inscription, then, specifies hardly more 
than the number and dimensions of the blocks required and the 
width of the anathyrosis to be prepared when they are laid, and is in 
no sense a description of the building to be erected, like the specifica- 
tions for Philon’s arsenal at the Piraeus, for example.” 

A difference is apparent, also, in the order in which the various 
items are treated—an order determined, apparently, by the material 
of the blocks for the various parts of the building. The classifica- 
tion, therefore, is according to the quarries from which the stone is 
to be brought, and the order of these is: Aigina, Pentelikos, Akte, 
Eleusis. The result, as far as the parts of the building are con- 
cerned, is curious: first are mentioned the frieze and its backers, then 
the cornice, then blocks for door-jambs (or antae) then the raking 
cornice and sima, and finally the foundations, euthynteria, and 
stylobate. I mention these facts in order to make clear the problem 
confronting the student of the inscription: the plans can be deduced 
from the inscription in most cases only by implication. 

From a preliminary survey of the inscription two important con- 
clusions can at once be drawn: 

(1) When the specifications were drawn up, construction of the 
porch had not yet begun, for the contractor is directed to dig a 
trench in which to lay the foundations. 

(2) The specifications call for 24 triglyphs and only 15 metopes. 
This leaves 8 metopes not accounted for. Even if enough metopes 
were specified to carry out the frieze, the length would not be suffi- 
cient to carry the cornice. One concludes, therefore, that a number 
of blocks were already on hand when the specifications were drawn 
up, and this conclusion is in accord with Lattermann’s restoration 
of face A, 26-27: riv rats 

1 1.G., 1682 (Lattermann, Klio VI, 1906, pp. 140-168.) Line 1: Téde guo- 
&pxovrros. 

? Another inscription which may be cited for comparison is /.G., II?, 1678 
(=Lattermann: Griechische Bauinschriften, pp. 64-80). This inscription concerns 
a building to be erected on Delos, and contains, first, instructions for the setting up 
of a colonnade, secondly, a record of payments, and, finally, a contract for the 


supply of building-stone, in which are given the number and dimensions of the 
blocks of each type required. 
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elpyacuévas. This situation is made familiar to us by an Eleusin- 
ian treasury record of the fifth century ! in which certain building 
blocks are listed as handed down from board to board. This is 
simple enough. More curious is the fact that in general the inscrip- 
tion contains no instructions for the setting up of those blocks 
already on hand. An exception will be discussed below,” but for the 
most part no provision of the kind is made, and it remains uncertain 
whether that part of the contractor’s undertaking was left tacitly 
understood or was handled in a separate contract. 

The meaning of A, 61-106 has a bearing on our study of the foun- 
dations, and should be discussed here. The items treated in these 
lines may be listed as follows: 

Item Number of Length Width Thickness 


Quarrying for plinthides 44 2 1% 
Transportation 4 2 1% 
Making of plinthides and building of 3 


44 1% 
Quarrying for epikrana 5% 4 3 (height) 
Quarrying for epikrana 3} 2 (height) 
Transportation 3 


2 


3 (height) 

1% 
Transportation . . 7 1% 
Blocks to be worked and set up on n each 

1 


Lattermann took all the items here listed to relate to the door- 
jambs of the front wall of the cella, excepting the four smaller blocks 
for epikrana, which he thought might be intended for the anta 
capitals. About the 17-foot blocks there can be little doubt. They 
are certainly for door-jambs, like those specified in the inscription of 
the Piraeus arsenal? (lines 31-33): xal . . 
mwapacraéas orcas . . . ddovs brobeis. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that all the other items also relate to the door-jambs. 

The word, parastas, has a number of meanings,‘ most of them being 
uncertain. Of two meanings, however, we can be quite sure. 

(1) Door-jamb. This is proved by the passage in the arsenal 
inscription cited above. Since this is precisely the part played by 
the 17-foot monoliths in our inscription, it is a little surprising that 
they also are not called parastades. The fact that they are not, is 


17.G., 313, 314. 
2Cf. p. 5. Another exception is A 43-45, which provides for setting up the 
meto s already on hand. 1668. 
e most recent discussion of the word, so far as I know, is by Caskey: The 
Erechtheion (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 312 ff., 468. 


blocks 

Epikrana to be made and set on the para- 
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an argument that where the word does occur in our inscription, it 
means something quite different. Lattermann took it to mean the 
end of the cella wall abutting against the door-jamb proper, but I 
know of no parallel for this. 

(2) Anta. This seems to be the meaning of the word fairly often, 
but for our purpose the citation of one inscription is sufficient. This 
is a stone from Eleusis, containing directions for the laying of founda- 
tions,? apparently for the Prostoon. In line 5 the contractor is 
directed to lay foundations across the front and along the returning 
sides to the parastades. In lines 9 to 10, the length of the founda- 
tions across the front is described as “from parastas to parastas.”’ 
Here the antae are certainly meant, and if this inscription also re- 
lates to the Prostoon, as it almost certainly does, it becomes very 
likely that wherever the word, parastas, occurs in the Prostoon in- 
scriptions, it refers to the same thing: 7.e., an anta. 

Three antae are specified in the inscription—a peculiarity of which 
the importance will appear later.2 Three capitals are to be made 
and set on the antae. Blocks of the correct size are provided under 
the items of quarrying and transportation, but only two in number. 
Only twice in the inscription does such a discrepancy occur, and the 
other case seems to be due to an error.‘ In this passage it is possible 
that an unworked block was already on hand—perhaps from the cella 
of Ictinus—and there may have been other blocks available already 
worked; for two blocks laid side by side would make an anta capital 
seven feet wide, and this agrees pretty well with what we know of the 
column capitals of the portico.® 

In line 89, the three epikrana are more exactly defined as . . P 

.Q.. A (Lattermann’s reading). I would suggest [ralp[ay]o[»Ja, 
and refer for the source of the restoration, to J.G., II?, 1685, where 
Kirchner writes (B 7-8): xara d]é rov rotxov éxare(p)[ov rapayanov 
mwapacraba eicoxodounoe|:.6 The “corner anta capitals’’ would be 
set on the antae at the two ends of the porch.’ 


1 Cf. Vitruvius, III, 2, 1: vads rapacract. 

2 7.G., II?, 1671. The inscription is discussed in full below, pp. 11-18. 

Cf. pp. 10-11. 3 Cf. p. 7. 

5 Cf. 1.G., I, 1680. These specifications, in which the abacus is given as 
6 11/16 ft. square, may well belong to the period when the dimensions of all the 
members were somewhat reduced. 

6 The word paragonios appears also in the Delian inscription J.G., XI, 3, 504 A. 
Here it is contrasted to the word ywratos, and seems to mean ‘“‘next-to-the- 
corner.’ The meaning in /.G., II?, 1685, if Kirchner’s restoration is correct, is 
slightly different, but not out of keeping. Liddell and Scott cite a word, rapaywvio- 
xos, found in the Septuagint, and probably meaning a carpenter’s square. 

7 It is also conceivable that the word paragonios is used to distinguish the anta 
capitals from the crowning course of the wall (like the émxpaviris of the Erech- 
theion inscriptions). It was to this course, by the way, that Caskey erroneously 
referred the epikrana of our inscription. Cf. A.J.A., 1X. 1905, p. 153, and Latter- 
mann, op. cit., p. 32. 
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The stonecutter seems to have forgotten the smaller anta capitals, 
after directing that they shall be quarried and brought to Eleusis. 
They also were 31% feet wide, and may have been intended for 
capitals for the door-jambs, or even for the central anta. 

This, of course, is not in accordance with the view of Lattermann, 
who took the parastades to be the ends of the wall abutting against 
the door-jambs. There should have been four of these, and he 
avoided the difficulty by assuming that one parastas was to be set up 
as a sample, before the contractor began his work. By whom? 
And, if so, why was not one of the monolithic door-jambs also to be 
set up asasample? Noack ' objects to Lattermann’s arrangement, 
but only in this one detail (this is the only point at which he does 
disagree). He believes that the parastades are what Lattermann 
says they were, but offers a slightly different arrangement. The 
chief objection to his theory is that he does not hesitate to change 
the thickness of the plinthides specified, in order to make them agree 
with the existing remains at Eleusis; and this without changing the 
dimensions of any of the other blocks. 

I would not attempt to make an exact reproduction of the antae 
according to the specifications, admitting that we know very little 
about this part of the building.2 The number of plinthides men- 
tioned is not sufficient to build three antae, but that need not sur- 


prise us. The important point is that the three parastades are three 
antae. We may now turn to that part of the inscription that deals 
with the foundations, euthynteria, and stylobate. The inscription 
offers the following schedule :* 

Item N waned of Length Width Thickness 


1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 


14 


Transportation 


Transportation . . 
Laying foundations . 
Laying Euthynteria and corner blocks 


Quarrying 
Transportation : 1% 
Making stylobate blocks . ee j 1% 
Making stylobate blocks . 2% 1% 
Making stylobate corner blocks . ‘ j 


1 Op. cit., pp. 133-139. 

? For example, there is no trace on the existing stylobate to show how far the 
antae projected, or what was their width. Cf. Noack, op. cit., pp. 123-4. 

3 Cf. pp. 3-4. Face B, 37-85. 


aA ae 
ow 


6 

2 3% 

2 

2 
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Everything in this table is clear enough until we come to the 
stylobate blocks. Then we find that of the blocks 4 ft. wide, 42 are 
to be supplied and 44 laid; of those 31% ft. wide, 24 are to be supplied 
and only 22 laid. All students of the inscription have explained the 
discrepancy by assuming that the stonecutter made a mistake, and 
one can easily understand how the constant alternation of 24 and 
42 reduced him finally to a state of irresponsibility. Probably he 
began by following his copy accurately.'_ We then would have: 


Number Length Width 
42 6 4 
24 6 3% 


This schedule is recommended by two considerations: (1) we 
accept as correct the number of stones brought to the work, so that 
the error can be corrected without wasting any material, and (2) it 
will be shown that a place can be found for just this number of 
stones. 

Criticism of the passage has, however, gone farther and attached 
itself to the number 42. Caskey, having shown that each space of 
the colonnade was occupied by four blocks, two of each width, goes 
on to show that the 314-ft. blocks are just sufficient to complete the 
front of the stylobate. He concludes, then, that the figure of 42 is 
too high for the 4-ft. blocks, and suggests that the surplus was to be 
used for the steps of the krepis. Lattermann adopts Caskey’s 
theory in part, but prefers to consider both 42 and 44 as errors for 22. 
Thus his opinion of the copyist is the lowest which can be expressed, 
for he imagines him to have made every possible mistake. More- 
over, he assumes an error which, if left without correction, would 
have involved serious financial difficulties. 

The consequences of Caskey’s suggestion are of a different kind. 
The excavations reveal a portico built on the regular three-step 
krepis, well preserved. One question to be treated in this study is 
whether the building was originally so planned. Both Caskey and 
Lattermann assumed that it was. A new study of this part of the 
specifications may throw some light on the subject. 

1 The assumption of an error is objectionable, but it is very difficult to explain 
the discrepancy in any other way. One might suppose, of course, that two blocks 
were already on hand, which, added to the other 42 blocks to be quarried, would 
give the number of blocks to be laid. In that case, however, an entirely different 
explanation would have to be sought for the reduction of the number of smaller 
blocks from 24 to 22. It does not seem likely that extra blocks were ordered to 
provide for _— breakage. Breakage during transportation seems very 
clearly to be charged to the contractors. As for breakage during construction, the 
regulations or the construction of the temple of Zeus at Lebadea might be 
cited. Cf. 1.G., VII, 3073, 30-35; 3074, 12-14. B.C.H., XX (1896), 323, lines 
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Curiously enough, this is the one point in his discussion of the 
inscription at which Lattermann does not try to find a place for all 
the blocks specified. 

The directions for the laying of the foundations begin as follows:' 
“Having cleared the ground of the Prostoon at Eleusis, to lay the 
front of the foundations and the returns as far as the wall, making 
the width of the trench 10 ft., and to carry the earth out of the 
sanctuary and lay the blocks of the soft stone, cutting down wherever 
there is rock.” The width of the trench gives us the maximum 
width of the foundations, euthynteria, and stylobate. Lattermann,? 
who for some reason wished a greater width for the foundations 
under the front of the portico, assumed that the width of 10 ft. for 
the trench applied only to the returning sides. The assumption is 
unwarranted. 

If the trench is 10 ft. wide, the foundations are not more than 8 ft. 
wide, and the euthynteria 7 ft. wide. A cross-section of the two 
upper courses of foundation, the euthynteria, and the stylobate, is 
given in Figure 1, which is intended to show the relative width of 
these members. The width of their setback on one another is 
based on considerations which will appear later. 

We may suppose that the length * of the portico has remained un- 
changed, for it was determined by the dimensions of the cella of 
Ictinus, to which it was added. Its width was at least roughly 
determined by considerations of roofing. We may therefore turn to 
the existing remains. The foundations have a length of 170) ft. 
(55.882 m.), and the returning sides are 404 ft. (13.386 m.) long. 

Since the foundations, according to the specifications, were to be 
built of blocks measuring 2 4 ft., and Figure 1 shows that they were 
laid four blocks wide in “stretchers,’’ or two blocks wide in “‘head- 
ers,” each course in the front would require 170 blocks, and each 
course of each returning side would require 33 blocks. Each course 
of the foundations would, therefore, require 236 blocks. The speci- 
fied 1100 blocks would suffice for a little less than five such courses, 
and as the foundations are actually frem 15 to 17 courses deep on the 
front, 1100 does not represent a third of the total number of blocks 
to be laid. 

The specifications for the euthynteria, as has been shown, call for 
44 blocks measuring 123% ft., and two corner blocks measuring 

1 Face B, 53-57. 

2 Op. cit., p. 37. The method which I follow here is the same used by him in his 
discussion of J.G., II*, 1682 (Klio VI, 1906, pp. 140-168). If he had used the same 
method here also, he would probably have reached some very different conclusions. 

3 I use the word length for the measurement along the front of the portico, and 


width for the measurement along the short side, since this is the practice in the 
inscription giving these dimensions. Cf. pp. 11-12, lines 9-14. 
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154% x34 ft. These can be so laid, in two rows, that they cover the 
foundations of the front of the portico to a length of exactly 170 ft. 
The width, however, would then be 631% ft., which is far more than 
that shown by the excavations. It would seem, then, at first 
glance, as though the number of blocks specified were too great. 
When we further learn, however, that the stylobate blocks listed in 
the inscription all but cover this length of euthynteria, it becomes 
necessary to explain the difficulty by some other means than the 
assumption of an error of the copyist. 


Ficure 1. Cross-SecTIon oF FouNDATIONS, EUTHYNTERIA, AND STYLOBATE 
AccorpinG To J.G., I1?, 1666 


Figure 1 shows that the stylobate can be set back one foot on the 
euthynteria. If this is done, and the euthynteria is 170 ft. long, then 
the stylobate is 168 ft. long. This agrees well with the conclusions 
which Caskey and Lattermann reached by a different argument. 
Caskey proved that the normal spacing of the columns, according to 
the specifications, was 15 ft., and the corner bays were 161% ft. wide. 
The present portico had 14 columns, of which 12 were set up in the 
front. We therefore obtain the length of the stylobate by the 
following addition: 


Figure 2 is a proposed plan of the portico as it was intended to be 
constructed, and in it all the blocks specified for euthynteria and 


& 
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stylobate are used. The euthynteria is represented in heavy lines. 
It will be seen that the two blocks on each side of the center have 
been reduced in length to 10 ft., and it is assumed that in accordance 
with a common practice the masons laid the blocks beginning at the 
corners. 

The stylobate is indicated in dotted lines, and is drawn according 
to Caskey’s analysis. The corner bays of 161% ft. contain each three 
blocks, 31% ft. wide,? and one block 6 ft. wide. The normal space of 
15 ft. is occupied by two blocks, 4 ft. wide, and two blocks, 3% ft. 
wide. Between the fourth and fifth column from each end, and thus 
approximately in front of each of the doors of the cella wall, the space 
is widened by the insertion of one 314-ft. and one 4-ft. block, corre- 
sponding to the insertion of one triglyph and one metope in the 
frieze.’ The returning arms of the stylobate consist exclusively of 
4-ft. blocks. 

This arrangement, of course, is adopted because it offers room for 
exactly the number of blocks specified. It receives confirmation, 
however, from three facts: 

(1) A portico with an odd number of columns was no innovation 
at Eleusis, if Noack’s plan * of the Telesterion of Pisistratus is cor- 
rect, for he reconstructs a portico with nine columns. 


Li 


aL 
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Figure 2, Puan or THE Portico Accorpine To J.G., 1666 


(2) The cella of Ictinus, to which the Prostoon was added, had 
seven files of columns parallel to its main axis and its front wall was 
pierced by two doors (Fig. 2), placed between the second and third, 
and fifth and sixth files of columns. An architect designing a portico 
to fit this cella would be very naturally led to carry through the 


central file of columns. 
(3) The specifications clearly suggest some such plan, if our inter- 


1 For this plan, as well as for numerous su tions throughout my study of this 
inscription, oo indebted to Dr. Leicester B. Holland. 

? Thus the dimensions are given in the inscription, the shorter dimension being 
called width. The short axis of the blocks is parallel to the long axis of the 
stylobate. 

3 These wide intercolumniations may be compared with the wide central inter- 
columniation of the Propylaea in Athens. 

‘ Op. cit., pp. 58-59, fig. 25. 
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pretation of the word parastades was correct,' for the existence of a 
central anta can be explained only by the existence of a column on 
the axis of the building. 

Clearly, Figure 2 does not agree with the plan of the portico ex- 
cavated. What is more significant, however, is the fact that the 
specifications according to which Figure 2 is drawn, do not seem to 
have been carried out at all. Figure 1 shows that the specifications 
left no place for a krepis, and yet other inscriptions which seem to 
relate to the same building mention a krepis in unmistakable terms. 
One of these? contains in line 37 the words: éwi rijs xpnridos. Lat- 
termann believed that the inscription related to the Prostoon and 
offers a brilliant restoration of its lost part. The strongest evidence 
for his identification is in lines 14-15: éwi wé]vre radacras eis 76 
If these words refer to the laying of steps, as they seem to, they indi- 
cate a tread approximately that of the existing steps of the portico, 
and indicate, moreover, the existence of a krepis. 

The other inscription mentioning the krepis needs special consider- 
ation. A study of it follows. 


Il 
1.G., 1671 


The only complete discussion of this inscription, so far as I know, 
is by Noack, in Appendix XII of his above-mentioned book. His 
treatment, however, is somewhat cursory and, as the inscription 
offers some rare information on the laying of foundations, a fresh 
study is not out of place. The stone is badly mutilated, and I shall 
restrict myself to lines 3-42. The remainder of the inscription con- 
tains, where it is legible, general directions for the treatment of joints 
and surfaces, and, at the end, a list of names, presumably of the 
contractors. Text and translation follow:* 

[o7]- 
pwuaret Ta THY KpnTida éy’ js of Kio'ves 
i ra Ta Tas Tapacradas Kalra oroix-| 
ous Tpeis Katvois Ta dé ouptAnp-| 
woe Tois tadaoils] - xa-] 
7d xwpiov 7d rev Kawav x[a-] 
[i] & radar, unKos ard THs 7-] 
10 [pdls rapacrdda ras éreuBaloelis 
[wv] rns evOvrrnpias [k]al tov 
1 Cf. pp. 4-6. * Lattermann, op. cit., pp. 44 ff. (=J.G., 1670). 
3 The restorations are those of Kirchner (taken in many cases, apparently, from 


unpublished notes of Lattermann) except at a few points, which will be treated 
in the commentary. 
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Tov roixov & cu ai ai tpraxo-] 
[vr]a wévre wodas kai ras [rov 
[arjos. 5é rods AiBous THs mpwrns Tors] 
[ué]v rpwrous gopunddor, unxos mevrérodals], 
[os] dirodas, éy’ croixov, Trois rapa 
[dizlodas, évds Tov wéeurrou unxos [rerparoda-] 
s, TAaTos rpirodas, Tapa Kai Tov7[ous. 
ywriaiovs Aiovs Axriras ul[nxos 
odas, tharos rpirodas, civivo riWeis Eri THe 
alt] éxarépa xad’ é&xacrov rév croixov. [rois dé] 
Onoer, Tpeis Svrals], éx[i] roliv] 
ov eis tAGTos TiHeis, Erepov orlotxorv 
noov, rov érepov x[apa - 
os xphoera eis Trois évdéopous uxlos 
iBovs [Trav Tpiwy THY avlwrarw 
oroixwy, Tobrous [cvvopadas xai 
Ta iwapxovra. 7[d] Ep[yor, ri]Ojei]s 
ois NiBovs Kara Evaddat —opy[nddy Kai] 
pnKos, 7d [rlo[r]é Ew rods] z[e-] 
vrémodas TiWeis, tore dé eis 7d [rods 
odas Ta TAGTH Kara Tab’ra, Taca|s] v... &.7 
t Tois peyioras Kal roils éXaxic]ras, a- 
undapov riBeis [ev] rae mpds 76 
awov & rau 7d wadadv. 
mhatos dimodos, eis 7d eis 5-] 
40 é 76 rev] radar péxpe ralyraxnt. 


Translation : 

“He shall lay the foundations under the krepis on which the col- 
umns (are to be set) and the returns to the antae, in three courses, 
with the new blocks, and he shall fill the middle portion with the old 
blocks, laying them in a solid mass. And he shall lay the foundation 
of new blocks, all in stone, and that of the old blocks, in length from 
anta to anta and the projection of the (backers of) the krepis and the 
euthynteria and of the foundation, and in width, from the wall in 
which (are) the front doors, 35 ft., and the projection of the founda- 
tion. And he shall lay the blocks of the first course, the first, on the 
outside, cross-wise, length 5 ft., width 2 ft., in one course, and those 
inside, length-wise, the (first) four 4 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and the fifth 
4 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, these also length-wise. And he shall lay the 
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corner blocks of stone of Akte, length 5 ft., width 3 ft., laying them in 
pairs on each corner in each course. And he shall lay the endesmoi, 
three in number, on the (two) courses, laying each to (the full) 
width, laying one course cross-wise and the other, beside it, length- 
wise. And he shall use blocks for the endesmoi, 4 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, 
and shall make the thickness of all the blocks 114 ft., excepting those 
of the three upper courses; and these he shall cut down evenly, and 
according to the existing (work). And he shall do the whole work 
laying the blocks alternately cross-wise and length-wise, the work of 
the new stones, now laying the 5-ft. blocks on the outside, now on the 
inside, and those 3 ft. wide in like manner . . . making no continu- 
ous joints between new work and new work, nor between old work 
and old work. And he shall use blocks for the work, no smaller than 
3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, for the (part laid with) new blocks, and one 1 ft. 
square for the (part laid with) old blocks.” 

Lattermann refers to this inscription at several points in his 
“Griechische Bauinschriften’’ (when he wrote the inscription was 
still unpublished). Both he and Noack took it for granted that it 
related to the Prostoon, and they were justified by lines 11-14. The 
work referred to is certainly a colonnade, and its width is given as 
“35 ft. from the wall . . . and the epembaseis of the foundation.” 
Now the width of the existing portico, from the wall to the face of 
the stylobate, is 35.24 ft. (11.56 m.). The word epembasis as an 
architectural term is otherwise unknown. It appears in the above 
passage and in lines 10-11. Dr. Orlandos suggested to Noack that 
the word meant the stepped foundation on which the krepis was laid, 
and this seems certainly right: 35 ft. is the distance from the wall 
to the back of the krepis blocks of the middle step, and represent the 
minimum width of thefoundations. The difference between this and 
the total width is represented by the epembaseis, or “‘projection”’ of 
the foundations. The first time the term is used it is further defined 
by mention of the krepis and euthynteria. The second time it 
appears, the simple formula, “projection of the foundation,” is 
sufficient. 

When these directions were drawn up, there had already been 
some blocks on hand for some time, and these are called “‘the old 
blocks” (lines 7, 9, 37, 40). Some work also seems to have been 
done; reference is made in lines 30 and 42 to “‘the existing work.” 
Just what this work is will appear later, but it is worth while to note 
here that the foundations seem to be already laid to some height— 
presumably of ‘“‘old blocks’””—because the directions call for the lay- 
ing of only three course under the krepis, whereas about fifteen 
courses had actually to be laid. 
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Besides the old supply of blocks, a category of “‘new blocks”’ is 
often mentioned. They are of different dimensions: 5 x 2, 4 x 2, 
4x3, 5.x 3, with 3 x 2 ft. as the minimum size. The use to which 
these various blocks are to be put is stated with a care for which it is 
certain that there must be a good reason. This reason is found in 
lines 36-37: “letting no joint in the (masonry) of new stones lie over 
any joint in the (masonry) of new stones, nor any joint in the 
(masonry) of old stones lie over any joint in the (masonry) of old 
stones.”’ This free translation is an attempt to illustrate the mean- 
ing of the word dpriAdia.! The use of blocks of various sizes, 
therefore, is intended in some way to avoid dpriAdia. Before 
the actual system by which they were laid can be determined, the 
meaning of the words crotxos and édod0s must be understood. 

The word stoichos as an architectural term usually means a course 
of masonry—but not always. In the specifications for the arsenal 
at the Piraeus it means a row of columns.? It would be well to 
examine each appearance of the word in our inscription and deter- 
mine whether or not its meaning is always the same. 

Lines 5-6: “‘ (he shall lay the foundations) in three stoichoi.”” The 
word here means a course of elevation or a course of depth. Since it 
appears later that the foundations are to be five blocks wide, the 
possibilities are reduced to one, and we have here three courses of 
elevation. 

Lines 14-16: “He shall lay the stones of the first ephodos, the first, 
on the outside, cross-wise, 5 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, in one stoichos.” The 
meaning of the word ephodos is now pretty well understood. In an 
inscription relating to the wall of the Piraeus, in the part giving direc- 
tions for the repair of a tower,’ the contractor is instructed to make 
the upper surface of each ephodos of the solid filling of the tower, 
level with the corresponding course of the outer wall. To the testi- 
mony of this inscription has been added the fragment of building 
accounts from Tegea, where payments for the laying of foundations 
are reckoned by the ephodos.* This word also, then, means “course,”’ 
but is distinguished from the word stoichos apparently in being ap- 
plied only to a course several blocks wide. If this is true, however, 
why should the inscription not say merely, ‘He shall lay the blocks 
of the first course, on the outside, cross-wise”? The word stoichos, 
if it means a course of elevation, is redundant; but it is equally re- 
dundant if it means a course of depth, for the blocks in question are 
defined clearly enough by the words, “the first, outside.” In fact 


1 Cf. Lattermann (Ath. Mitt., XX XV, 1910). 

7.G., 1668. 

*7.G., Il*, 244, 98. Cf. Frickenhaus: Athens Mauern, p. 25, note 2. 
‘ Rhomaios, B.C.R., VI, 1912, pp. 358-61. 
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the awkwardness of the passage is remarkable even among Greek 
building inscriptions. 

Line 22: The corner blocks are to be laid in pairs ‘“‘on each 
stoichos.”’ There is no doubt about the meaning of the word here: 
it means a course of elevation. 

Lines 22-25: “ And he shall lay the endesmoi, three in number, on 
the (two) stoichoi, laying each to the (full) width, laying one stoichos 
cross-wise and the next, beside it, length-wise.’”’ This passage is 
difficult because of the term, endesmoi, of which the meaning is by 
no means clear. In an inscription dealing with the walls of Athens ! 
the endesmoi are taken to be wooden beams used to strengthen a 
brick wall. That is certainly not the meaning of the word here, 
where the endesmoi are to be made of stone. The closest parallel is 
a rather uninstructive passage in an Eleusinian building account.” 
If Tsuntas’ reading is accepted, payment is made for “clearing the 
endesmoi,” or “clearing the ground for the endesmoi,” and the price 
paid (115 drachmai) indicates a considerable piece of work. This 
passage suggests that the endesmoi of our inscription are not blocks, 
but whole courses. Perhaps they are the courses ranking with the 
euthynteria and the two lowest steps of the krepis, and continuing 
them to the wall. According to Kirchner’s restoration they are to 
be laid “‘on the (two) courses,’’ but the dual number is not certain. 

At any rate the use of the word stoichos is peculiar. If one stoichos 
is to be laid “‘next to”’ another, the word means a course as viewed 
in plan rather than in elevation. It seems impossible to take the 
word in any other sense than this,’ which has a certain correspond- 
ence with the meaning in the inscription relating to the arsenal at 
Piraeus. 

Lines 28-29. The word avwrarw here establishes the meaning of 
stoichos as “course of elevation.” 

Lines 40-41. These are the usual directions for smoothing the top 
surface of each course before laying the next, and present no difficulty. 

The unique feature of the inscription, as has been observed, is the 
detailed character of the instructions, whereby no joint shall lie over 
any other joint, and the three courses under the krepis shall thus 
form a solid mass. The descriptive method, except for a certain 
unnecessary wordiness, is admirable. First comes a definition of 
the area to be covered, with its dimensions and the important dis- 
tinction between old and new blocks. The part of the foundations 

1 7.G., Il, 167, 50. 

27.G., If, 1672 (p. 516). Tsuntas (Arch. Eph., 1883, pp. 109-110). In line 
19, Tsuntas reads: ris dvaxabdpoews trav Tod 


’ Lattermann refers briefly to this passage in Ath. Mitt., XX XV (1910), p. 101, 
but without comment. 
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built of the new blocks is always the shell, that built with the old 
‘ blocks the core. Then follow detailed instructions for the laying of 
the first of the three courses (lines 14-22). Figure 3 shows how the 
first and second of these courses were laid. Since the foundations 
were laid in “‘headers and stretchers,” it was necessary that the 
corner blocks should be of a different size from the others. Two 
blocks, 5 x 3 ft., laid in pairs, are equivalent to one block, 5 x 6 ft. 
The arrangement can be observed in numerous remains of Greek 
wall, and something like it appears in the inscription relating to the 
arsenal at Piraeus. The remaining blocks were laid as shown by 
the lettered blocks of Figure 3, as follows: 


Ficure 3. Tue Founpations AccorpinG To /.G., 11?, 1671 


This gives us a foundation 16 ft. wide, which is ample to support 
the krepis. At the left of the drawing the blocks marked A’B’C’D’ 
E’F’ show how the second course on the sides corresponds to the 
first course on the front, and show the arrangement more clearly. 
Noack thought that the blocks of different sizes belonged to different . 
courses of elevation, and deduced that there were five such courses. 
But lines 5-6 explicitly state that three courses were to be built, and 
the way in which the particles wévy and dé are used (in lines 15-18) 
shows that all the blocks listed in this passage belong to one ephodos.? 


17.G., 1668, 27-28. 

2? The meaning of Kirchner’s restoration in lines 15-16: &7é[s rod orpdpar)os, 
is not clear, since the work described is only the shell of the foundations, and does 
not include the filling. Moreover, in line 19 the phrase rapa ufjxos xai robrous 
implies that the words meaning “lengthwise” had been used before. I therefore 
restore, in lines 15-16, &vro[o@ev rapa The word &rocGe is rare in classical 
prose, but not impossible, and seems to fit the meaning of this passage. 
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Then follow directions for laying the endesmoi. This word has 
been discussed above. 

The length and width of all blocks has been given as occasion 
demanded, a uniform thickness being assumed. In lines 27-30 this 
matter of thickness now receives attention. The thickness of all 
blocks is to be 11% ft., excepting those of certain upper courses, in 
which the thickness is to be determined by “the existing (work).”’ 
At this point there is a lacuna, making it doubtful what “upper 
courses’ are meant. One would expect a number, and I have re- 
stored one which exactly fills the space. Nor is it mere “horror 
vacui” that prompts this restoration. The three upper courses of 
the foundation would be those ranking with the euthynteria and the 
first two steps of the krepis. As the portico was to be an addition to 
a cella already built (the cella of Ictinus), it was important that the 
steps should correspond; and in fact, in the existing remains, the 
second step of the portico is a continuation of the lower step under 
the cella, the lowest step of the portico continues the upper course 
of the cella foundation,! and the upper surface of the foundation 
course immediately beneath it is level with the upper surface of the 
corresponding course under the cella; below this the correspondence 
of portico and cella foundations breaks off. So the passage of the 
inscription is explained, and the phrase, “the existing (work),”’ 
refers to the foundations and krepis of the cella.* 

Once the directions for the lowest course of the foundations had 
been given, the rest was easier, and the inscription uses simply the 
term évad\déé x.7.d. the regular word used of masonry to be laid in 
“headers and stretchers.”” However, the procedure is a little pe- 
culiar. Noack concluded that the five-foot blocks were to be laid 
in one course only; for otherwise they would appear in the next 
course as stretchers, and no five-foot blocks are visible on the face of 
the existing foundations. The inscription, however, makes it pretty 
clear that although five-foot blocks were used in each of the three 
courses, they were nowhere used as “stretchers.” Such a procedure, 
moreover, would be impractical, for an alternation of five feet 
between joints in one course, with two feet in the next course above, 
would cause an unequal distribution of joints and the dreaded 
artilithia would ensue. The inscription, as a matter of fact, is ex- 
plicit enough: “now laying the five-foot blocks on the outside, now 
on the inside, and those three feet wide in like manner.’”’ The ar- 
rangement is illustrated in Figure 3 by the blocks marked with small 
letters: 


1 Noack, op cit., pp. 120, 121. Cf. fig. 51 and pl. 40b. 
2 Cf. p. 13. 
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It remains only to mention the passage fixing the minimum size 
of the blocks to be used (lines 37-40). The old blocks (7.e., those for 
the filling) are to be no less than one foot square. No new block is 
to be smaller than 3 x 2 ft. The treatment of the corners, in which 
artilithia is to be avoided, presents difficulties, and in trying to recon- 
struct that part of the foundation I was very glad to use some 3 x 2 
blocks. They appear in Figure 3, marked x, y, z, and the need for 
some such arrangement will be apparent to anyone trying to build 
that corner. 


III 


CONCLUSIONS 


These, then, are the inscriptions that deal with the foundations of 
the portico. Clearly they were not all inspired by the same building 
plan, for the original specifications leave no room for a krepis, while 
that member is explicitly included in the two other inscriptions. 
The history of this building has been used by recent writers to illus- 


trate the activities of the orator Lycurgus and perhaps the changes 
of plan here noted may throw some more light on the subject. 

It is clear that a building plan in itself does not date a building. I 
have tried to show that the original specifications for the Prostoon do 
not correspond to the building as it exists today, and believe that the 
plans drawn up at the middle of the fourth century were never 
carried out. 

One of the Prostoon inscriptions, however, offers reliable data for 
the chronological study of the building. This is the inscription con- 
taining a record of payments for the transportation of column-drums 
from the Pentelic quarries? This work was connected with a 
motion by Lycurgus, and it was done in a year of thirteen months. 
The inscription, therefore, may be dated between 336 and 326 B.c., 
and since it records work done, not merely planned, it represents for 
us an important date in the history of the portico. If this inscrip- 
tion really refers to the portico, the motion of Lycurgus to which 

1] take the liberty of changing Kirchner’s restoration in line 38. It is clear 
from lines 3-7 2 the new stones are to be used under the krepis, and the old 
stones as fillers of the space so enclosed. In line 38, then, both old and new 


blocks would hardly be included in the category, «is "ra péoa, and I have sub- 


stituted the words, «eis ra épya. 
2 Cf. p. 2. The dating of the me ow is discussed by Glotz, R. Et. Gr., XX XI, 


1918, pp. 507-200. and Noack, op. cit., p. 116. 
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it refers would seem now to have been a proposal to renew the 
abandoned plan of building the portico and to select an architect for 
the work—presumably, as in the decree of 337 for work on the Pi- 
raeus wall, by competition. The architect selected seems to have 
been Philon of Eleusis. 


H. Davis 
Vassar COLLEGE 


1 Cf. 1.G., U2, 244, 6-11. 
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LOTUS- AND MELON-BEADS 


ALL spherical, turbinate, cylindrical and barrel-shaped beads with 
longitudinal creases and lobes are included in this series. The 
oldest and most common name for these beads is melon-beads, sup- 
posedly derived from their resemblance to a creased melon. But as 
it seems probable that the form was originally derived from the 
lotus-bud, rather than from the melon, the former name seems 
preferable, and in his monograph on Glass! the present author sug- 
gested that the name “‘lotus’”’ harmonizes better with the amuletic 
nature of the beads, the melon fruit being in no way sacred, whereas 
the lotus was so considered since time immemorial in the Near East 
and Egypt, the very places where these beads seem to have origi- 
nated. Other investigators have made use of the names: “‘seg- 
mental beads,” ‘‘ribbed beads,” “‘ pulley beads’? and “nasturtium 
seed beads,’’® all having reference to the appearance of the beads, but 
without any consideration of their nature. 

The object of this paper is to illustrate the chronological sequence 
of the main types, to indicate the amuletic as well as the decorative 
nature of the beads, their use in burial rites, and in connection with 


the Omphalos at Delphi, and to point out the importance of beads 
for the dating of tombs and tomb objects. 


CHRONOLOGY 


The earliest lotus- and melon-bead is one in the Metropolitan 
Museum (Fig. 1, a) dated to the first dynasty. It is oblong and 
creased along the girdle, and thus quite distinct from any other bead 
of that period. It was found together with a bead having the form 
of a lotus flower, and a resemblance between these two beads sug- 
gests that their origin may be the same. Between the first dynasty 
and the twelfth dynasty no lotus- and melon-beads have been figured 
or described; but it is impossible to believe that a type such as this 
one should have been lost, and only reéstablished after two thousand 
years. From the twelfth dynasty lotus- and melon-beads are known 
but not critically described.‘ 

Definitely dated lotus- and melon-beads from the Palace of Amen- 


1G. A. Eisen, Glass, E. Rudge, New York, 1927, pp. 83, 212, etc. 

2 John Abercromby, ‘‘ The Chronology of Prehistoric Glass Beads,” in Journal of 
the Anthropological nstitute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 35, p. 255 

3 Randall Maclver and C. Leonard Wooley, Buhen, Penna. "Vnbeoaiaey Museum, 
Philadelphia, 1911, p. 222. 

* Mathaeus Much, Die Kupferzeit in Europa, Jena, 1893, pp. 1-6, fig. 48. 
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hotep III at Thebes are in the Metropolitan Museum. From that 
time such beads of glass or paste became common, and varieties 
appear differing from each other in minute details. The beads from 
Lisht in the same museum, of the nineteenth dynasty to the twentieth 
dynasty, show many distinct and interesting types. In the eighth to 
the ninth centuries lotus- and melon-beads become so common that 
their presence cannot be explained as mere cherished ornaments of 
the defunct. In the fifth-century tombs of Italy we find lotus- and 
melon-beads of blue glass and paste, the latter covered with a fine 
brilliant glaze. The earliest beads made of two kinds of glass, the 
girdle band being of different color from that of the two ends, date 
from this time (Fig. 2, nos. 87 and 94). The fourth-century B.c. lotus- 
and melon-beads are often characterized by two or four lobes (Fig. 2, 
nos. 97, 98, 100, 101-110). All these varieties can now be readily 
dated, on account of the recent excavations of Capena and other cities 
in central Italy, where they were found with Greek vases and bronzes. 
From the Roman Empire we possess lotus- and melon-beads in 
abundance readily distinguishable on account of their wide bore, and 
their greater number of lobes (Fig. 3, nos. 125, 126). In the sixth 
to the ninth centuries a.p. these beads degenerated into sections of a 
creased rod, with rarely any attempt to round the ends. Barrel- 
shaped, or cylindrical beads have been found in Lombard tombs, but 
especially in Hungarian tombs! and persisted as late as the twelfth 
century. Lotus- and melon-beads also come to us from Japan, 
Corea and China, but as none of these can be dated with certainty no 
conclusion can be drawn from them. Lotus- and melon-beads have 
also been found in Mexico (Fig. 1,0). Inthe National Ethnographi- 
cal Museum of Rome there is a string of beads said to have been 
found in the lake of the City of Mexico. Some of these show a re- 
markable similarity to melon-shaped whorls from Italian tombs of 
the ninth to eighth centuries B.c. (Fig. 1, n). A large yet un- 
described collection of related types from Mexico is in the Museum of 
National History, New York. 


SYMBOLISM 


Whether the melon-bead was derived from the melon fruit or from 
the blue lotus? cannot as yet be decided with certainty, but the deri- 
vation from the lotus seems most probable. Every part of the 
lotus was sacred, and its buds gave rise to several bead types. It is 
possible that nearly all antique beads were used as amulets and talis- 
mans,’ and Sr. Pellucci of Perugia has strengthened this theory by 


1 Joseph Hampel, Altertimer d. frithen M itielalters in Ungarn, Braunschweig, 1906. 
* William Henry Goodyear, The Grammar of the Lotus, London, 1891. 
3 Aveneau de la Granciére, Les parures préhistoriques, Paris, 1897. 
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showing that most modern amulets now in use around the Mediter- 
ranean, were derived from antique amulets. These amulets were sup- 
posed to protect the wearer from evil influences, especially demons and 
phantasms of the dead. Most of the ceremonial rites performed at 
funeral functions in antiquity were of a magic rather than a pious 
nature and were supposed to “lay” the defunct, and to prevent his 
returning to earth and troubling the living. The bead breastplate 
placed on Egyptian mummies can best be explained as an amulet 
protecting the dead from the evil spirits in the lower world. It was, 
one might say, a shield placed between good and evil, between the 
living and the dead. I believe networks and strings of beads were 
of a similar nature. During an examination of some eighth-century 
tombs in the region of Ancona, Bologna, I was surprised at the 
enormous quantity of loose melon-beads mixed with the earth around 
the remains of the defunct.! These beads had never been strung, 
but simply thrown in by the handful, in contrast to some necklaces 
found undisturbed on the bodies in the same grave. These melon- 
beads were poorly made, and very different in quality from the neck- 
laces. They had presumably been made for the dead alone, and not 
as objects of art for the living. The conclusion that seems most rea- 
sonable is that these melon-beads were amulets, a “ parure funéraire,” 
which recall the practice of “scattering lilies with full hands”’ (Vergil). 

The theory that the lotus- and melon-beads were used as amulets 
has been greatly strengthened by some observations, relating to the 
omphalos at Delphi and the “‘anaglypha”’ in the Roman forum, both 
monuments being decorated with what appears to be strings of such 
beads. There are numerous representations of the omphalos in 
vase paintings, one copy in stone, and the real omphalos at Delphi 
has been discovered in the very place where it was seen by Pau- 
sanias. A few of these representations deserve a more detailed 
study, as my object is to prove that both the omphalos and the 
sacrificial animals were actually adorned with strings and meshes 
made of real beads.2 By reviewing the different designs in Figure 1, 
it will be evident, I think, that the original omphalos is decorated 
with beads* and was so frequently represented. 


1 Several tombs with large quantities of lotus- and melon-beads are preserved in 


the National Museum of Bologna, Italy. 

2 Some of my text figures have been copied from Middleton, ‘‘The Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, J. H. S., Vol. IX, London, 1898; and from Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dict. d. Ant. Gr. et Rom., 8. wv. Agrenon and Omphalos; others from Jane E. Har- 
rison, Aegis-Agrenon, B. C. H., 1900, pp. 254, 259. Those on the suovetaurilia in 
the Forum are from my own drawings of the originals. 

3 Since this paper and my monograph on Glass were written, the beaded covering 
of the omphalos has been mentioned by Sir Arthur Evans, ‘‘marble omphalos from 
Delphi with beaded network” (The Palace of Minos at Knossos, Vol. II (1928), p. 


840, fig. 556). 
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Figure 1, a, a double melon-bead of the first Egyptian dynasty. 
A striking resemblance to c, 1 and 2, from the re-discovered omphalos 
is evident. 

Figure 1, b, represents the end of a string of ornaments, generally 
referred to as ‘‘sacred cakes,” pendant from the necks of the sacred 
animals on the anaglypha. 

Figure 1, c, represents four types of lotus- and melon-beads from 
the meshes and strings covering the omphalos seen by Pausanias at 
Delphi. Let the reader compare these with the other text figures 
and with Figure 2, nos. 52, 60, 68, etc.; the similarity is too great to 
leave any doubt as regards the nature of the objects on the omphalos. 

Figure 1, d, represents a few of the units covering the omphalos on 
a vase-painting of the fourth century B.c. These beads are called 
by Middleton egg-shaped objects. They are of the exact form of 
some beads shown me by Dr. G. Q. Giglioli, of the Etruscan Museum 
in Villa Giulia in Rome, found by him in a fourth-century tomb at 
Capena. The strings are composed of two sizes of beads, a typical 
arrangement in antique necklaces. 

Figure 1, e, represents' the omphalos agrenon on another vase of 
the same general date. 

Figure 1, f, represents some details of the covering of a torso of a 
priest.2 At the lower edge is a fringe of smaller beads. 

Figure 1, g, shows details of the omphalos in the museum at Athens. 
They are interesting because the longer beads are also bored trans- 
versely, as in many antique beads, especially those from Crete. 

Figure 1, h, attracts our attention on account of its absolute simi- 
larity with the Egyptian mummy breastplates, made up of tubular 
and disc beads. It is from an omphalos painted on a vase. 

Figure 1, i, from the omphalos at Delphi, offers a more direct proof 
that the units are actual beads because the string between the beads 
is clearly rendered,’ for it is covered with only a few pendant strings, 
on which the beads are far apart. 

Figure 1, j, reproduces a string of beads covering the omphalos 
represented on an Amphictyonic stater.t The upper part of the 
omphalos does not appear to be covered with beads, but seems to end 
under the seated figure. Both the upper and lower edges are fringed 
with distinct beads. 

Figure 1, k, from another vase-painting. The strings on the 
omphalos are composed of spindle-shaped beads with a spiral thread 
of glass. The larger beads are separated by smaller ones. Such 


1 Middleton, fig. 5, p. 298. 

2 Vatican Museum, iter Daremberg et lio. 

’ Harrison, fig. 109; and Daremberg et Saglio, fig. 5405, s.v. Omphalos. 
‘ Daremberg et Saglio, fig. 5401. 
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Ficure 1. Lorus-Braps, as AMULETS, AMULET PENDANTS AND AMULET NETS 
(a) First dynasty, Egypt; opposed Lotus Buds. (6) From Anaglypha Trajani, Rome. 
(c) Omphalos, Delphi. (d-) m painted representations of the Omphalos at Delphi. 
(m, n) From Italian tombs. (0) Aztec bead, Mexico 
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spiral threads on beads are quite common since early Egyptian times 
as shown by first dynasty beads in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Figure 1, 1, shows the agrenon covering of the omphalos of Gaia, 
from a vase-painting. The tassel at the edge seems to consist of 
strings with beads of two sizes. 

There exists also another representation of the omphalos on which 
the bead strings have been replaced by ornamental bands.! The 
reason for the absence of lotus- and melon-beads is evident, because 
Apollo himself is seated on the omphalos, and serves as a shield be- 
tween the dead monster and the world. No amulets would thus be 
required. According to Harrison? the omphalos of Delphi was the 
tomb of Python, the monster killed by Apollo. In some representa- 
tions* the serpent is actually seen stretching its head out of the tomb. 
The purpose of placing the amulets on the tomb must thus have 
been to confine the monster and protect the living. The majority of 
omphalos representations in painting and sculpture appear thus 
with distinct beads, varying in type as well asinform. This variety 
of type can be explained in various ways. We might presume that 
the bead covering, whether actual or sculptured, had to be replaced 
from time to time as it became worn or destroyed. The varieties of 
beads in use at the time of repair were selected in the making of the 
new agrenon. Or we may assume that those who copied the details 


of the omphalos in painting did so carelessly or from hearsay, and 
covered it with such types of bead amulets with which they were ac- 
quainted. One type probably answered the purpose as well as any 
other type, the important idea being that the bead possessed some 
protective amuletic significance. 


MATERIAL oF Lotus- AND MELON-BEADS 


The earliest beads are made of paste and stone, but when glass 
came into general use during the eighteenth dynasty, the beads were 
made also of that material. By paste we mean any composition of 
clay and earths which was used cold in a plastic state, in contrast 
with glass which was used in a fused state, when hot. Paste beads 
continued to be made far into the Roman Empire, but the finer beads 
after the eighteenth dynasty were made of glass. Amber beads in 
these forms appear to have been common all through the first millen- 
nium B.c. when Mediterranean amber was almost exclusively used. 
From the early period of the Roman Empire we have beads carved of 
Baltic amber, sometimes in the shape of regular creased melons, 

1 Harrison, Themis, fig. 123, p. 411. 


2 Tbid., op. cit., pp. 398, 399. ~~ Varro and Hesychios. 
3 Ibid., op. cit., p. 404, fig. 1 
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sometimes with variations resembling flower buds. From this 
period we have also beads of these same types made of ivory and 
bone. During the early Middle Ages we have numerous lotus- and 
melon-beads made of stratified mosaic glass, and others made of 
plain glass with spiral thread bands, sometimes raked into plumate 
patterns, but of a poor technique. Rock crystal was used for the 
more expensive beads, while gold and gilt terra-cotta paste have been 
found in Etruscan tombs, but especially in tombs of the Ptolemaic 
period in Egypt. During this period gold glass was first invented, 
and gold glass melon-beads of the typical shape, or variations of this 
shape, are numerous from that time to the end ofthe first millennium 
A.D. During the Renaissance and until our day the manufacture of 
melon-beads of wood has been universal; such beads being used 
principally in rosaries for religious use. 


THE Bore 


The bore is either narrow or wide. By a narrow bore we under- 
stand one about one-fifth the diameter of the bead, and by a very 
wide bore one that is about one-third or one-half as wide as the bead. 
The early glass and paste beads of the Empire in Egypt had only the 
narrow bore, a fact which enables us at once to distinguish between 


the older and the later beads. The first bead with a wide bore that 
I have come across is from Lisht, datable to the nineteenth or 
twentieth dynasty. From the ninth century B.c. melon-beads with 
wide bore become the rule, and after that time the only beads of this 
kind with narrow bore are those made from amber or crystal. The 
origin of the wide bore is not known with certainty, but it was pos- 
sibly the result of unskilful technique. The creases and lobes were 
probably, in many cases certainly, produced by rolling the beads 
over a creased plate, and the wide bore permitted a heavy rod to be 
used as core handle, thus giving greater security in handling. It 
should also be observed whether the bore ends are tapering or 
squarely cut off, for the latter form appears after the fall of the 
Roman republic. From the beginning of the Empire the bores have 
very wide, flat faces, and the lobes end before they reach the bore 
openings. The surface around the bore is often twisted because of 
the technique employed in separating the glass rod from the bead. 
In the hard stone beads the bore openings are generally wider than 
the lumen of the bore, the entrance having been begun with a wide 
instrument and finished with a narrow one. In glass beads the bore 
is generally even, and of the size of the metal rod employed in making 
the bead But some glass beads have also been bored and the easiest 
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method of quickly distinguishing glass from crystal is to press the 
bead to the lips, for crystal will feel colder than glass. 


THE LoBEs 


The number of the lobes is not unimportant, and in a general way 
it can be said that during the tenth and eleventh centuries B.c. some 
lotus-melon-beads were made with as many as thirty lobes. In the 
time of the Roman Empire, after a long period with few lobes, the 
number of lobes again began to increase, the lobes becoming at the 
same time irregular and, of course, narrower. Lobes connected by a 
narrow strand band have so far been found only at Lisht from the 
nineteenth to the twentieth dynasties, at which time the lobes were 
also often separated by one or more depressed girdle creases. Dur- 
ing this period, also, beads with elevated girdle bands appear, but 
this type seems to have been neglected, and I know of no dated 
specimens after the seventh century B.c. Among the beads from 
Lisht we have also double creased lobes, that is, the ridge of the lobe 
is depressed by a crease running parallel to the lobe. After that 
period I know of no beads of that type until about the fourth century 
A.D. when the type was invented. At the same time lobes were also 
creased transversely, many such beads dating from the sixth century 
A.D. There are also melon-beads with creased lobes of apparently 


earlier date, but there is no possibility of establishing their chronol- 
ogy with absolute certainty, though I think it is certain that scat- 
tered specimens have been found in both early and late Etruscan 
tombs. Lobes with flat, narrow rectangular sides date from the 
eighth to the fourth centuries, and the type was reinvented again in 
the sixth century a.p. as a result of a quick and careless technique. 


PLAIN oR ComposiITE MATRIX 


The stratified mosaic glass used in the late Ptolemaic period and 
later in the sixth century a.p. has already been referred to, as well as 
the fact that the earliest inlay with mosaic columnar glass dates from 
the time of Augustus. Beads with a pitted surface have been found 
during the nineteenth to twentieth dynasties only, during which time 
also beads with one or more elevated or depressed girdle bands origi- 
nated, the only previous example being the girdled beads of the first 
dynasty, already mentioned (Fig. 1,a). Plumate ornamentation be- 
gan to be used during the eighteenth dynasty. Five types of plu- 
mate ornamentation date from the Empire, but that described as 
semifoliate,' although invented during the Empire, reached its most 

1G. Eisen, “On the Origin of Glass Blowing,” A.J.A., XX, 1916, pp. 134 ff. 
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characteristic perfection in the sixth century a.p. after being neg- 
lected for about six hundred years. Incrustate mosaic beads! be- 
came common in the ninth century B.c., were revived in the fourth 
century B.c., and after a period of neglect became once more in 
vogue in the fourth century A.p. and continued in use for a long time. 
In our day such technique is used by the Venetians on otherwise 
plain beads, generally with a matrix of black glass, as in antique 
specimens. 

From the Christian tombs of Chiusi and other places which can be 
dated in the Roman Empire we have small melon-beads character- 
ized by a very narrow bore, pointed ends, and with one to three 
girdle bands, resulting from a thread or threads of glass having been 
wound around the bead before the creases were made. One of these 
necklaces about the fourth century a.p. was found with a small 
Christian cross of bone. The matrix of these beads is generally 
white glass and the threads green, yellow, or red glass, which in no 
instance projects over the surface, but are not close enough to be 
called mosaic. 


HALtvep Beaps 


We must make a distinction between such beads as are halved 
transversely to the bore and such as are halved longitudinally. 


Beads of the former type come from Etruscan tombs of the ninth to 
the eighth centuries and also from Egyptian tombs of the same date. 
Longitudinally halved beads seem to date from the early part of the 
Roman Empire. They are made of glass, with the flat under sur- 
face covered with white paste in order to enhance the reflected bril- 
liancy of the glass which is nearly always deep blue. Yellow beads 
of this kind and date are rare. From the third or fourth century 
A.D. we have halved beads of black glass with double creased lobes, 
the beads being of very large size. Such halved beads not resulting 
from accidental breaking were used as pendants, these beads being 
graded from large to small ones. The bore or bores in such beads 
are always remarkably narrow. They sometimes possess trans- 
versely creased lobes, some plain, while others show a face in the 
centre, Figure 3, no. 135. Such beads occur from the fourth to the 
sixth centuries 


Lotus-MELON-BEADS WITH CUFFS 


By cuffs we understand a distinct space situated between the bore 
opening and the beginning of the lobes. The cuffs may be either 
wide or narrow, giving character to distinct varieties of beads. The 

1G. Eisen, ‘‘The Characteristics of Eye Beads,” A.J.A. XX, 1916, p. 21. 
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earliest paste lotus-melon beads with cuffs date from the nineteenth 
to the twentieth dynasties, but the type was discontinued or at least 
neglected until the time of the later Ptolemies, when the form was 
reinvented in gold glass. According to Hampel, the purpose of the 
cuffs on beads of gold glass of the late Middle Ages was to prevent 
the two layers of glass, between which the gold was enclosed, from 
separating. This, no doubt, is true in regard to the poorer kinds of 
gold glass of later mediaeval times, but the finer gold glass beads of 
the Ptolemies contained no such cuffs, and no such separation of the 
layers has been observed. Still the cuffs undoubtedly acted as a 
protection against wear and tear, like the rim around a bowl or the 
collar around a bottle. 


SysTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT 


A systematic arrangement in the same sense as that used by 
naturalists is not possible in regard to beads, because, unlike plants 
and animals, they have not always been derived from one another, 
but from the artisan’s fancy which, however, was often induced by 
the technique. 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF LOBED AND CREASED BEADS 


1. Oblong opposed beads. Paste glazed green. Lobes few and 


distinct. Two plain but not elevated girdle bands, separated by 
deep creases. Bore narrow. Size large. I Dynasty, Egypt. 
Metropolitan Museum. Two buds, one at each end. (Fig. 1, a). 
A somewhat similar bead of amber, with one girdle band is in the 
Museum of Orvieto. It is not dated but seems to be of the period 
from the ninth to seventh century B.c. 

2. Lotus-bud bead of greenish glazed paste of the same general 
technique as the bead of the first dynasty, is exhibited in the Metro- 
politan Museum side by side with the former. Both beads are from 
the foundation deposit of the Osiris Temple at Abydos. 

3. Typical spherical beads, with comparatively few lobes and nar- 
row bore, are in the collection from the Palace of Amenhotep III in 
the Metropolitan Museum. XVIII Dynasty, Egypt. Mostly of 
glass, but a few of glazed paste (Fig. 2, nos. 1-34). Similar beads, 
but made of glazed paste, are also in the Metropolitan Museum from 
Lisht, datable to the XIX to XX Dynasties (Nos. 35-37, 42, 43, 45, 
46, 51, 55, 56). 

4. Small, oblong or spherical beads. Glazed paste, with from three 
to seven lobes. Many from the village at Lisht. Now in Metro- 
politan Museum. The long cylindrical shape predominates. The 
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colored glaze is poor and has mostly disappeared, is generally pale 
gray green (Fig. 2, no. 57). 

5. More or less spherical beads with a central girdle crease continued 
around the bead in a straight direction. Several from Lisht, XIX to 
XX Dynasties (Fig. 2, no. 52). 

6. Zigzag girdle creased bead. The crease causes the lobes to meet 
alternately (Fig. 2, no. 49). 

7. Spherical bead with few lobes, narrow bore. Lobes flattened on 
top, connected one with another by a narrow strand of matrix, which, 
however, does not form a regular band. Lisht, XIX to XX Dy- 
nasties. Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 2, no. 45). 

8. Spherical bead, few lobes, deep creases. The lobes and creases 
covered with minute pits intended as decoration. Lisht, XIX to 
XX Dynasties. Metropolitan Museum. 

9. Spherical-turbinate with projecting girdle region, many lobes and 
shallow creases, compressed in the direction of the poles. Datable 
to about 1200 B.c. One in the Museo Nazionale, Florence, from 
Thessaly (Fig. 2, no. 75); others found in the VI layer at Troy by 
Professor Dérpfeld (Troja und Ilion, fig. 3876). In many respects 
these beads resemble the half beads described below which are of a 
later date (Fig. 2, nos. 80, 81). 

10. Plane convex beads. Distinct lobes about twelve in number. 
Narrow bore. The beads appear like melons cut off transversely. 
The plane surface is often slightly convex or concave, and it is evi- 
dent that two beads were intended to be strung face to face (Fig. 2, 
nos. 80, 81). From Conca, Museo Etrusco, Rome. About ninth to 
eighth century B.c. Similar beads with fewer lobes and of deeper 
glaze are from the Museo Nazionale in Turin. Egypt, undated and 
without locality. Probably about 1000 B.c. (Fig. 2, nos. 76, 77). 

11. Plane-convex, nine to twelve lobes. Narrow bore, which at the 
upper pole is surrounded by a sunken face. Augusto Castellani 
Collection, Rome. Bluish glaze. Said to be from Palestrina, near 
Rome. About seventh century B.c. or earlier (Fig. 2, nos. 83, 84). 

12. Oblong, flattened, with end cuffs. Glazed paste, white, blue 
and sometimes blackish blue. Lobes are generally straight, not 
separated by a girdle crease, but are often imperfect, ending long be- 
fore they reach the cuffs. Figure 2, nos. 53, 60, and 61, from Lisht, 
XIX to XX Dynasties. Nos. 68 and 72, from Thebes, Egypt. Au- 
thor’s collection. Similar beads have been described by Perrot and 
Chipiez (Histoire de l’Art. Tome I. Gréce Primitive, p. 343. fig. 
502), and by them dated in the XVIII Dynasty. A similar bead was 
found in the Palace of Amenhotep III at Thebes. Similar beads 
have been described by Furtwingler (Furtwingler und Loeschcke, 
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Mykenische Vasen) from Ialysus, and by the author assigned, on 
account of the discovery with them of a scarab of Amenhotep III, to 
a time somewhat posterior to that Pharaoh. 

13. Oblong, fusiform, with narrow cuffs, and girdle crease. Paste, 
glazed pale blue. From Lisht, XIX to XX Dynasties (Fig. 2, no. 
44). 

14. Oblong, fusiform, round, with cuffs, and a plane central girdle 
band which projects more or less above the surface of the bead. 
Others are spherical. Paste, glazed green. All dated ones are from 
Lisht, XIX to XX Dynasties, but similar beads are not uncommon 
in collections. (Fig. 2, no. 52). 

15. Cuffless spherical beads with central elevated girdle band separat- 
ing prominent lobes which are either straight or slightly diagonal. 
Pinkish red terra-cotta paste. Common in Italian tombs both in 
Etruria and Sicily. One in a necklace in the National Museum of 
Ancona is datable to the sixth century B.c. Bore is medium size. 

16. Spherical or oval beads with wide and elevated cuffs. Generally 
small size (Fig. 2, nos. 70, 71). Glazed paste, but also of glass. 
Furtwingler, op. cit., pl. A, fig. 12, represents seven such beads, with 
about 12 to 14 lobes, and others with about 5 lobes. The only de- 
scription is ‘porcelain beads.”” About 1200 B.c. 

17. Gilt terra-cotta beads with few lobes. (Furtwingler, op. cit., pl. 
B.) A necklace of 33 beads apparently similar to some beads in the 
Castellani Collection in Rome, from Cervetri. Some show narrow 
cuffs at the ends. These beads are probably all previous to 1000 
B.C. 

18. Lobed and cross creased pendants. Oblong bud type. Blue 
glass. Castellani Collection, from Palestrina. All are about two 
inches long, by one-half inch. Six or fewer lobes. Others are in the 
Museum of Ancona, in the “‘vetrina del oro,”’ and according to the 
Curator Sr. Sighinolfi, datable by vases to the sixth century B.c. 
Some of these beads have plain lobes; others show a plumate pattern 
of raked threads. 

19. Spheres of amber. Typical forms, spherical, made of Medi- 
terranean amber. Narrow bore, and few lobes. Made upon the 
pattern of lotus-melon beads from the Palace of Amenhotep III. 
Many are in the Etruscan collections, and may be assigned to the 
eighth century sB.c. Museo Etrusco, Rome. Others of similar 
shape are of bone, in many collections, all without date, but they 
probably extend from Etruscan to Coptic times. 

20. Cylinders with plumate decoration. Cylindrical or fusiform 
beads of glass, black or white, generally large size. Plumate pattern 
of inlaid spiral thread, mostly of yellow glass, so deeply raked that 
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the bead has become longitudinally lobed and creased. Such beads 
made with superior technique are found in all Italian collections 
datable to the eighth to seventh centuries B.c. Some are several 
inches long, tapering toward the ends. Others are in the form of 
even cylinders. According to O. Montelius (Die vorklassische 
Chronologie Italiens) the beads of this type exhibited in the Museo 
Archaeologico in Florence (Sala II, No. 7877) began to appear even 
in the tenth to ninth century B.c. But the beads in the Museo 
Etrusco in Rome from Falerii were found with a scarab of the Pharaoh 
Piankhi of the eighth century B.c. Those with yellow, arched leaf 
inlay are numerous. Many are from Conca, the ancient Satricum. 
One from Leprignano in the Museo Etrusco has 24 rows of yellow 
arches. In the Metropolitan Museum there is a necklace of some- 
what similar beads of black glass, arranged in two parallel rows, but 
as it contains an intruded bead of the third century A.p., its chrono- 
logical value is greatly impaired. A most perfect and beautiful 
specimen is in the collection of Giorgio Sangiorgi in Rome. Its 
matrix is pale blue glass with spiral inlay of chrome yellow. In 
many cases these beads have lost their lobed ornamentation, the 
cavities of the inlay remaining. 

21. Spherical beads with distinct lobes, plumate inlay. The oldest 
datable bead is from the Tomba della Straniera. Museo Nazionale 
Archeologico, Florence. It is of about the ninth century B.c., found 
with large eye beads with stratified eyes, the blue color of which is 
much more brilliant than that of the one published by me (Ari 
Bull., 1919, pl. I, fig. 43). These beads continued to be made 
for some time, but their characteristics have not been fully de- 
termined. 

22. Cylinders with creases and plumate inlay. Common in the 
sixth century a.p. These beads resemble to a certain degree the 
older beads of this form and ornamentation of the seventh century 
B.c., but the majority differ from these by the inlay being more ele- 
vated. This characteristic has given some investigators the idea 
that the beads, as well as numerous glass vessels with a similar orna- 
mentation, were made in a different manner, not by rolling-in bands, 
but by painting the beads by means of enamel colors. The principal 
advocate of this theory was Anton Kisa (Das Glas in Altertum) but 
it is easy to prove that this theory is wrong. Not only do the leaves 
and other ornamental units correspond with each other on each side 
of the dividing strokes, which would rarely be the case if they had 
been painted, but we find many beads with the ornamentation fallen 
out, leaving deep concave hollows, showing that the leaves had ac- 
tually been rolled in. Of the large number of this type found in 
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Lombard tombs few have been raked sufficiently deep to show 
creases and lobes, and thus do not belong to the family of melon- 
beads. Many, however, show such creases and lobes, but can be 
distinguished from the older beads by the colors of the inlay which is 
white, yellow, green and sometimes blue, and by the base matrix 
which is generally red. Some, however, resemble the older beads to 
such an extent that a separation is sometimes difficult and at present 
often impossible. 

23. Typical amulet lotus-melon beads with very wide bores, poor 
green glaze and generally of poor technique. They occur in enor- 
mous numbers in old Italian tombs as early as the ninth century 
B.c., and also in tombs of much later date; but they are conspicuously 
scarce in very fine necklaces after the fifth century B.c. Their prob- 
able meaning has already been referred to. Figure 2, no. 88 repre- 
sents one of the best made specimens. 

24. Finer amulet lotus-melon beads. Typical forms, few lobes, 
wide bore, better technique and finer, better preserved glaze of blue, 
green, red and yellow, are found from about the fifth century B.c. 
to the Roman Empire (Figs. 2 and 3, nos. 89, 90, 91, 114, 115, 120). 
Many of these come from Pompeii and must thus be of the first 
century A.D. 

25. Flattened melon-beads. Generally flattened in the direction of 
the bore, like Figure 3, no. 116, may have appeared already in the 
first centuries B.c., but they become common in the first centuries 
A.D. Generally of pale, dull, blue glass, which has a waxy appear- 
ance. The lobes on these beads reach almost to the bore, and are 
very even in size and form, and when viewed from the side the edges 
of the lobes form an unbroken ring on account of the narrow space 
around the bore opening not reached by the lobes. 

26. Spherical with two or four lobes. Made of plain monochrome 
glass. Seem to be characteristic of the third or fourth centuries B.c. 
Some of that date, in the Museo Etrusco, Rome, are from Capena 
(Fig. 2, nos. 99-110). 

27. Spherical with four lobes, incrustated. Made of incrustated 
mosaic glass, multi-colored fragments on a black glass matrix, are 
common in Egypt. Their similarity of form with the Capena beads 
seems to indicate that they belong to the fourth or third century B.c. 
These beads are generally beautiful, and show an inlay of irregular 
fragments, in a very hard black glass matrix. 

28. Spherical with two kinds of layered glass. With typical lobes, 
made of a matrix of two kinds of glass (Fig. 2, nos. 85, 86, 94). The 
colored layered bands pass through the whole matrix and do not re- 
sult from inlay. Common in Etruscan tombs of the fifth century 
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B.c., but itis probable that the type was earlier. The fine bead (Fig. 
3, no. 112) from Populonia is dated to the fourth century B.c. 

29. Spherical or slightly compressed, from pole to pole, with few 
and distinct ribs, wide bore. The ribs are made more prominent by 
paint applied to the creases. A specimen of red terra-cotta or red 
glaze is in the Museo Nazionale in Bologna, Sepolcro Gallico nel 
Predio Benacci. No. 623. Earlier than 300 8.c. Another painted 
bead, but of green paste, is described by James Curle (Newstead, A 
Roman Frontier Post. Glasgow, 1911). This bead is probably like 
the rest of the beads of the second century a.p. from this place. 

30. Spherical with inlay of mosaic glass. Few lobes, matrix inlaid 
with pieces of cut-off columnar rods. These beads, of which Figure 
3, no. 113 gives a general appearance, belongs to the time of Au- 
gustus and Tiberius. One is from Lake Nemi, Museo Nazionale, 
Rome; another from Pompeii is in the Museum in that city. 

31. Gold glass beads. Spherical, and perfectly made with few 
lobes and without cuffs. The best are represented by the necklace 
in the Munich Antiquarium, Room 1, Punt 7, from Meroé. May be 
dated to the third or second century B.c. According to Tischler 
gold glass was invented in the fourth century B.c. The older gold 
glass beads are generally, if not always, plain and smooth, and in this 
respect seem to differ from the later gold glass beads with striated 
surface. Figure 2, no. 111 represents one of the Meroé beads some- 
what diminished, and seen from the bore end. Gold glass beads 
continued to be made in Coptic times, and from that period we have 
many very well made beads which have not been sufficiently studied 
to reveal the exact technique. The art of making these beads soon 
degenerated and we find none in the Lombard collections from Castel 
Trosino and Nocera Umbra. But Hampel (Altertiimer d. friihen 
Mittelalters in Ungarn) has described and figured many from 
Hungary with clumsy caps at the ends, and generally of degraded 
technic, which are often nothing but caricatures of the older beads. 
Instead of gold glass, silver glass was often used with very good ef- 
fect, and even yellow and white paint was substituted for metal films. 

32. Fusiform lobed. On the Omphalos and the “ Anaglypha.”’ 

33. Spherical with irregular lobes. <A large flat field around the 
bore openings which are not encroached on by the lobes. The 
earliest dated are from Vindonissa near Ziirich, in the Provincial 
Museum of Brugg (Fig. 3, nos. 116 and 117). Few, however, are as 
well made as the figure would indicate, most being more irregular 
like Nos. 125 and 126. The type has been described by Curle (op. 
cit.). First and second century a.p. These beads are mostly pale 
waxy blue, semi-opaque and of a decided milkiness. 
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34. Wide flutings, pointed lobe, with narrow, pointed or ridged 
lobes. (Fig. 3, no. 121). The specimens are in the Museum of 
Bath, the drawing having been furnished by Mrs. Russel Forbes. 
It is not quite clear whether these beads are spherical or flattened. 
Early Roman Empire. 

35. Narrow bore, threadings small, regular typical spherical or 
olive-shaped beads, with narrow lobes, very narrow bore and no 
space around the openings which are nearly reached by the lobes. 
The ends of the bead are often pointed. The matrix is generally 
white, but transversely banded by rolled-in threads of a different 
color. These beads are always well made and seem to agree but 
little with the technique of this period. Specimens are common in 
many collections, but I have so far never been able to date one 
with certainty. In the Museum of Chiusi there is a necklace of 35 
beads containing two beads of this type. In the same necklace is 
a small bone cross, two yellow beads of glass with white caps or cuffs, 
several red glass beads, one of which has the surface moulded to 
diamond shaped facets. If not intrusions the type may be dated to 
the third or fourth century a.p. Unfortunately, the Chiusi collec- 
tions show numerous intrusions, few field records and too many 
erroneous data to be of any great chronological assistance. One 
necklace described as “ Etruscan”’ contains a mixture of beads from 
the third century B.c. to the sixth century a.p. I have drawings of 
five beads of this type from Chiusi (Fig. 3, nos. 120 a—b). 

36. Spherical with angular girdle region. Many thin lobes sepa- 
rated by deep creases. The ridges of the lobes are thin, even, flat, 
and the sides of the creases are plane. Chiusi, Early Roman Empire 
second to fourth centuries (Fig. 3, no. 132). Matrix, black glass. 
In the Castellani Collection (Rome) are several spindle whorls 
of this type made of glazed paste from Palestrina, but not 
dated. 

37. Convex, three lobed, half-beads. Of blue glass, occasionally of 
yellow (Fig. 3, nos. 128 and 129). Underside painted white to en- 
hance the color effect. They occur with single or double bore. 
These are not accidentally split beads, but manufactured for the 
purpose of pendants. They probably belong to the early part of the 
Roman Empire, though I do not know of any certainly dated speci- 
mens. A very common type. 

38. Convex with many lobes. Generally two parallel bores. Dark 
blue or black glass. The outer lobes generally plain, the inner trans- 
versely creased. Sometimes a face-mask in the center. Numerous, 
with many variations, but the general appearance is always the 
same. Can be dated to the period from the fourth to sixth century, 
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several being in the Castel Trosino and Nocera Umbra collections 
(Fig. 3, nos. 131, 135 of the sixth century a.p.). 

39. Tubular lobed forms. Plain tubular and cylindrical, lobed 
beads have not yet been properly investigated. Figure 3, nos. 
122-124 ' from the Museum of Bath in Somersetshire are of glass. 
Early part of the Roman Empire. Somewhat later is the greenish 
bead, No. 119 in the Landes Museum, Ziirich; and No. 137 is of a 
bead of black glass from Alb, in the Historical Museum in Stuttgart, 
dated to the time of the migrations. Similar beads are among the 
Lombard collections in Museo Nazionale, Rome, all belonging to the 
sixth century a.p. A long green bead, tubular, slightly conical, is 
figured by Boulanger (Mobilier Funéraire Gallo-Romain de France en 
Picardie et Artoise, pl. 41, fig. 2), which was found with coins of 
Gratianus, about 367-383 a.p. These tubular melon forms can thus 
be considered as late Roman and early Mediaeval, connecting with 
the clumsy squarely cut off types of the later Mediaeval Age. 

40. Compressed disk-like melon-types with single bore. Figure 3, 
no. 136 belongs to the period of migrations, probably sixth century 
A.D. From Alb, Historical Museum, Stuttgart. A very common 
degraded form, like No. 136. 

41. Disk-like, lobed, flat with two bores. Figure 3, no. 155, from 
Nocera Umbra, is a type closely related to the last, and represented 
in most collections of this period, sixth century a.p. Those ex- 
hibited from Nocera Umbra were strung as dividers among other 
beads. 

42. Spiral thread inlay. Spherical or cylindrical beads, few wide 
lobes, generally made of black coarse glass with a spiral thread inlay 
which has been deeply rolled in before the bead was lobed. This 
type is variable. The threads are white or green, wide or narrow, 
close or wide apart. The majority of these beads date from the 
fourth to the sixth centuries and are common in all collections of 
Lombard, Merovingian and early Byzantine beads. The type was 
manufactured in the ninth century B.c. and continued to be made, 
but I have not studied them sufficiently to separate the older from 
the later beads definitely. This especially refers to forms like No. 
146. Others like Nos. 147 and 156 are readily identified as early 
Mediaeval. 

43. Stratified glass. Spherical, oblong, olive-shaped, barrel- 
shaped, etc., made from stratified mosaic glass, alternating layers of 
white, black, red, green, etc., as represented by Figure 3, nos. 138 
and 139, date from the migrations, probably sixth century a.p. The 
figures represent beads from Kaiseraugst in Aargau. Historical 

1 The figures were made by Mrs. Russell Forbes of Rome. 
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Museum, Ziirich, Case 92, top 2, No. 616. These beads were prob- 
ably shaped in a mould as the colored bands have retained the 
straight outline in the creases. Beads of this appearance were 
probably also made by winding colored glass threads around the 
bead. Such beads should be distinguished as a special type. It is 
possible that No. 138 is a bead of that kind. 

44. Deep lobes with rings and spots (Fig. 3, nos. 133 and 134). 
Yellow glass. From Albin Schwaben. Fifth to sixth century a.p. 
The figures represent two distinct beads, of different form, but of the 
same technique. The bead 133 is dated between 217-400 a.p. for 
what reason I could not learn. Figures are diminished. 

45. Clear glass melon-beads. Late Roman or Early Mediaeval 
imitating crystal. Such melon-beads are very numerous and found 
in various forms. Many possess the common melon forms already 
described, but some have the form shown in Figure 3, nos. 148 a, b, 
both from Nocera Umbra, Museo Nazionale, Rome, marked 
LXXXVII, from a woman’s necklace. Both of yellowish glass. 
Some of these beads reach large size, with a diameter of two inches or 
so, like the one from Castel Trosino, in the same Museum. Marked 
“G.” Nos. 148, 153, 154. 

46. Mulberry forms. Whether the mulberry beads should be 
classed among the melon-beads or not is of little importance so long 
as it is understood that they are not derived from the melon-beads 
by simple cross-creasing of the lobes. It is probably that these 
beads actually represent a new type, and were intended to represent 
the mulberry fruit. This supposition is strengthened by finding 
that the first of the beads appeared in the early part of the Empire 
about the time when silk was first introduced and when the mulberry 
trees as a source of the food for the silkworm attracted the attention 
of all the curious. The beads are always of glass, transparent white, 
pale sherry yellow, pale blue, etc. The size is about that of the 
fruit (Fig. 3, no. 151). A necklace in the Historical Landes 
Museum of Ziirich in Case 60, CCLIV contains 53 beads of glass, 13 
of which are of typical mulberry shape with three transverse rows of 
bosses arranged in longitudinal rows. Colors blue or green (No. 
152). Inthe same necklace are seen about twenty-five beads of pale 
yellow glass in the shape of cuffs, the centre occupied by one row of 
knobs, while the ends are lined with a very narrow but well projecting 
cuff-rim. Similar beads of the same kind of glass, but without end 
rims, are seen in the necklace CXL, Nocera Umbra, sixth century 
A.D. The blue bead with two rows of knobs resembles No. 151. 
Other more typical beads may be dated to the time of Augustus, or 
even earlier. One of white glass is from Luni, exhibited in the 
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Roman collection in the Museo Archaeologico in Florence, Vetrina I, 
nos. 69, 652. This bead resembles No. 151 in shape, but is less 
spherical. Another longer bead with three rows of knobs is seen 
among the undated beads in the Museo Nazionale delle Terme in 
Rome. It is of sherry yellow, translucent glass. In Viterbo I pro- 
cured a long necklace of similar beads of white, yellow, and blue 
glass, well graded as to size. It came from a tomb near that city. 
Other beads of this general type are seen in a necklace of fourteen 
beads in the museum of Corneto Tarquinia. They are bluntly 
fusiform with tapering ends, about twice as long as No. 151, made of 
pure white glass. There are three longitudinal rows of double 
knobs, the doubling being in the direction of the longitudinal axis of 
the bead. The knobs in each traverse row are about eight or nine. 
None of the beads in the necklace can be determined as to date, nor 
do we know that they were all found together. Modern Venetian 
beads of this type are often found in collections. They generally 
reveal spots of colored glass and can readily be distinguished from 
the antique beads. 

Intrusions. Very few necklaces exhibited in museums, here and 
abroad, are free from intrusions of beads of a different period. Thus 
in the Lombard necklaces from Castel Trosino and Nocera Umbra, 
in the Terme Museum in Rome, very many of the hundreds of neck- 
laces are contaminated with beads of older periods. In these cases 
the intrusions may be due to’ancient tomb robberies by the Lombard 
invaders who wore the beads they had extracted from tombs of the 
third century A.p. (and in some instances even earlier), in conjunc- 
tion with the beads of their own time. These intruded beads are all 
of the lotus-melon types with wide bore, made of blue or uncolored 
glass, and of an older technique which fixes their chronology. The 
frequent intrusion of lotus-melon beads of older date in ancient 
necklaces might also be explained by assuming that these beads 
were treasured both as heirlooms and for their amuletic virtue. 
This is also suggested by their position in the front. centre of the 
necklace, the place of honor so to say, even when the condition 
of the beads was much inferior to the rest of the units in the 
necklace. 

On the whole bead types soon went out of fashion, the lotus-melon 
beads alone holding their supremacy, though with continuous varia- 
tions, during the two and a half millennia we know them to have 
been made and worn. Material for their history after the seventh 
century A.D. is not at hand, but it does not seem improbable that the 
type survives in the rosary and prayer beads which are still very 
much in use in certain religious creeds and rites. 
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Figure 1 


(a) Lotus-melon bead. Two opposed lotus buds. First Egyptian dynasty. 
Metropolitan Museum. First Egyptian room. 

(b) End pendant of lotus-melon bead, string tassel. Anaglypha Trajani, Roman 
Forum. After original. 

(c) Four lotus-melon bead groups. Double lotus buds opposed, and also closed 
buds. Omphalos at Delphi. Harrison, B.C.H., 1900, p. 254, fig. 2, 
Themis, p. 398. Evans, Palace of Minos, II, p. 840. Observe that the 
beads on the omphalos are of different sizes and forms, but all of lotus- 
melon type. 

(d) Bead from omphalos, vase painting. Middleton, J.H.S., Vol. 1X, 1898, p. 
297, fig. 4. 

(e) Bead from omphalos, vase painting. Middleton, J.H.S., l.c., p. 298, fig. 5; 
Harrison, Themis, fig. 128. 

(f) Bead covering of a torso, Vatican. Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. Agrenon. 

(g) Covering of the copy of the omphalos, Athens. Middleton, l.c., p. 299. 

(h) Omphalos covering, vase painting. Middleton, l.c., fig. 8. 

(i) Omphalos covering, vase painting. Daremberg et Saglio, fig. 5405. 

(j) Omphalos covering on coin. Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. Omphalos, fig. 5401. 

(k) Omphalos covering, vase painting. O. Jann, Vasenbilder, Orestes in Delphi, 
(1839), I. Harrison, Themis, fig. 108. Evidently painted by one who 
had seen the original. 

(1) Omphalos, covering of Gaia. Harrison, Themis, p. 443, fig. 137. The strings 
end in tassels as in the Anaglypha Trajani, Forum, Rome. 

(m) and (n) Lotus-melon beads, ninth century B.c. tomb-amulets. Bologna 
Museum, Italy. The most common and perhaps most ancient general 
type. Ninth century B.c. to third century A.p. 


(0) Whorl bead, from the lake of the City of Mexico, Ethnog. Museum, Rome, 
Italy. Type also found in Peru. 


Ficores 2 anp 3 


The first numerals after the letter T refer to the number of the type described in 
the text. Some of the beads have been reproduced in less than natural size be- 
cause of lack of space. 

Numbers: 
1-34. From the Palace of Amenhotep III, Thebes. XVIII Dynasty. The 
last three figures are viewed from the bore opening. Glass T. 3. 
35-67. From Lisht, XIX-XX Dynasties. Paste. 
35, 36, 37, 42, 43, 46. T. 3. 
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42,43. T. 3. 
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55, 56. T. 3. 


57. T. 4. 
58, 59. T. 4-3. 
60,61. T. 12. 


62-65. Variations of T. 3. Glass and paste. 

66. T.15. Museum of Ancona. 

68-72. T.12. Ialysos. 

73. T. 3. Vrocastro. Crete. After photograph by Miss Edith Hall (Mrs. 
Dohan). About 1000 B.c. ‘ 

75. T.9. Troy, after W. Dérpfeld, Troja und Ilion. 

76, 77. T.10. Museo Nazionale, Turin, Italy. 

78. T.3. Etruscan tombs. Glass. 

79. T.10. Variation. Crete. About 1000 B.c. 

81. T. 10. Variation. Satricum. Museo Etrusco, Rome. About ninth 
century 

82. T.9. Variation. Violet glaze, paste. Satricum. 

83, 84. T.11. Paste, blue glaze. 


. 24. 


. 23, variation. Fifth century B.c. 

96. T. 23. Variation. Museum of Ancona, Montefiortino. Gallic tomb. 
Third century B.c. 

97,98. T. 29. 

99-110. T. 26. Third-fourth century B.c. Capena, etc. 

111. T.31. Gold glass. Meroe. Antiquarium, Munich. 

112. T. 28. Populonia. Museum in Florence. 

113. T.30. Lake Nemi. Museo*Nazionale, Rome. 

114-115. T.24. Variations of the early Roman Empire. 

116, 117. T. 33. Vindonissa. Switzerland about second century a.p. Brugg. 

118. T.28. Early Roman Empire. 

119. T.39. Roman Empire. 

120. T.35. Glass. Chiusi Museum. 

121. T.24. Museum, Bath, England. Glass. 

122-124. T.39. Museum, Bath, England. 

125, 126. T.33. From Newstead. After James Curle. Second century a.p. 

127. T. 42, variation. White glass, blue thread bands. 

128, 129. T. 37, see T. 10. 

130, 131. T.38. Roman Empire. About first century a.p. 

132. T.36. Chiusi. About second-third century a.p. 


133. T.44. Lombard. Sixth century s.c. 

134. T. 38. Castel Trosino. Sixth century a.p. 
136. T. 40. 

137. T.39. Alb. Hist. Stuttgart Museum. 


138, 139. T. 43. 
140. Alb. Stuttgart Museum. 
141, 142. T. 39. Variation. Glass and paste. Nocera Umbra. Castel 


Trosino. 
143. T. 42. Pierpont Morgan Collection. Alamannen-Frankish types. 


Sixth century. 


88. T. 23. 
89-93. TH 
94. T. 28. 
| 
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144, 145. T. 24. Variation. Morgan Collection. Metropolitan Museum. 
Castel Trosino. 

146, 147. T.42. Castel Trosino, etc. Sixth century a.p. 

148. T.45. Glass. Lombard period. Sixth century a.p. 

149-152. T. 46 and variation. Castel Trosino, Nocera Umbra, etc. Sixth 
century A.D. 

153, 154. T. 45. Variation. After Boulanger, Mobilier Funéraire. Seventh— 
eighth century A.D. 

155. T.38. Nocera Umbra. Sixth century a.p. 

156. T.42. Castel Trosino. Inlay spiral. 

157-159. Types of the eleventh-twelfth centuries a.v. After Hampel. 

160-161. Japanese, modern, ivory. 

162. Corean or Chinese, glass. Columnar mosaic inlay. Aino bead. 

163. Japanese, ivory, carved, modern. 

Gustavus A. 
New York Ciry 
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TWO INSCRIBED SLINGERS’ BULLETS FROM 
GALATISTA 


Some years ago I purchased of a man from Galatista, Macedonia, 
two lead slingers’ bullets (wodvBdides or podtBdawar) which are 
interesting because of the inscriptions upon them. They had 
presumably been found somewhere in the district in which that town 
is situated. It lies about twenty miles in a straight line southeast of 
Salonica, and about eighteen miles nearly due north of the ancient 
city of Olynthus. Both bullets have the shape customary for such 
missiles, being wider in the middle and pointed towards the ends. 
The inscriptions are in relief, which is usual in monuments of this 
kind. That is, the letters were cut retrograde in the sides of the 
mold so that they appear raised and in normal position on the 
finished bullet. 

The larger of the two (Fig. 1) is 42 mm. long, 25 mm. wide, and its 
circumference at the middle is 78 mm. It weighs 106.9 grammes.' 


Fieure 1. Siincers’ BULLET FROM MACEDONIA 


It is uninjured except for two little cuts apparently made when it. 
struck the ground. In the course of time it has taken on a reddish 
patina. On one side is represented a thunderbolt made thus: 
S39. On the other side are the letters TAMA followed by 
a dot and what looks like part of a round letter, but is probably 
not. The dot is evidently accidental, as there are others near it. 
The lower part of the first two letters is slightly rubbed. I read the 
word zazaji] “Ouch!” intended to express the feelings of the man 
hit by it.2 The forms of the letters indicate that it dates from the 

1 IT am indebted to Professor A. W. Goodspeed of the Department of Physics of 


the University of Pennsylvania for having these bullets weighed. 
? The possibility has occurred to me that the Macedonians may have said raré 
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third century B.c. This inscription shows a sense of humor on the 
part of the maker of the mold. Humorous inscriptions on slingers’ 
bullets are well known from other examples, but I have not come 
across any other inscribed with this particular exclamation. 

The second bullet (Fig. 2) is, perhaps, more important than the 
first. One end is slightly chipped, where it may have hit a stone in 
falling. It is a little smaller than the other, being 36 mm. long, 26 
mm. wide, and its circumference at the middle is 77 mm. Its 
weight is 89.3 grammes. It has upon one side an inscription, some 
of the letters of which are missing, and the last two not clear. I read 


Figure 2. Siincers’ BULLET FROM MACEDONIA 


it OWN QN, ’Odv[vGijwr, that is “bullet of the Olynthians.”” The 
forms of the letters are older than those on the other bullet, and I 
should date it early in the fourth century B.c. The local form of the 
lambda, together with the Ionic omega, seems to make this dating 
certain. - This was a time when Olynthus enjoyed great prosperity. 
It was largely inhabited by Chalcidians. Hence it was natural that 
the people should use lV, the Chalcidian form of lambda in their writ- 
ing. So far as I am aware no other inscribed bullet from Olynthus 
is known. In fact very little epigraphic material of any kind has so 
far been brought to light from that city. The reverse side of the 
bullet is plain. 

Lead slingers’ bullets are by no means uncommon, and they are 
widely scattered in different museums. They are usually without 
inscriptions. There are many of them, mostly uninscribed, in the 
National Museum in Athens. Various publications have been made 
of different collections, such as the important papers of Vischer,' who 
discussed eighty-four specimens, including fifty-nine inscribed with 


for xaxai. I find no record of such a form, but my colleague, Professor R. G. 
Kent, tells me that a was sometimes used for a: in Macedonian. See O. Hoffmann, 
Die Makedonen, ihre Sprache und ihr Volkstum, p. 244, who cites 454 for aidhp, 
adpaia for alOpia and for at@ados. 

1 Kleine Schriften, I1, pp. 240 ff. 


a. 
3 4% 
4 
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at least one Greek letter;! and Michon’s account of the bullets in the 
Louvre.2. There are thirty-six of these which he decides are genuine, 
and of them thirteen bear Greek letters. 

The best general account of this class of antiquities known to me 
is that of G. Fougéres in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des 
antiquités.2 He divides the inscribed bullets into six classes. Those 
which have the name of the people of some city in the genitive plural 
are fairly numerous, though the name is frequently abbreviated. 
He cites, for example, KOPIN for Kopw/[@iwv], PO for ‘Pol[diwr], 
and BOI for 

Slingers’ bullets vary greatly in size and weight. Vischer found 
that the eighty-four specimens which he weighed varied from 22.8 
gr. to 136.8 gr. The two from Galatista here published are thus seen 
to be among the heavier specimens of their class. 


NICKERSON BATES 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 A few bear Latin inscriptions, but these lie outside the compass of this paper. 
For a full discussion of such bullets see Zangemeister, Ephemeris Epigraphica, 


VIL pp. 1-143. 
? B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1894, pp. 268 ff. 
’ Vol. II, pp. 1608, ff. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 26-28, 1929 


Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its fiftieth anniversary 
and thirty-first general meeting for the reading and discussion of 
papers, upon invitation of the Boston Society of the Institute and of 
Boston University in Boston, Massachusetts, December 26-28, 1929, 
in conjunction with the American Philological Association and the 
College Art Association. There were three sessions for the reading of 
papers, one of which consisted of four groups meeting simultaneously, 
besides one joint session with the College Art Association, and 
another like session with the American Philological Association. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26. 2.00 P.M. 


1. ATTRIBUTABLE VASES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND 
ELSEWHERE 
H. R. W. Smith, University of California 
This paper will be published later. 


2. Dvordx’s Postuumous DatTING or THE TuRIN-MILAN Hours 
J. Donald Young, Columbia University 


Wilde and Swoboda, in their preface to Max Dvofak’s Das Rédisel der Kunst der 
Briider Van Eyck, say that, before his death, Dvof4k had been collecting notes 
for an attack on Paul Post’s dating of the miniatures by Hands G and H in the 
Turin-Milan Hours on the basis of costume. Dvofrdk was trying to prove that 
Post’s criterion, the deep sack sleeve of the men, which he dated in the second 
decade of the fifteenth century, was also found in the middle and second half of 
the century. Wilde and Swoboda say that he found it in three panels by Geertgen 
tot Sint Jans and on one by an unknown master of his school. In the latter a 
form of sack sleeve appears on three women, but it is not the deep sack sleeve 
worn by the men in the miniatures. In the former three panels Dvordk seems to 
have been misled by a long, panel sleeve, the ends of which are often tucked into 
the belt, thus forming a bunch at the elbow which suggests the sack sleeve. 

Four Tournai tapestries belonging to the Duke of Devonshire are also cited 
from Dvofdk’s notes as dating just before the middle of the century and as showing 
in a single work the deep sack sleeve and two other sleeve types which Post had 
considered as later developments of the deep sack sleeve. A reéxamination of 
the evidence necessitates the modification of Post’s sleeve chronology by admitting 
that his third, and latest, type is found synchronously with the other two. In 
regard to the date of the tapestries, which is based on style and costume, it should 
be remembered that the patterns often antedate the weaving by a decade or more. 
A careful consideration of the Devonshire tapestries leads to the conclusion 
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that they, or at least their patterns, should be dated in the third decade of the 
fifteenth century on the basis of costume. As the deep sack sleeve appears only 
twice in the four tapestries, they are easily explained as belonging to the period of 
transition between Post’s first and second sleeve types. 


3. Artic REep-FIGURED VASES AND FRAGMENTS AT CORINTH 
Stephen B. Luce, Rhode Island School of Design 


This paper described a few of the outstanding specimens of Attic red-figured 
ware found at Corinth between 1896 and 1926, and an interesting class of vases 
made at Corinth in direct imitation of Attic ware at the end of the fifth century. 
It is part of the work which the writer is doing in preparing for publication the 
pottery found at Old Corinth between the years indicated above. This pre- 
liminary article will be published in the A.J.A. 


4. THe RocKEFELLER-McCormick MANUSCRIPT AND PALEOLOGAN 
COGNATE SYNOPSIS 


H. R. Willoughby, University of Chicago 


The Rockefeller-McCormick Manuscript is a miniatured Byzantine New 
Testament in the form of an octavo codex measuring 15.5 x 20.5 x6cm. It is 
bound in silver-gilt covers considerably later in date than>the manuscript itself. 
The cursive script is notable for fineness, coherence, and individuality. The text 
presents certain noteworthy features: the Johannine Pericope is marked as pe- 
culiar, the latter half of the eighth chapter of John is omitted, and the doxology 
at the end of Romans is displaced... The type of text is Byzantine modified in the 
direction of Caesarean. At present the codex contains ninety miniatures, most 
of them being text illustrations. Some of them—particularly those in Acts—are 
quite unique. In number of miniatures the codex ranks third among manu- 
scripts of its kind. Apparently the codex once included an illuminated psalter 
at the end. The manuscript was written by the same scribe who wrote Coislin 
200 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, the gift book of Michael VIII Paleologus to 
St. Louis of France. Hence the Rockefeller-McCormick codex may be dated 
about 1265 a.p. and may be regarded as an important monument of the last great 
cultural revival in Byzantine history. 

The eodex was purchased in March, 1928, by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick 
and its publication has been entrusted to the New Testament Department of the 
University of Chicago. It is planned to publish the manuscript in three volumes: 
a facsimile edition, a collation of the text, and a volume on the iconography of 
its miniatures. As a preliminary to the latter volume it is proposed to gather 
and publish a complete corpus of New Testament iconography as illustrated by 
miniatures in manuscripts of the Greek New Testament. 


5. An ILLUSTRATION OF HEsIOD’s Two STRIFES AND A VASE BY THE 
PENTHESILEA PAINTER 


David Moore Robinson, The Johns Hopkins University 


This paper will be printed in the A.J.A. 
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6. RoMANESQUE FRESCOES IN ROUSSILLON 
Walter W. S. Cook, New York University 


It is expected that this paper will be printed in full in the Art Bulletin. 

The first expedition undertaken by the Spanish Research and Publication 
Committee of the College Art Association was in the province of Roussillon, 
where a systematic study was made of Romanesque mural painting and sculpture. 
Most of the twelfth century sculpture and all the frescoes in this region were 
protographed in detail. 

The church of 8S. Marti de Fenollar is one of the oldest in this region and still 
retains mutilated fragments of painting which can be dated in the twelfth century. 
The scenes include the Majestas Domini, the twenty-four Elders of the Apocalypse, 
a Virgin adored by angels, and scenes from the Infancy cycle (Annunciation, 
Nativity, Annunciation to the Shepherds, Adoration of the Magi). 

The vestibule of the church at Serrabona also shows evidence of mural decora- 
tion. Nothing remains of this, however, beyond a small fragment above the 
tribune which probably represented the descent of Christ into Limbo. The church 
itself dates from the twelfth century, and the style of the preserved fragment would 
indicate that this was also of that century. 

The church at La Clusa was formerly fortified. Of the mural paintings which 
once decorated the apse nothing remains except the head and shoulders of the 
Majestas Domini in the vault, flanked by angels. Above are the symbols of the 
Evangelists and below, on the curving apse wall, are the busts of two Magi 
who carry gifts on veiled hands. 

In the priory of Marcevol a Majestas Domini, flanked by angels, is also preserved. 
The pointed mandorla and the elongated figure style would indicate that this 
should be placed in the thirteenth century. 


Although other fragments of mediaeval mural painting are preserved in 
Perpignan, at S. Andrew de Sureda and elsewhere in this province, they cannot 
be placed earlier than the Gothic period. The mural paintings at Vidré, mentioned 
by Pijoan, are non-existent. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 2.00 P.M. 


1. THe Royat Tomss or MycENAE 
A. J. B. Wace, Keeper of the Department of Textiles, Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and delegate from the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies 


2. A Tevtt EN-NasBEH TOMB FROM THE TIME OF HEROD ARCHELAUS 
William F. Badeé, Pacific School of Religion 


Location, orientation, and external features of the tomb. Form of the main 
chamber, with a central sunken area or pit. Three loculi each on the north and 
east sides; two on the south. One of the latter was nearly three times as large as 
the others and had benches on each side. Entrance through a covered forecourt 
on the western side. A bronze coin, found near the bottom of the central pit, 
proved to be from the mint of Herod Archelaus, 4 B.c.—a.p. 6. The obverse bore 
the prow of a war-galley; the reverse a wreath, and within it the inscription EON. 
Discussion of a number of other finds from this tomb, among them a curious seal 
with a device which suggests a human figure, with upraised arm, halting a donkey. 
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3. A PHILOSOPHY AND CoINAGE; COINAGE AND A PHILOSOPHY 
Charles T. Seltman, Cambridge University, Charles Eliot 
Norton Lecturer of the Institute 


All coins minted before 510 B.C. owed their character ultimately to the earliest 
Lydian money, with the exception of the thin, wide-spread, incuse pieces of South 
Italian Greek cities which repeated on their reverses their obverse types, but in 
intaglio. E. Babelon and the Duc de Luynes had already claimed that this 
peculiar coinage was the invention of the Pythagoreans. This claim was strength- 
ened by the fact that that philosophic system was largely based on numbers and 
the doctrine of the ‘‘duality of opposites” (expounded in the Metaphysic of 
Aristotle). Among the concepts grouped in opposing columns were finite, 
infinite; right, left; good, evil; great, small; front, back. A coin with its obverse, 
reverse; front, back, was a perfect symbol of this scheme. Were a Pythagorean 
to have devised a coin especially symbolical of this philosophical scheme he could 
not have invented one more appropriate than one of which the reverse was the 
opposite of the obverse; in fact ‘‘ex-cuse” and incuse like these early Italiot 


coins. 
Passing to the second part of his paper the lecturer dealt with Diogenes of 


Sinope, son of the Banker Hikesias. The latter, according to tradition, was 
imprisoned and the former exiled on account of paracharazis, which probably 
meant defacement of, rather than forgery of coinage. An analysis of the 
coinage of Sinope as recorded in the Recueil Général des Monnaies Grecques d’ Asie 
Mineure, ed?., showed that the coins with Sinopean types but with Aramaic leg- 
ends were not official issues of the city, but poorly-made imitations, faulty and 
unreliable in weight, produced by unscrupulous neighbors of the city. No less 
than 60% of these imitative coins had been defaced with chisel-cuts in order to 
put them out of currency. By contrast the good Sinopean pieces issued between 
362 and 310 B.C. showed little defacement, and among the magistrates’ names 
which figured on these good coins there appeared the name of Hikesias (Recueil 2 
I, i, Pl. XXV, 16). Possibly the tradition that he had been Banker or Treasurer 
of the State and had ‘paracharakted,’ i.e. defaced, coins was founded in the fact 
that he ordered the chisel-cutting of all inferior pseudo-Sinopean coins with a 
view to restoring Sinopean financial credit. Enemies had found a pretext to bring 
about his fall. 

Diogenes, son and subordinate of the banker, exiled and embittered, the victim 
of spite and injustice came to Athens filled with hatred of men and institutions, 
and, falling under the influence of the philosophy, first expounded by Antisthenes, 
adopted as his slogan rapaxdpatov ra vouicouara. The great cynic merely did 
to conventions and men what his father had done to the ugly inferior coins which 
masqueraded as the currency of Sinope; he put men out of countenance as his 
father had put silver out of currency. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 9.30 A.M. 
Group A: Greece and Italy 


1. Tue Capirotium VETus 
Inez G. Scott, Vassar College 


| ‘ 

‘ 
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2. A CHRONOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE CEMENT PAVEMENTS OF 
PomPEII 


Marion E. Blake, Mount Holyoke College 


This paper will be published in the forthcoming number of Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome. 


3. PELOPONNESUS BEFORE THE BRONZE AGE 


Carl W. Blegen, University of Cincinnati 


4. Mopon—A VENETIAN STATION IN MEDIAEVAL GREECE 
Stephen B. Luce, Rhode Island School of Design 


Too little interest is taken by classical scholars in the fascinating history of 
Greece in the Middle Ages. This paper attempts to portray life in a Venetian 
colonial town of great importance, as it was in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Much use is made of the Evagatorium of the German pilgrim Felix Faber 
(or Schmidt), of Ulm, who went to the Holy Land in about 1482, and stayed several 
days at Modon on his way back to Venice. The suggestion is made at the end 
of the paper that students of the history of the Venetian Republic may learn 
more of her greatness by visiting her Greek colonies than by seeing the city of 
Venice itself. The paper was illustrated with photographs, showing the imposing 
character of the ruins. 


5. Tur ELEvsINION IN ATHENS AND THE PLUTONION 
Philip H. Davis, Vassar College 


The inscription, 7.G. II? 1672, contains the accounts of the epistatai of Eleusis 
for the year 329/8 B.c., among which appear payments for work on the Eleusinion 
in Athens, the Plutonion, and some unidentified buildings. The Plutonion in 
question has been generally taken to be the little enclosure and cave in the sanctu- 
ary in Eleusis. The object of this paper was to show that the Plutonion of the 
accounts was really situated in Athens, and the argument was based on the inter- 
locking of certain items associated with the Plutonion, the neokorion and its 
prothyron, and the city Eleusinion, and on some other indications that the chief 
activities of the epistatai were centered on building operations in Athens during 
the sixth prytany of the year. This paper will form a part of a dissertation now 
in preparation, on the fourth-century building inscriptions of Eleusis. 


6. Tue Route or PAUSANIAS IN ATHENS AND THE EAstT FRIEZE OF 
THE ‘‘ THESEUM”’ 


Harriet Boyd Hawes, Wellesley College 


7. (A) THe NASHVILLE PARTHENON 
Arthur Stoddard Cooley, Moravian College for Women 


A feature of the 1897 Tennessee Centennial at Nashville was a full-size replica 
of the Parthenon, the cella constructed of stuccoed brick and the other parts of 
staff and other temporary materials. After about 20 years it showed signs of 
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decrepitude and the Park Commissioners of the city decided, with the consent of 
the municipal government, to reconstruct it in permanent form. It was begun 
in 1921 and the exterior finished in February, 1925. The cella, which is to be 
used as an art museum, is still under construction and the Ionic frieze and bronze 
doors have yet to be added. But while the pediment sculptures of the first 
building were alike and summarily done, in the present Parthenon an attempt 
has been made to reproduce the originals as far as possible, and the sculptors, 
Leopold F. Scholz, an Austrian, and his wife, made an exhaustive study of the 
subject and used in making their models casts of the Elgin Marbles. The figures 
were cast in molds in the pediments of the same “aggregate’’ or concrete of which 
the building is made, after a formula and method evolved by a government 
expert, John J. Earley of Washington, D.C. The metopes are the work of George 
Julian Zolnay, while Russell B. Hart and George D. Nevins were the modern 
Iktinos and Kallikrates. The coloring is done in rather subdued tones, but the 
proportions and measurements of the Athenian Parthenon have been carefully 
reproduced, even to the entasis of the columns and the curves of the stylobate. 
In view of its use as a museum the cella is lighted by a skylight and there will be 
two doors between naos and Parthenon. The whole effect is pleasing, as well 
as its setting in Centennial Park. 

Several views of the building were shown. 


(Bs) NoTEes ON THE OpyYssEY 


1. In 6 601 Telemachos declines Menelaos’s gift of a chariot and horses and on 
the way from Pylos to Sparta it is Peisistratos who drives (y 483), but on the re- 
turn Telemachos has taken his place (o 182), having evidently learned to drive. 

2. If Dérpfeld is right in his interpretation of civ in 
regard to Ithaca (: 25) as “lying low in the sea,” i.e., near shore; the use of this 
same adjective in regard to Circe’s island («x 196) would tend to confirm its 
identification with Monte Circeo on the Italian coast near Terracina, which is 
pretty generally accepted. 

3. The Land of the Cyclopes. Vergil in Aeneid iii, locates the Cyclopes on 
the east coast of Sicily near Acireale, perhaps because of the localization there 
of the legend of Galatea, Polyphemos, and Acis, but various objections to this 
have been made by commentators, and Anthon in his Classical Dictionary and 
Dérpfeld place them on the coast of Africa, southwest of Sicily and north of the 
country of the Lotus-Eaters, which is almost universally identified with the region 
of the Syrtis Minor (Gulf of Gabes). Halliburton in his Glorious Adventure, with 
great probability, if not certainty, locates them near Trapani at the northwest 
corner of Sicily, where he found a cave called today the Grotta di Polifemo, while 
a short distance off the coast is the island of Favignana, whose ancient name 
was Aigousa (Goat Island). 

4. Halliburton’s identification of Ogygia with the island of Gozzo near Malta 
also seems to fit well the conditions of the story. There he claims to have found 
a cave known as that of Calypso. 

5. A number of the sketches made by Fritz Krischen to accompany the second 
volume of Dérpfeld-Riiter’s Homers Odyssee were shown: Telemachos embarking 
for Pylos; his ship raising the mast; Odysseus asleep with his gifts at the head of 
Phorkys Harbor in Ithaca; the exterior and interior of the palace of Odysseus, in 
which Dérpfeld’s studies of the Homeric palace and his discoveries on Leukas are 
used; and the interior of the palace of Alkinoos with adaptations of the Throne 
of Minos and Cretan architecture and decoration. 


= 
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8. A RuYTON IN THE BRYGAN MANNER (read by title) 
Daniel Catton Rich, The Art Institute of Chicago 


The paper described a plastic drinking-horn of Attic manufacture in the shape 
of a mule’s head, formerly in the Durand, Pourtales, and Piot Collections and 
purchased by the Art Institute of Chicago in 1905. On the collar are scrolls and 
palmettes and a red-figured decoration of a maenad pursued by a silen which may 
safely be connected with renderings of similar designs on other plastic examples by 
the Brygos Painter (See Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler des Rotfigurigen Stils, 
pp. 181-182, Nos. 67-84.). The type of silen was found to be singularly close to 
the silens on the mule’s head drinking-horn in Boston (03.787) and to the silen 
on side A of the kantharos in the shape of a woman’s head in Toronto, published 
by Professor David M. Robinson in A.J.A. xxxii (1928), pp. 50-53, as in the style 
of the Brygos Painter. The maenad was equated with a maenad on a footed 
ram’s head rhyton in Goluchow (Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, Pl. 10). 

In spite of these similarities, however, when the design was placed next to one 
of the Brygos Painter’s masterpieces, such as the kylix in the British Museum, 
E65, it was readily seen that the same hand could not have decorated both vases, 
and that it is better to consider the artist of the Chicago drinking-horn as one of 
the followers of the master, perhaps a worker rather far out on the periphery of 
the Brygan circle. A date between 480-470 B.C. was assigned to the Chicago 
vase. 

In conclusion the drinking-horn was briefly compared with other vases in the 
shape of a mule’s head and a new classification suggested for plastic animal-head 
vases of this type, to be based on differences in modeling, polychromy, and collar 
decoration. 


Group B: The Near East (including Egypt) 


1. Tuer SYNAGOGUE OF THE HERODIANS 


Harry J. Leon, The University of Texas 
This paper will be printed at an early date in the J.A.O.S. 


2. Preuistoric DisEAsE, MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
George S. Duncan, The American University 


Archaeology is the science of the remnants of antiquity. These usually consist 
of man’s handiwork, monuments, in a great variety of forms. The remnants dis- 
cussed in the present paper are fossilized bones of animals and humans brought to 
light by the pick and spade. The period covered is a long one, from the earliest 
remains of animals 525 millions of years ago until the close of the New Stone Age, 
5000 B.c., usually considered the end of the prehistoric period. 

Disease seems to be as old as life itself. From 525 to one million of years ago 
several diseases are found on animal bones. Fossilized bacteria and tsetse flies 
have also been discovered. In the quaternary age man appeared, not less than 
500,000 years ago. His bones show a good many diseases which are common to- 
day. Man must have very early used medicine, for he could see the animals 
using remedies. The oldest medical records of Egypt and Babylonia help us to 
infer the medicine of primitive man. Witchcraft was common. Amulets were 
carried to ward off evil spirits, the supposed cause of disease. Surgical operations 
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were performed. Flint saws, knives, scrapers, chisels, needles, and borers would 
be the instruments of these early surgeons. Remarkable skill is shown. In the 
skeletons of 18 men having fractured limbs only three healed badly. Trephining 
was common. One skull has five holes. These would let the bad spirits out. 
There is no evidence of any anaesthetic in prehistoric times. 


3. THe Harvarp Excavations aT Nuzi (Kirkuk) Durine 1928-29 
Robert H. Pfeiffer, Harvard University 


The government building and governor’s residence of ancient Nuzi, which had 
been discovered and partially excavated during the first campaign, were fully un- 
covered during 1928-29. In addition two building complexes of a poorer construc- 
tion, separated from the palace by narrow lanes, were laid bare. The drainage 
system of the palace proved to be most interesting. Shafts sunk to virgin soil 
proved that the occupation on this site (Yorgan Teppe) reached from about 3000 
B.c. to about 1500 B.c., when the Assyrians looted and burned these buildings. 
In later periods the mound seems to have been occupied only in Parthian times 
(coins from about 200 a.p. and Parthian pottery were found). Two adult burials 
of the third millennium and 16 infant burials (in bowls) of the sixteenth century 
were found. A large amount of archaeological material and 700 Assyrian tablets 
have been brought to the Semitic Museum of Harvard University. For further 
details see the preliminary report (R. H. Pfeiffer, Yorgan Teppe) published in 
B.A.S.0.R. 34 (April, 1929). 


4. Tue Firtp Museum—Oxrorp UNIvErsity JoINtT ExPEDITION 
AT KisH 
Henry Field, Field Museum of Natural History 


This expedition has been engaged during the past seven winter seasons in the 
task of uncovering the ancient city of Kish, which, according to the texts, was the 
first city founded after the Flood recorded in the Bible. Photographs of the ex- 
cavations in progress were shown and it was thus possible to see the various strati- 
fied civilizations in a sixty-foot section. The upper portions of the mounds con- 
tained Arab remains; below these were the Babylonian buildings including the 
magnificent temple of Nabonidus, whose walls were eighteen feet in height and five 
feet in thickness. The palace of Sargon lay below the Babylonian strata, and 
then came the unstratified fifteen feet of graves containing the important four- 
wheeled chariot, as well as vessels of stone and copper. 

Water level was reached at a total depth of forty-nine feet below the original 
surface of the mound. The director of excavations continued below water level 
and discovered an apparently Neolithic cultural phase before reaching virgin soil. 

The excavations are in progress each winter, and already a flood of light has been 
thrown upon the cultural acquirements and the physical characteristics of the 
earliest inhabitants of Mesopotamia. 


5. INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PALMYRA GATE AT DurA-EvRopPos 
Jotham Johnson, Yale University 


This paper will be printed in Excavations at Dura-Europos: Second Season, 
1928-1929, published by Yale University. 
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6. Some PROBLEMS IN THE EXCAVATION OF THE TOMB OF QUEEN 
Heter-HERES 


Dows Dunham, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


The tomb of Queen Hetep-heres I at Giza, excavated by Reisner (B. Mus. F. A., 
May, 1927, October, 1928, and December, 1929) and belonging to the Fourth 
Dynasty, for the first time has yielded actual examples of furniture, jewelry, gold- 
work, and so forth, earlier than the Twelfth Dynasty. The paper gave a detailed 
account of the very unusual difficulties that had to be met in excavating the tomb, 
the delicate removal of earth, the complicated task of photographing and checking 
the several objects, the rare skill exercised in the work of restoration. 


7. ANCIENT SiTEs AND RvINS IN CENTRAL ANATOLIA 


H. H. von der Osten, The Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago 


Dr. H. H. von der Osten, for four years field director of the Hittite Expedition 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, has visited approximately 
350 sites in Anatolia mostly previously unknown. The sites include settlements 
from the second millennium B.c. up to 1200 a.pv. The greatest part of them cover 
Hittite remains. One of these sites has been partly uncovered by the expedition, 
showing a continuous settlement from before 3000 B.c. to 50 years ago. It is 
proved to have had at the end of the second millennium also a settlement of As- 
syrians; who had during this time at various places on the Anatolian plateau 
merchant colonies. Beautiful vessels have been unearthed, reminding one of 
Mycenaean culture, thus opening up a new perspective as to the genesis of this art. 
Written documents of the same period have been found, and other important 
objects. 

The next settlement was during the Hittite empire, which extended during its 
climax far to the south and had intimate relations with Egypt. Up to the present 
the absence of Hittite cities, strictly so called, in central Asia Minor, with the ex- 
ception of their large capital at Boghaz K6i, was inexplicable. The excavation 
showed that they probably did not build many actual cities, but, as conquerors 
placed only strong castles and fortresses into the conquered cities. A very strong 
fortification was found in Alishar. 

On the same mound nearly all the culture periods of the colorful Anatolian his- 
tory were represented, giving an interesting record of their interrelations which 
were previously only very little known. One of the most important discoveries, if 
not the most important, was the unearthing of burials of nearly every period. 

This will permit racial determinations. 


8. THE STELAE WITH THE SINGLE-WINGED Sun Disk (read by title) 
Ludlow Bull, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


It has been stated that this type is limited to the reign of Thut-mosé IV, but this 
is not correct. Certain of these stelae have also been dated as late as the Twenti- 
eth Dynasty. The probability is that the decorative motive in question was in 
use between the reigns of Amen-hotpe I and Amen-hotpe III and not later, though 
there are a very few stelae of the type which may have to be assigned to the early 
Nineteenth Dynasty. 
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9. WALL DECORATIONS OF THE MAIN TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT EL- 
AMARNAH (read by title) 
C. Ransom Williams 


This paper will be published in Metr. Mus. Studies, II, 2. 
Group C: The Far East 


1. THe BucKINGHAM COLLECTION OF CHINESE BRONZES 
Charles Fabens Kelley, The Art Institute of Chicago 

Lantern slides were shown of all the important bronzes of the Buckingham 
Collection and a brief description of each object was given. 
2. Tue CENTRAL AsIATic HERO AND HIS ExPLo!Its AS REPRESENTED 

IN ARCHAEOLOGY 
M. Rostovizeff, Yale University 
This paper will be published in Artibus Asiae. 


3. Some ProBLEMsS oF Far EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 
S. Yung Liang, Harvard University 


A classification of Palaeolithic deposits in China, Siberia, and India was pre- 
sented. The problem connected with the remains of animals living in wet climate 
and those requiring drier conditions is difficult. The Palaeolithic culture calls 
for much additional study. A comprehensive outline of the Neolithic remains, 


together with the problems encountered thereby, was set forth. The prehistoric 
culture of Korea and Japan needs _to be presented in full. The paper included a 
summary sketch of the metal culture also. 


4. ARCHAEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ORACLE RECORDS FROM 
THE WASTE OF YIN CurNa, Date 1400 To 1200 B.c. 


James M. Menzies, Missionary United Church of Canada, 
Changteho Honan, China 


Group D: America 


1. ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN NORTHEASTERN New Mexico 
AND WESTERN OKLAHOMA 
E. B. Renaud, The University of Denver 


In 1926-27 and 1928 the Colorado Museum of Natural History of Denver did 
paleontological work at Folsom Quarry, east of Raton, New Mexico. The Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History of New York collaborated in 1928. In 1929 the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History searched the same site for remains of 
primitive man, explored caves nearby, and surveyed the region around north- 
eastern New Mexico. Rock shelters yielded flaked stone implements, bones of 
animals, beads, and other objects. Caves near Kenton, Oklahoma, showed 
conventionalized red paintings, quartzite flaked artifacts, bone awls, beads, 
fragments of basketry, vegetable and other remains. About 25 miles from Raton 
in lava caves were found the following: a red paint design, pictographs, rough 
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stone and wooden implements, vegetable objects, numerous animal bones, indicat- 
ing a hunter’s life but also agricultural activity. The skeleton of a woman 
identifies this as the culture of the early Basket-Maker. The remains are prob- 
ably 3,000 to 3,500 years old. The culture of the caves is antedated by that 
of the other sites examined. 


2. THe Procress Mapre Tuis YEAR UPoN THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OF THE PUEBLO PLATEAU 


Reginald G. Fisher, The University of New Mexico 


3. THE Fretp Work at Cuetrro Keti, Cuaco Canyon, 1929 
Edgar L. Hewett, School of American Research 


4. Some PractTicaAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
Carl E. Guthe, The University of Michigan 


Wherever human communities have existed there men and women have left 
unintentional records of their civilizations. Because of the variety of these 
records, which constitute the basic material for archaeological investigations, 
students of the subject are forced to specialize in the problems of restricted geo- 
graphical regions. However, in spite of the differences in the training required 
and the subject matter of the major archacological areas, all archaeologists have 
in common a universal method of procedure, which should bring about a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the more general problems of all areas. It is hoped that 
all archaeologists living in North America, regardless of which particular geo- 
graphical region of the world most concerns them, will take an interest, and 
render assistance in solving certain practical problems which confront the Amer- 
ican archaeologist. 

The responsibility for the elimination of these problems rests with the pro- 
fessionals who have been trained to find, study, and solve the difficulties existing 
in the translation of the story of extinct civilizations. All archaeologists, regard- 
less of their special field, can help in this work. Vandalism, indiscriminate curio 
collecting, and commercialization of archaeological material can be destroyed by 
striking at the root of the evil, namely, the correction of the erroneous conception 
that archaeological objects have an intrinsic financial value. The havoc brought 
about by well-meaning amateurs and the loss of information by small museums 
may be stopped by a sympathetic and diplomatic program of education. 


5. THe TECHNIQUE AND EIRING TEMPERATURES OF MODERN 
PuEBLO Portrery (read by title) 
Anna O. Shepard, The University of New Mexico 


6. AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK 
Edgar L. Hewett, School of American Research 


7. RELATIONSHIPS AND TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF CHETTRO 
KetTL 
Florence M. Hawley, University of Arizona 
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1. A WEAVER’s LIFE IN OxYRHYNCHUS 
Ethel H. Brewster, Swarthmore College 


This study pertaining to Tryphon, a weaver of Oxyrhynchus, is based mainly 
upon Greek papyri as published in Volumes I and II of Grenfell and Hunt’s 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Chapter I, ‘A Weaver of Oxyrhynchus,” was read in 1927 
before the American Philological Association and was published in 7'.A.P.A., 
lviii, 132-154. It traced the life of Tryphon from his birth, about 9 a.p., to his 
apprenticeship, which ended in 24 or 25 a.p., and included an account of his taxes. 

The present paper, analyzing Tryphon’s status in his community, forms a 
setting for the rest of his history. The political status of the province of Egypt 
and the organization and administration of Egypt and Oxyrhynchus are discussed 
as a background for determining Tryphon’s social and political privileges and his 
associations with officialdom. . 

Tryphon appears to have been an Aegypto-Persian weaver, belonging to what 
may be termed the lower middle class of society; he enjoyed certain privileges as a 
citizen, for he paid a reduced poll tax, but there was much “red tape”’ to unwind 
in paying the taxes that were levied, in settling his domestic difficulties, and in 
transacting loans at the banks. Before the law he was a Persian of the Epigone. 

Brief attention is given in passing to the Hellenization of Egypt, to urbanization, 
to economic organization, and to the mooted question of “Persians of the Epi- 
gone.” Finally Tryphon’s negotiations with the banks lead to an investigation 
into Egyptian currency and banking at Oxyrhynchus in the first century of the 
Roman Empire. 

Although this paper constitutes only one chapter of a piece of research which is 


still in process, it is, nevertheless, complete in itself and contributes something of 
interest, it is hoped, to students of social life and economics in the ancient world. 


2. THe SINKING WARRIOR RELIEF IN CHICAGO 
A. D. Fraser, Alfred University 


The small relief recently acquired on loan by the Art Institute of Chicago is a 
Hellenistic copy of a fifth-century relief in the Villa Albani. The copyist has 
introduced a slight improvement in the position of the right arm of the sinking 
warrior depicted on the slab. Weare able also to correct slight inaccuracies in the 
restoration of the original, inasmuch as the Chicago copy is somewhat better 
preserved. 

The work has long been known as the Capaneus relief, owing to the belief that it 
represents the death of that hero. Some scholars have suggested Salmoneus or 
Agamemnon; a recent writer considers it as showing the death of a priest or king 
who defends himself against an unseen foe. More probably it portrays the death 
of Patroclus smitten by Apollo. 


3. THe Destroyep RoMANESQUE CHURCH OF SANTO DomINGoO 
DE SILos 
Walter Muir Whitehill, Jr., Harvard University 
In the middle of the eighteenth century the Benedictines of Santo Domingo de 


Silos (Burgos), Spain, began the destruction of their Romanesque church and 
built from the plans of D. Ventura Rodriguez the present building. Judging from 
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the excellence of the cloister, which fortunately survived the passion for recon- 
struction, the destroyed church must have been one of the most significant monu- 
ments of eleventh-century Spanish architecture. Grimualdo, the contemporary 
biographer of the great abbot of Silos, Santo Domingo (1041-1073), states that the 
saint rebuilt the church. As the buildings were not all of one period, their chro- 
nology presents puzzling problems. With the aid of unpublished plans and docu- 
ments now preserved in the Silos Archives it is possible, however, to determine 
certain facts. On his arrival at Silos, Santo Domingo found a pre-Romanesque 
three-aisled church with three apses, probably of the early tenth century. Some- 
time after 1041 he raised the floor level of that building, and added to the east an 
upper church with three apses, transepts, and a crossing covered by a dome on 
squinches, probably very similar to the dome at Loarrein Aragén. The sculptures 
of the upper church were closely related in style to the capitals of the Panteén of 
San Isidoro in Le6én, which are anterior to 1065. Before his death in 1073, Santo 
Domingo constructed the eastern and northern galleries of the present lower 
cloister, which are decorated with capitals and six pier reliefs by a very different 
group of sculptors. The successor of Santo Domingo, the abbot Fortunius, added 
to the western end of the lower church and built a great porch for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims along its northern wall. A consecration was celebrated in 
1088 in the presence of various dignitaries whom Fortunius had met at the Coun- 
cil of Husillos shortly before. In 1158 work was in progress on the cloister: the 
western and southern galleries of the lower cloister, the two pier reliefs of the 
southwestern angle, and the four galleries of the upper cloister date from this 


campaign. 
4. Tue ExcavaTIon oF Earty TomsBs IN CorINTH 
Josephine Platner 
This paper will be published in Art and Archaeology in the near future. 


5. Tue Uses or [Ron IN THE Bronze AaGz (read by title) 
J. Penrose Harland, The University of North Carolina 


Obviously iron was a rare and precious metal in the Bronze Age and hence it is 
found to have been used chiefly for ornaments and ceremonial objects in early 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Aegean lands. Noteworthy is the iron dagger of Tut- 
ankh-Amen, and of especial importance is the correspondence between Rameses II 
(asking for iron) and the Hittite king Khattusil. Apparently, as early as the 
thirteenth century B.c. iron was not only used extensively by the Hittites but even 
exported in quantity. 

The Hittites may be credited with the development of the iron industry. From 
the northern Hittite realm iron appears to have spread in all directions: to Egypt, 
Babylonia, the Aegean Basin, Southeastern Europe, etc. The ovinporéxroves 
X4éAvfes of Aischylos may well be associated with the north Hittite country. 

In the Aegean, the first appearance of telluric iron is at Knossos in M. M. II, 
and in Hellas iron rings have been found at Kakovatos, Mykenai, and Vaphio in 
tombs dating ca. 1500 B.c. However, iron did not come into general use in the 
Aegean until the twelfth or eleventh century B.c. 

Chronologically, the introduction of iron into Hellas is associated with the 
“Dorian Invasion,” but there may be no actual connection. Iron may very well 
have spread from Asia Minor across the Aegean—back along the paths travelled 
by the Aiolian, Ionian, and Dorian colonists to Asia Minor, Rhodes, Cyprus, etc. 
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The last invaders, the traditional “‘Dorians,” may have introduced iron into 
Hellas—iron which they had previously received from Anatolia via Thrace and 
Macedonia; but more probably they “popularized” something which had already 
been used—though in a less degree—in Southern Hellas. 


6. ExcavaTIons IN MuGHARET Ext Wap, PALEsTINE, UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE BriITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH (read 
by title) 
Harriett M. Allyn, Mount Holyoke College 


This paper may be published at a later date. 


7. THe Lespes GAMIKOS IN THE STANFORD COLLECTION (read by 
title) 
Hazel D. Hansen, Stanford University 


The lebes gamikos in the Museum at Stanford University is a red-figured vase, 
44 cm. high, 55 em. in circumference. It is badly damaged, especially the upper 
part and the base, and the lid is missing. It is decorated with two scenes, both 
representing the Epaulia, the day after the wedding ceremony, when it was 
customary for relatives and friends of the bride to present her with gifts. The 
zone of eight figures comprising the upper scene, on the body of the vase itself, 
falls into two groups of three figures each, separated by winged figures who appear 
directly under each pair of handles. The bride is the central figure of one group, 
in which two women approaching from either side offer her gifts. The bridegroom 
is the central figure of the second group in which two women also come with gifts. 
A group of four women in single procession forms the other scene around the stem 
of the vase. Only the lower part of these figures is preserved, but doubtless they 
too were bringing gifts. Between them may be seen two baskets, a stool, and the 
end of a fillet. The representation is somewhat similar to that on the larger lebes 
gamikos in the Metropolitan Museum except that on the latter the bride is seated 
and a winged Eros hovers above her. The exact use of these vases is in dispute, 
but there is no doubt that they were connected with the marriage rites; but 
whether they were used as a receptacle for food, or to store water for the bridal 
bath, or merely to hold flowers, as an example from Eretria suggests, we cannot 
say with certainty. 


1929 
July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOUTH AFRICA.—Petroglyphs.—Hersert Lane (The Illustrated London 
News, July 13, 1929, pp. 70-73 (6 figs.); July 27, 1929, pp. 170-173 (10 figs.); 
August 31, 1929, pp. 380-381 (colored fig.)) reports on various rock figures showing 
the white rhinoceros, the mastodon, elephants, the hare, and birds. 

In ib. August 24, 1929, Leo Frosentvus reports the results achieved by the third 
expedition to South Africa in 1928. Palaeolithic art has been greatly illuminated 
by the information recently derived from rock representations. The author 
writes about the art of South Africa in relation to early art of northern Africa and 
Europe. 

NECROLOGY 


Wilhelm von Bode.—The distinguished director of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
and director general of the museums of Prussia, Wilhelm von Bode, died in Berlin 
on March 1, 1929, at the age of 84. | Von Bode had been connected with the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum since 1872, having been in charge successively of the sections 
devoted to Christian sculpture, to paintings, and finally, in 1905, reaching the posi- 
tion occupied at his death. In the development of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
he played a major réle. The breadth of his accomplishments fitted him admirably 
for his chosen task. His writings on Dutch painting and on Rembrandt are 
especially important. Von Bode’s funeral was made the occasion for the showing 
of profound respect by many eminent scholars. Max Friedlander has succeeded 
him as director of the department of paintings in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
(Mouseion, 7 (April, 1929)). 

Joseph BrunSmid.—The honorary president of the Croatian Archaeological 
Society, Joseph Brun&mid, died at Zagreb, October 29, 1929, at the age of 72. He 
was also honorary professor of classical archaeology in the University of Zagreb, 
director of the national museum of archaeology and history, corresponding 
member of the Yugoslavian Academy of Arts and Sciences, honorary director 
of the Galerie Strossmayer, and was in various other capacities identified with 
archaeological work. 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuet E. 
Bassett, Professor Carrot N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineua,, Professor Sipney N. Deane, 
Professor Rosert E. Deneier, Mrs. Hatt Dowan, Mr. Vuiapimir J. Fewxes, Professor 
N. Fowter, Dr. Sternen B. Luce, Professor Ratpp Van Deman Macorrin, Professor 
CLARENCE MANNING, Professor E.mer T. MERRILL, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Joun C. 
Roureg, Professor Joun Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor J. Uppvauu, Pro- 
fessor WEBER, and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNat material printed after December 
31, 1929. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see p. 124. 
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Sir William Boyd Dawkins.—Sir William Boyd Dawkins died January 15, 1929, 
at the age of 91. He was the best representative of the little band that founded 
prehistoric archaeology. A geologist by profession, he became a paleontologist as 
well. He taught at Manchester and was sent on many scientific missions, explor- 
ing the coasts of the Manche. Among his works are: Cave Hunting (1874); Early 
Man in Britain (1880); British Pleistocene Mammalia (1887) (S. R., R. Arch. xxix). 

Charles Depéret.—Charles Depéret, a geologist of note and known to archaeol- 
ogists as a firm believer in the authenticity of the objects found during the Glozel 
excavations, in which he took a prominent part, died in March, 1929, at the age of 
65. He was the Dean of the Faculty of Sciences at the University of Lyons, to 
which his studies brought great honor (S. R., R. Arch. xxx). 

Isabella Errera.—Isabella Errera, the creator of the beautiful Bibliothéque 
d’Art of the Rue Royal, died in Brussels in June, 1929. She was the wife of Paul 
Errera, who was for a long time the Rector of the University of Brussels. Known 
as a student and collector of tapestries, which she later donated to the Royal Mu- 
seums of Decorative Arts, she prepared a scholarly catalogue of the treasures in 
these museums, illustrated with more than a thousand photographs. She also 
published a Dictionary of Painters (1913) and an enormous Répertoire des peintures 
datées (1920) and left unfinished a Répertoire abrégé d’iconographie (1929) (S. R., 
R. Arch. xxx). 

Gustave Fougéres.—In B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 1-2, appears a tribute to the late 
Gustave Fougéres, who died on December 7, 1927. He was a member of the 
French School at Athens from 1885-1889, working in Thessaly, and in Phrygia, 
Pisidia, Galatia, Caria and Lycia in Asia Minor, where he studied inscriptions. 
In 1886 he worked at Delos; but his principal excavations were at Mantinea, 
where he conducted three very trying campaigns in 1887 and 1888, the results of 
which were published ten years later, and which are known especially for the 
famous reliefs of Apollo and Marsyas. After returning to France, he taught at 
Lille and Paris, but frequently revisited Greece, writing the Guide in the Guides- 
Joanne series, which appeared in 1911. He returned to the French School as 
Director in 1913, remaining at that post for six years, and returning to France in 
1919. During the anxious days of the World War, he constantly showed his 
Philhellenic spirit, which is almost unanimously recognized in Greece today. His 
last published article, which appeared two months before his death, dealt with the 
French School, which was always his greatest interest. 

Rodolfo Amedeo Lanciani.—Rodolfo Amedeo Lanciani, born at Montegelio, 
January 1, 1846, died at Rome, March 21, 1929. He had been professor of Roman 
topography at the University of Rome from 1878-1927. He was a senator of the 
realm. His first work (1867) dealt with the harbors of Claudius and Trajan at the 
mouth of the Tiber. He devoted himself particularly to topographical problems, 
a labor which was crowned by his huge map in forty-six sections, which marks an 
epoch in these studies (1893-1898). He published many extremely valuable 
works, chiefly in English, dealing with Roman antiquities, while serving as secre- 
tary of the Archaeological Commission and as Director of Excavations (1877- 
1890). Among these are Frontino intorno le acque e gli aquedotti (1880); Ancient 
Rome (1888); Pagan and Christian Rome (1892); Ruins and Excavations (1898); 
New Tales of Old Rome (1901); Storia degli Scavi di Roma (1902-1907). His first 
wife was an American, and after her death he married an English lady, the widow 
of Prince Colonna. He was a man of attractive personality, friendly and helpful 
to travelers and scholars, 1nd a very popular lecturer (S. R., 2. Arch. xxx (1929), 


p. 128). 
Francesco Lanzoni.—In Faenza, xvii, 2 (1929), is mourned the death of Fran- 
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cesco Lanzoni (1862-1929), who contributed from his vast wealth of information 
several articles published in Faenza. His fine personal qualities make his death a 
matter of deep regret to all associated with him. 

Mark Lidzbarski.—Mark Lidzbarski, professor at Greifswald and later at 
Gottingen, died in December, 1928. He was an eminent Orientalist, specializing 
in Arabic and other Semitic languages. Among his best known works are his 
Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik and its continuation in his Ephéméris 
(S. R., R. Arch. xxix). 

Sir Hercules Read.—Sir Hercules Read died suddenly at Rapallo, February 11, 
1929, at the age of 71. He was known as an ethnologist, a pre-historian, and an 
eminent connoisseur of the art of the Renaissance. He was for a long time curator 
of British and Mediaeval Antiquities in the British Museum. To him the museum 
owes many of its greatest treasures, the Rothschild or Waddesdon bequest, the 
Greenwell collection, the Barwell enamels, the plaques of Whitcombe Greene 
(S. R., R. Arch. xxix). 

Gustave Schlumberger.—Gustave Schlumberger (1844-1929) died on May 9. 
He was acquainted, as few men are, with every phase of the near Orient, beginning 
with the time of the Crusades, through the periods of Turkish inroads and con- 
quest, the wars with the Bulgarians, and all their changes of dynasty, customs, and 
civilization. His contact with Anatole de Barthélemy and Adrien de Longpérier 
started him on his career as a student of the Middle Ages. He wrote on his 
souvenirs of the East Les isles des Princes. His book on Nikephoros Phokas re- 
vealed more than anything that had been written up to that time what the Byzan- 
tine Empire really was (S. R., R. Arch. xxix). 

In C. R. Acad. Insc. April-June, 1929, pp. 113-117, René Dussavp also pre- 
sents a eulogistic sketch on the life and works of Schlumberger. 

Alfredo Trombetti.—Alfredo Trombetti died in July, 1929, at the age of 63 
years. He first became known in 1908 by a study on the original unity of language 
which was crowned by the Accad. dei Lincei. At the first Congrés international 
des linguistes (August, 1928) he announced that he had solved the problem of the 
Etruscan language, but though pensioned by Mussolini in order to perfect his 
thesis, which was to prove that Etruscan was an Indo-European language, he died 
without publishing any definite or proven conclusions (S. R., R. Arch. xxx; ef. 
The Times, July 8, 1929). 


PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL 


EGYPT 


ABYDOS.—The Great Inscription of King Neferhotep.—This inscription, 
which was discovered by Mariette, belongs to the Hyksos period. It is important 
for the history of that period, but especially for the light that it casts on the mys- 
teries of the Osiris religion. Its chief interest lies in the fact that it marks the con- 
clusion of the literary development of the Middle Empire, the most important period 
in the history of Egyptian literature. Unfortunately, this monument was badly 
defaced when it was discovered by Mariette, and it has remained exposed to the 
weather ever since its discovery, so that now it is almost illegible. In Mitt. 
Vorderas. Ges. xxxii (1929, for 1927), part 2, pp. 1-78 (12 pls.), M. Preper gives a 
critical edition of the text of this inscription and the first complete translation that 
has yet been attempted. 

ARMANT.—The excavations at this site, near Luxor, have been continued by 
the Egypt Exploration Society, having been previously conducted in the year 1927 
by Robert Mond and W.B.Emery. The recent discoveries consist of a hypogeum 
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containing sarcophagi in which were the bones and other remains of sacred bulls. 
The worship of this animal as it was practiced by a long series of Egyptian, Greek, 
and finally Roman rulers is greatly illuminated by these objects (The Illustrated 
London News, July 13, 1929, p. 75 (9 figs.)). 

LUXOR.—Tutankhamen’s Tomb.—In The Illustrated London News, July 6, 

1929, pp. 10-16 (16 figs.), are shown some of the treasures found in the Annexe of 
the tomb of Tutankhamen. Although this portion of the burial structure has suf- 
fered greatly from the hands of plunderers, nevertheless a wealth of objects sur- 
vives, chairs, bedsteads, stools, alabaster vessels, jars, toys, shields, bows and 
arrows, and other objects. Among the principal remains is a four-legged wooden 
case, probably used to store the King’s linen garments. Another important object 
is a beautifully carved alabaster boat each end of which terminates in the head of 
an ibex. A statuette of a girl is placed behind the ibex head of the prow and a 
dwarf Sudanese slave girl steers at the otherend. The servant girl shows the typi- 
cal characteristics of an achondroplasic. The boat may represent a funeral barge 
of the King. Head-rests, in ivory and in blue faience, show very fine workman- 
ship. 
In ib. July 20, 1929, pp. 114-119 (19 figs.) in a second report, additional objects 
found in the King’s tomb are illustrated and briefly described. These consist of 
beds, stools, chairs, small chests, an interesting device for making fire, jewelry, and 
other objects. 

In ib. Aug. 3, 1929, pp. 194-198 (13 figs.) are shown, with brief descriptions, an 
elaborate unguent-vase, other vases, robes in the nature of vestment pieces, gloves, 
and sandals. 

In ib. Oct. 5, 1929, pp. 576-579 (5 figs.) a gaming-board, dice, and some very in- 
teresting fans equipped with ostrich feathers are described. 

Ib. Oct. 12, 1929, pp. 626-631 (14 figs.) shows some of the King’s implements 
used in hunting, boomerangs, arrows, clubs, as well as representations of him 
actually engaged in the chase. 

MEDUM.—In (University of Pennsylvania) Mus. J. xx, 2 (June, 1929), pp. 
113-118, H. H. F. Jayne announces a new expedition, under the Coxe Founda- 
tion, to work at Medum under the leadership of Alan Rowe, in continuation and 
extension of the work of Maspero and Petrie. The article proceeds to quote Mr. 
Rowe's outline of the situation, history, and possibilities of the site, apparently of 
interest chiefly for the Fourth Dynasty. 

TELL-EL-AMARNA.—Recent discoveries at Tell-el-Amarna made by the 
Egypt Exploration Society under the directorship of H. Frankfort are reported in 
The Illustrated London News, Aug. 10, 1929, pp. 242-243 (12 figs.). Many im- 
portant facts pertaining to the architecture of the place have been revealed. 
Within the houses discovered there were various objects improving our knowledge 
of the domestic life as well as of the commercial activities of the times. 

THEBES.—In B. Meir. Mus. Section II, November, 1929 (49 pp.; 46 figs.), 
H. E. Wintock makes a report on the Metropolitan Museum’s excavations at 
Thebes during 1928-1929 and N. pe Garis Davies writes about the expedi- 
tion’s graphic work. The task of removing the débris dumped by Naville was 
completed. Numerous fragments of statues were recovered from the quarry of 
Deir el Bahri. A kneeling statue of Queen Hat-shepsiit, the head of which is in 
Berlin, was discovered. Similarly the body of a granite sphinx, whose head also is 
in Berlin, wasfound. Parts of a seated statue of the Queen, the torso of which is in 
Leyden, were recovered. Steps have been taken to bring together into a single 
place all the pieces belonging to these statues. A small limestone sphinx survives 
as one of a pair of such figures, the other of which has disintegrated. Another 
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large sphinx in granite could be almost completely assembled. The probable 
ancient location of the pair of small limestone figures is suggested. Considerable 
variety is shown in the several extant representations of this Queen. 

Another important discovery was that of the tomb of Queen Meryet-Amiin and 
funerary objects of Princess Entiu-ny, a daughter of Pay-nidjem. The coffin of 
the Princess was in a condition suggesting not plundering, but rather an interrup- 
tion of the burial ceremony caused when the bearers reached the mouth of a well 
which stopped them. The coffin of Meryet-Amin, according to appearances, once 
richly covered with beautifully worked gold, had been robbed. This desecration 
occurred at about 1049 s.c. The burial itself belongs in the second half of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, between 1480 B.c. and 1440 B.c., rather close to the latter 
date. The report gives a very careful account of the circumstances concerning the 
finding of the tomb and also of the objects contained in it. 

Drawings show Queen Tiy and King Amen-hotep seated on thrones. Interest- 
ing are the representations showing persons of various nationalities; the artist has 
shown strange unfamiliarity with the stock characteristics of the various peoples 
depicted. Under the Queen’s throne is a very realistic representation of a monkey, 
a cat, andaduck. A figure of Amen-hotep as priest of the harvest leads to a dis- 
cussion of the same theme depicted in various tombs. The significance of a stair- 
way in such scenes is discussed. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 

Hymns in Honor of the Kings of Isin.—In J. Asiat. ccxii (1928), pp. 125-138, 
H. pe GENovILuac publishes a collection of Sumerian hymns, addressed to the 
kings of Isin, that are now found in the Museum of the Louvre. These are re- 
markable, not only on account of their religious conceptions, but also on account 
of their moral ideals, and their picture of the political, social and economic activity 
of these monarchs. They show us the so-called ‘‘ Messianic ideal” as it existed in 
Southern Babylonia in the twenty-third century B.c. The king is described as 
chosen and called by the gods to be the good shepherd of his people, to establish 
joy, abundance of grain, an age of plenty, to secure justice in the land, to destroy 
sinners, to change evil into good, to proclaim liberty to the captives and freedom to 
the slaves, to teach parents to train their children aright, and children to respect 
their parents, to destroy the enemies of his people, and to bring in an age of lasting 
peace. 

A New Inscription of Adad-Nirari I, King of Assyria (1310-1281 B.C.).—The 
inscriptions of Adad-Nirari I known hitherto have concerned themselves chiefly 
with his building operations, and have furnished only an outline of the political 
history of his reign. In Arch. f. Or. Forsch. v, 1929, pp. 89-100, E. F. Werner 
publishes the text and translation with notes of a new tablet from Ashshur which 
contains a detailed account of the king’s wars with Hanigalbat. Hanigalbat is 
the same region that in the Amarna Letters and the Boghazkéi documents is called 
Mitanni. At first it was a part of the great empire founded by the Harrian 
(Aryan) kings. Later under Tushratta it made itself independent. This docu- 
ment gives valuable material for the history of Mesopotamia in that eventful 
epoch when Mitanni, under its Harrian dynasty, was rivaling the rising Assyrian 
kingdom. 

AKSHAK.—The expedition headed by Leroy WaTEeRMAN and working on the 
site of the ancient Sumerian Akshak, upon which the famous cities of Opis and 
Seleucia were subsequently superimposed, is proceeding in its investigation of this 
site which is now known as Tell Omar, located about fifteen miles from Bagdad 
(Mus. News, Toledo, Sept. 1929). 
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ARMENIA.—Rock Inscriptions.—In R. Arch. xxx (1929), pp. 43-45 (fig.), 
ASHARBEK Katantar, professor of archaeology in the University of Erivan, 
makes a preliminary announcement of the discovery of about 500 Neolithic rock 
inscriptions of Armenia, cut in times antecedent to the arrival of the Ourartians 
and in unknown characters, probably of cult significance. One such inscription 
found at Armavir on the Araxes he reproducesand callsattention to itsresemblance 
to the Glozel inscriptions as indicating a possible connection between this Ourar- 
tian culture and that of Neolithic France. 

IRAQ.—A British School of Archaeology.— Announcement is made (The Jllus- 
trated London News, Nov. 9, 1929, p. 822 (4 figs.)) of plans for the formation of a 
British School of Archaeology for Iraq as a memorial to the late Miss Gertrude Bell. 

KIRKUK.—The Date of the Recently Discovered Tablets.—The excavations at 
Kirkuk (Kerkuk) and the adjacent Yorgan Teppe, ancient Nuzi, in northern 
Mesopotamia, ancient Assyria, have yielded a large number of tablets. The date 
of these has hitherto been uncertain. Chiera and Speiser suggested about 1500 
B.c.; Gadd, 1400; Albright, 1300; Koschaker, the fourteenth century. InJ.A.0.S. 
xlix (1929), pp. 269-275, E. A. Speiser publishes a tablet from Nuzi which sett'es 
the question of the dating. It records the gift of a town to an official, and is sealed 
with the seal of ‘“‘Shaushshatar, son of Parsatatar, King of Mitanni.” Shaush- 
shatar is the first known king of Mitanni, and his date is to be placed soon after 
1500 8.c. The Nuzi records deal with at least five generations, and we cannot tell 
as yet which of these synchronizes with Shaushshatar. In any case, the first two 
or three of these generations must now be placed in the sixteenth century B.c. 

KISH.—A brief report of the most recent discoveries at Kish conducted by the 
Field Museum of Chicago and Oxford University, under the directorship of 
Stephen Langdon, is contained in The Illustrated London News, Aug. 31, 1929, pp. 
374-375 (7 figs.). Implements, tools, toilet articles, a bowl, a vessel, a painted 
human head, a drinking cup, toys, and other objects dating around 3500 B.c. have 
been found. 

TEPE GAURA.—Traces of the Oldest Cultures of Babylonia and Assyria.—In 
Arch. f. Or. Forsch. v (1929), pp. 162-164 (1 plate; 3 figs.), E. A. SpetseR reports in 
regard to the excavations at Tepe Gaura, two miles east of Khorsabad. The 
lowest level was Aeneolithic and contained theso-called Proto-Elamite pottery. It 
establishes the uniformity of the earliest civilization, which stretched from Ana- 
tolia and Northern Syria to Anau and Susa. The second level contained a sanc- 
tuary with a podium for an image, a phallic object indicating circumcision, a pair 
of horns, and a ‘“‘fountain-head” pot. The affiliations of this culture are obscure. 
Apparently it came from the south, but it is not Sumerian. Perhaps it is pre- 
Sumerian Semitic. The third level is Bronze Age Sumerian. 

UR.— Excavations of 1928-1929.—C. Lronarp Woo has continued with his 
seventh campaign of excavations at Ur conducted under the auspices of the British 
Museum and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. The latest work 
was directed upon the cemetery, the examination of the structures and piles of 
débris prior to the cemetery, the Nannar Temple, and the walls of the town (Ant. 
J. ix, 4 (Oct. 1929), pp. 305-348 (19 figs.)). 

The work in the cemetery resulted in the opening of 454 graves, which, while 
they showed in a general way much the same features and led to similar conclusions 
as to chronology as did the graves excavated earlier, have nevertheless supplied 
other very important objects and facts. Additional information bearing on the 
royal graves has been secured. Certain graves showing features very similar to 
those revealed by that of Mes-kalam-dug have been found. Five royal burials 
were examined. In these it is possible to observe certain interesting developments 
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in the construction of the vault. Incidentally one of the tombs recently opened is 
the most nearly complete royal tomb as yet discovered. The most significant 
feature about these graves is that by a careful study of the several layers of mate- 
rial filling the shaft there has been reconstructed in large measure the burial rite 
employed. These ceremonies the author of the article vividly describes. An im- 
pressive amount of pottery was discovered. A very important site excavated was 
what is known as “the Great Death-pit.’’ In addition to a considerable variety of 
objects, feminine ornaments, vessels, and the like, some of the most interesting 
discoveries were made in the form of a variety of lyres showing extremely high 
artistic skill as well as, apparently, a very advanced stage of musical knowledge. 
The ends of the sounding-box of these instruments are the heads of animals, the 
bearded bull, the cow, the stag, and, in one case, a unique head consisting of a hu- 
man face on top of which are placed the forehead and horns of a cow, a type of 
demon. The lyres are so well preserved in their various parts that they impress us 
by their astonishing degree of completeness. Two very beautiful figures show a 
goat standing on its hind legs while its forelegs are fastened by means of silver 
chains to the branches of a low tree or bush. Made out of a variety of substances, 
gold, silver, shell, lapis, by the putting together of a large number of small pieces, 
these statues are very important as examples of polychrome sculpture characteris- 
tic of Sumer. Of course the objects had been to a large extent pressed flat, but the 
nature of their construction made it possible to bring them back largely to their 
original condition. Animal figures such as these, in heraldic position, are met on 
various kinds of remains, plaques, seals, etc., but the present discoveries first give 
us the theme in the round. Apparently some religious significance lurks behind 
the objects. 

The remains discovered in the ruins of houses and in the piles of débris lying on 
the outside of the settlement constitute evidence indicating an older civilization for 
these portions of the community than was that of the cemetery. Moreover, there 
are apparent certain features in this earlier life that point to northern contacts. 
There seems to be at hand now sufficient evidence to support the belief that an ex- 
tensive flood wiped out much of an earlier stock of people in the northern section of 
the country, a people that used painted pottery, and that then the later Sumerians 
spread out over this area from which its more barbarous inhabitants had been 
swept, and thus formed the Sumer of later history. In the light of such events the 
one-time prominence, and subsequent vanishing, of painted pottery can be under- 
stood. 

Further work on the Temple of Nannar has added to what had previously been 
known about the history of the structure. While not many objects of exciting in- 
terest have been found in the latest work on the Temple, nevertheless it is now 
possible to trace the architectural destinies of the building through the principal 
stages of its extended career of reconstruction. 

Work on the examination of the city wall was begun, somewhat by way of ex- 
periment with an enormous task that may have to be consummated later. About 
100 metres of length of wall were cleared. The wall is in the nature of an agger and 
has a thickness of 22 metres at the base. When Ur was sacked by the Elamites, 
about 2200 s.c., the razing of the defenses may have been the result. A later stage 
of construction consisted in the building of the backs of houses around the outer 
edge of the elevation reinforced by interspersed military towers. This made 
the “‘great walls of Ur,” which the son of Hammurabi destroyed in about the year 
1885 B.c. 

E. Burrows reports on more than 300 inscriptions found during the season and 
comprising archaic tablets, cylinders, dedications, business documents. These 
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tend to confirm the conclusions drawn from the various objects discovered. By 
means of them a good check is furnished upon the chronology suggested. 

H. FRANKFORT summarizes the facts which can be derived from a study of the 
pottery found. Nosmall amount of information can be drawn from these remains. 

In (University of Pennsylvania) Mus. J. xx, 1 (March, 1929), pp. 7-35 (9 pls.; 
9 figs.), the same writer makes a somewhat less detailed report of the results of his 
seventh campaign. 

In The Illustrated London News, Sept. 21, 1929, pp. 504-507, 528 (8 figs.), C. 
LEONARD WOOLLEY describes the technical methods employed in putting into form 
for public exhibition some of the remains recently discovered at Ur. The very 
interesting royal lyre, the head of the bearded bull, the ram caught in the thicket 
are shown in their natural colors. 

YORGAN TEPPE.—Excavations of the Harvard Baghdad School Expedition.— 
In B.A.S.0.R: No. 34 (Apr. 1929), 1929, pp. 2-7 (8 figs.), R. H. Prewrrer gives a 
preliminary report of the excavations at Yorgan Teppe, ancient Nuzi, in the vi- 
cinity of Kirkuk, Iraq, during the season of 1928-1929. About 300 rooms have 
been opened up in the 8. E. portion of the mound. These included the residence of 
the governor and the government buildings prior to 1500 B.c. The central palace 
was built luxuriously and with great skill. The bricks, paving courtyards, bath- 
rooms, and toilets, and lining walls and drains were laid in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired. The walls of mud-brick are thick and solid; the mural 
decorations are striking. 

The earliest occupation of the mound was about 3000 s.c., for no Neolithic 
pottery has been found. The earliest burials and some archaic contract tablets 
date from this period. A Cappadocian letter was found dating from about 2000 
B.c. More than 700 tablets were unearthed belonging to the sixteenth century 


B.c. The most interesting of these are the archives of a lady named Tulpunnaya. 
She was the head of the house, and managed the family patrimony. Most of her 
transactions refer to adoptions in order to acquire real estate, marriages, and the 
purchase, marriage, and sale of slaves, and legal rights in their offspring. The city 
was destroyed by the Assyrians about 1500 B.c., so that there are no archaeological 
remains of importance after that period. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


New Israelite and Pre-Israelite Sites in Palestine.—In B.A.S.O.R. No. 35 (Oct. 
1929), pp. 1-14 (7 figs.), W. F. AtBricut reports the results of the archaeological 
trip of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem in the spring of 1929. 
An examination of mounds throughout Mount Ephraim showed that they disclose 
no pottery of the Late Bronze period. This also is the conclusion that is reached 
as a result of the excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, Seilun, and et-Tell. This indi- 
cates that the cities of Mount Ephraim were destroyed by invaders of Palestine at 
the close of the Middle Bronze Age (1500 B.c.), and were not rebuilt until the be- 
ginning of the Iron Age, about 1200 8.c. This catastrophe is to be connected with 
the invasion of Palestine by the Habiru of the Tell el-Amarna Letters. These are 
to be identified with the Hebrews, and their occupation of the country is to be 
identified with the early Hebrew invasion of Palestine that is known from a number 
of passages in the Old Testament. Certain Hebrew tribes were already settled in 
Palestine as early as 1400 B.c., but the conquest under Joshua did not occur before 
1200 B.c. 

These early Hebrew settlers destroyed the Middle Bronze Age towns, but them- 
selves remained nomads, and it was not until after the later conquest by Joshua 
that the sites were again occupied. 
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In Galilee the expedition succeeded in identifying Gath Hepher, the home of the 
Prophet Jonah, Merom, Kadesh-Naphtali, Madon, and Yano‘am of the Egyptian 
inscriptions. 

New light was thrown on the historicity of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis by 
the discovery of a line of Bronze Age mounds that corresponds to the route taken 
by the Kings of the East through Ashtaroth, Karnaim, Ham, Shaveh, and Kiria- 
thaim. All of these sites can be identified, and the name Ham still survives in a 
village about five miles south of Irbid. 

A New Oriental Journal.—T. G. Masaryk, President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, in commemoration of his seventieth birthday, has endowed the Orientdlni 
Ustav (Oriental Institute) in Prague to establish and to maintain scientific and 
economic relations with the Orient. The journal of this Institute is the Archiv 
Orientdlni, of which the first two numbers appeared in March and June, 1929. 
The editorial portions of the review are in English. The articles are to be written 
in English, French and German. The character of the review may be judged from 
the articles which have appeared thus far: A. Musil, ‘‘ Personal Qualities accord- 
ing to the Rwala Bedouins”; F. Lexa, ‘“‘L’analyse littéraire de l’enseignement 
d’ Amenemhotep ” ;O. Pertold, ‘‘ Foreign Demons: a Study in the Singhalese Demon- 
Worship”’; B. Hrozny, “‘Naram-Sin et ses ennemis d’aprés un texte hittite’”’; A. 
Wesselksi, ‘‘ Einstige Briicken zwischen Orient und Okzident”’; B. Hronzy, ‘‘ Die 
Lander Churri und Mitanni und die iltesten Inder”; F. Lexa, ‘‘ Réponse 4 la cri- 
tique de M. W. Spiegelberg de mon Papyrus Insinger”’; R. Rypka, ‘‘ Ueber Sdbits 
romantisches Epos Edhem ii Hiim4”’; O. Pertold, ‘‘A Short Singhalese Ritual of 
Seven Steps’; A. Grohmann, “Beitrige zur friihislamischen Kunstgeschichte’”’ ; 
Th. Menzel, ‘Ueber die Werke des riissischen Turkologen A. Samojlovié”; M. 
Winternitz, ‘‘Gotama the Buddha, What Do We Know of Him and His Teach- 
ing?” It is evident that the Archiv Orientdlni is an important addition to the 
family of Oriental journals. 

‘AIN EL-QEDEIRAT.—Discovery of a Palaeolithic Station of the Magdalenian 
Epoch.—In R. Bibl. xxviii (1929), pp. 364-381 (10 figs.), D. Buzy reports the ex- 
ploration of “Ain el-Qedeirat and the Wady Qedeirft, down which the waters of 
this spring flow. The spring lies N. E. of ‘Ain Qadis, the Biblical Kadesh-Barnea, 
and is separated from it only by the Jebel el-‘Ain. Magdalenian flints of all sorts 
were found in great abundance, so that there is no doubt that the station is to be 
assigned to the Magdalenian epoch. This is interesting because no Magdalenian 
station has previously been discovered in Palestine or the adjacent regions. A 
few specimens seem to show the Mousterian type, but these are to be regarded as 
survivals of earlier forms that do not indicate the true age of the level. 

BEISAN.—Excavations by University of Pennsylvania Museum, 1928.—In (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) Mus. J. xx, 1 (March, 1929) (12 pls.; 19 figs.; map; 2 
plans), ALAN Rowe reports the 1928 season of the Museum’s Palestine Expedition. 
Excavations at Beisan (Beth-shan) were recommenced in August, 1928. The 
antiquities discovered are of greater interest and importance than those of the 1927 
season ; the discoveries made are of the utmost importance for the ancient history 
of the Land of Canaan. Five periods are distinguished in the report : (1) Thothmes 
III Level (1501-1447 B.c.). The Mekal Temple has been completely excavated, 
especially interesting being a great stepped altar of sacrifice, a great circular oven, 
a splendid corridor, a well 43 feet deep. Pottery vases of varied types, and drain 
pipes (Cypriote and Cretan influence) ; a scarab of Thothmes IV, further confirm- 
ing the date assigned, and many beads, seals, etc., werefound. A fine basalt panel 
of dogs and lions in conflict, about three feet high, probably came from one of the 
two doors of the inner sanctuary which it guarded from plague and destruction 
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(represented by the lion); (2) Pre-Amenophis III Level (1447-1412 s.c.). Three 
rooms, bringing to light a bronze dagger, a white glazed faience scarab, an inlaid 
ivory rosette, were some of the finds of importance; (3) Amenophis III Level 
(1411-1314 B.c.). There was unearthed a great Migdol or fort-tower, together 
with what was probably the commandant’s residence, and an enormous grain silo 
(all shown in plan). These features are unique to date. The author shows how 
the life of an Egyptian mercenary in Palestine was far from sweet. The first 
heiratic inscription was brought to light on a potsherd. Interesting also are a frag- 
mentary pottery model of a two-horsed chariot, a delicately modelled figurine of a 
king (?), and, most of all, a small jar in the form of a squatting man holding the 
spout in both hands before him. Amulets, bowls, etc., are numerous. A bronze 
figure thought to represent the Hittite storm deity Teshub (identified with Mekal?) 
seems to point again to the strong Hittite influence of the period. Of special inter- 
est in the commandant’s house is the lavatory, based no doubt on the bucket sys- 
tem as at el-Amarna in Egypt, the first of its kind found at Beth-shan. Ashes 
were found in the kitchen oven. The silo would hold about 9270 modern gallons, 
most of it underground; (4) Seti I Level (1313-1292). Only a few rooms of this 
level were excavated, mainly storehouses. Of interest are an ingot of lead-like 
metal, and what appears to be a movable pottery filter-stopper with a goose-head 
handle. Numerous cult objects, several bases (for a temporary shrine?), and part 
of a ruined grain mill were found; (5) Rameses II Level (1292-1225 B.c.). Two 
solid brick towers on each side of the entrance to the fort were discovered. The 
gate was wide enough for chariots to be driven through it. Numerous objects, 
bricks with impressions one of the toes of a man, one of the toes of a dog, and one 
with an anchor-like sign, an iron arrow head, and fragments of figurines, vessels, 
etc., were turned up. A magnificent Cypriote oinochoe, a ‘‘Graeco-Phoenician”’ 
oinochoe, a portable incense altar of fluted basalt, a piece of Iron Age pottery with 
an inscription (not yet identified, but Dr. Legrain suggests Aramaic), and a num- 
ber of Roman objects, strigils, lamps, etc.,—complete the list. 

Other reports of these excavations are contained in Pal. Ex. Fund, |xi (1929), 
pp. 78-94 (16 pls.) and in R. Bibl. xxxviii (1929); pp. 555-566 (4 pls.). 

JERASH.—Discovery of a Jewish Synagogue.—During the past two seasons 
Yale University and the British School of Archaeology have been excavating early 
Christian churches at Jerash. Now, under one of these churches, a Jewish syna- 
gogue has been discovered. This is described by B. W. Crowroor and R. W. 
Hamiuton in Pal. Ex. Fund, |xi (1929), pp. 211-219 (7 figs.). The most interest- 
ing feature is a mosaic floor containing a procession of animal figures in three rows 
—birds in the uppermost, large quadrupeds in the middle, and below a rabbit, 
snakes, and other meaner animals. The entire panel represented scenes from the 
Deluge story, for on the extreme left the heads of Shem and Japhet are visible, 
their names written in Greek, while above them is a dove carrying in its beak an 
olive twig. Other panels contain the golden candlestick, a horn and Torah case, 
animals in rapid motion, and a procession of large animals pursuing one another. 

JERUSALEM.—Excavations on Ophel.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, lxi, 1929, pp. 
150-166 (6 plates; 1 fig.), J. W. Crowroor gives a preliminary report of the ex- 
cavations on the Temple Hill of Jerusalem during the season of 1928. From a 
natural fissure in the rock about 900 potsherds were extracted which ranged from 
the Middle Bronze Age down to the period of the Hebrew monarchy. This shows 
that the post-exilic level was the same as the pre-exilic level, and that the ground 
was cleared by sweeping all the pre-exilic rubbish intothe fissure. TheS. E.corner 
of the south tower of the gateway in the pre-exilic wall discovered in 1927 was also 
laid bare. Most of the remains belonged to the period of the second temple. 
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They give no evidence of the vast leveling operations described by Josephus; and 
the hill of Ophel can never have overlooked the Temple, as he asserts. On the 
other hand ‘‘a great and strong wall with mighty towers” has been found in the 
City of David, and there is independent evidence that this wall was a new work 
built in the period to which the Book of Maccabees refers. 

MUGHARET EL-WAD.—A Palaeolithic Cave.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, xli, 1929, 
pp. 220-222, Miss D. Garrop reports the excavation of a large cave near Athlit, 
Palestine. The lowest level contained remains similar to Mousterian in Europe. 
Above these were remains practically identical with Middle Aurignacian in Europe. 
The Upper Palaeolithic artifacts are peculiar, and are unlike anything yet dis- 
covered elsewhere. In the Microlithic level there wasfound asmall pebble roughly 
carved into the form of a human head, and also a carving in the round representing 
a young animal. This is the first prehistoric work of art discovered in the Near 
East. 

RAS SHAMRA.—Very important discoveries made in northwestern Syria, on 
the coast between Lattakia and Alexandretta, near ancient Antioch, at RasShamra 
in the vicinity of Minet-el-Beida, are reported by F. A. Scuarrrer, head of the ex- 
pedition sent out by the Institut de France, in The Illustrated London News, Nov. 
2, 1929, pp. 764-765, 784 (25 figs.). A royal necropolis has yielded objects 
assigned to 1400 or 13008.c. Theremainsfoundinthetomb clearly show Egyptian 
as well as Cypriote features, with which, moreover, are combined certain Syrian 
elements. Statues, stone weights, funerary vessels, personal ornaments, interest- 
ing architectural remains, as well as a considerable variety of tools and implements 
are included among the rich finds. Very important are examples of a hitherto un- 
known form of cuneiform writing which is still to be interpreted. M. Virolleaud 
has begun the work of deciphering the writing, which has an alphabet of twenty- 
six letters. The antiquities discovered have, with slight exception, been taken to 
the Louvre. 

SKIFTA.—A Rock-cut Altar.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, xli (1929), pp. 223-227 (4 
figs.), J. Prrp-M6LLER reports the discovery of a remarkable rock-cut altar, similar 
to those found at Petra, at a place called Skifta near Yabrud in the Anti-Lebanon 
region. In an appended note G. Dalman suggests that the altar was not used for 
burnt offerings, but for libations to the spirits of the dead buried in the adjacent 
tombs. 

TELL EL-HESi.—A Neglected Hebrew Inscription of the Thirteenth Century 
B.C.—In the Excavation of Tell el-Hest, Bliss found a fragment bearing the three 
Hebrew letters BL‘. No attention has since been paid to this discovery. In 
Arch. f. Or. Forsch. v (1929), pp. 150-152 (1 fig.), W. F. ALBrigut calls attention to 
the new significance that this inscription has gained through the discovery of the 
Ahiram inscription at Gebal. The Ahtr4m inscription must be dated between 1250 
and 12008.c. The Tell el-Hest fragment shows a considerably older ductus in the 
characters, and stands midway between the Sinai inscriptions and Ahfram. It 
was found in the fourth stratum at Tell el-Hest, which belongs to the Late Bronze 
Age (ca. 1400-1200 B.c.). The Early Iron Period (1200-1000 B.c.) is not found at 
Tell el-Hesi, so that the inscription cannot belong to this period. It must, there- 
fore, be regarded as at least as early as the thirteenth century. 

TELL EN-NASBEH.—Excavations of the Season of 1929.—In Bul. Pacific 
School of Religion, viii, No. 3 (Sept. 1929), pp. 3-12, W. F. Bapé reports the results 
of his latest excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, believed to be the Biblical Mizpah. 
The northern side of the mount was explored this year, and a city wall was dis- 
covered. This provedto belong tothe Early Iron Age, instead of the Middle Bronze 
Age, as was true of the southern wall excavated during the previousseason. This 
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seems to indicate that during the Bronze Age only the southern half of the hill was 
enclosed by a wall, and that the northern half was added during the Iron Age. 
Within the wall a cave was discovered containing deposits of every period from 
the Early Bronze Age upward. In the Early and Middle Bronze levels numerous 
jar-handles were found, stamped with the divine name “ Yah” and “‘ Yahu”’; also 
with the familiar legend ‘“‘to the king,’’ ‘to the king, Hebron,” etc. These dis- 
coveries prove that jar-handles of this type belong to the period 900-600 8.c. The 
ancient necropolis was also discovered, and three tombs were explored, one of the 
Early Bronze Age, another of the Early Iron Age, and the third of the Middle 
Iron Age. 


CYPRUS 


AMATHUS.—A Proposed Decipherment of the Inscriptions.—We are informed 
that as late as the fourth century B.c. the city of Amathus in Cyprus still 
preserved an autochthonous population and an ancient language. The inscrip- 
tions from Amathus have hitherto been undecipherable. In Biblica, x (1929), 
pp. 129-169, E. Power brings evidence to show that the language of these inscrip- 
tions is a dialect of Akkadian, that is, Semitic Babylonian. The possibility of the 
settlement of an Akkadian colony in Cyprus as early as the third millennium B.c. is 
shown by the historical evidence for the conquest of the island by Sargon of Akkad 
(2751-2698 B.c.). A seal of his third successor, Naram-Sin, was found in Cyprus. 
Akkadian colonies were settled in Cappadocia as early as this period. 

In the second millennium a wave of Amorite population entered Cyprus, and 
adopted the Akkadian language of their predecessors, just as they did in Babylonia. 
These people brought with them the gods who are named in the Amathus inscrip- 
tions: Targata=the Syrian Atargatis, Mukul= MKL, a god long known from the 
Phoenician inscriptions, and recently discovered at Beth-shan; Mari, also a Syrian 
deity; Setek=the Egyptian Sutekh; Eki=the Sumero-Akkadian Aku, the moon- 
god; and Tamira= Tamar, the palm-tree. If this decipherment proves correct, it 
may furnish the key to the reading of the Cyprian linear script and of the Cretan 
linear script from which it is derived. 

NICOSIA.—Statue of Septimius Severus.—In The Illustrated London News, 
Nov. 2, 1929, p. 757 (fig.) is shown a photograph of the restoration of the bronze 
statue of Septimius Severus, the fragments of which were recently discovered near 
Nicosia. 

VOUNI.—Swedish Excavations.— During the past year excavations have been 
continued in the remains of the palace at Vouni. The Mycenaean characteristics in 
the architecture are very strikingly manifest. In addition tocertain smaller finds, 
statues, statuettes, etc., an important discovery consisted of a terracotta jar con- 
taining silver bowls, gold bracelets, silver bracelets, four gold coins, two hundred 
and forty-nine silver coins, as well as other pieces of jewelry. 

Excavations have also been conducted at Marion. Here tombs have been 
excavated largely to secure facts illuminating the finds at Vouni. The discoveries 
have contributed greatly toward the filling out of the picture of domestic life in 
Cyprus, supplementary to what is told by the royal remains at Vouni. Cypriote 
archaeology has been greatly clarified by these discoveries (Ervar Gserstap, The 
Illustrated London Neus, Nov. 9, 1929, pp. 806-8C8, 832 (17 figs.)). 


GREECE 
Archaeological Discoveries in Greece and the Islands in 1926—27.—-A summary 
of archaeological work in Greece and the Aegean in the year 1926-27, made largely 
from the special publications, by H. Morvius and W. Wrepe, with a somewhat 
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fuller treatment of Eutresis, by E. Kunrzx, was published in Arch. Anz. 1927, pt. 
3/4 (cols. 345-410; plan ; 22 figs.). Among the points noted are the following: In 
Athens, the cemetery under the royal stables was in use from about 500 B.c. to 
Roman times and contained graves made of slabs of stone or terracotta or in the 
case of children, pithoi. Family plots were enclosed by walls ard in them were 
grave reliefs, painted stelae, and marble lecythi, beside a large number of white 
lecythi purposely broken in pieces, and some black glazed ware impressed with 
palmettes. Beneath the Pompeium of the Roman imperial period, southwest of 
the Dipylon, remains were found of the Greek Pompeium of the fifth century, and 
at still lower levels, a richly furnished Geometric tomb and a sub-Mycenaean ne- 
cropolis of well-preserved skeleton graves with personal ornaments and characteris- 
tic pottery. At Eleusis, a series of rooms of uncertain character but apparently 
having some religious use and dated by the Proto-Corinthian sherds, was found 
under the temenos outside the Hellenistic wall on the west. The ground here slopes 
steeply down to the south and at the foot of the slope is a Roman building, possibly 
a Mithraeum. A street of small Hellenistic houses, with still earlier houses under 
them, was found between the Periclean and the Hellenistic wall to the southeast of 
the Plutonium. At Cape Zoster (southern coast of Attica) the temple on the neck 
of the small peninsula facing the pool of Vouliasmeni is a cella with a peristasis of 
unfluted columns but no prodomus or opisthodomus. It contains the bases of 
three cult statues, probably Apollo Zoster, Artemis and Leto. At Marathon, 
traces of an ancient settlement with a rude citadel or fortified refuge above it, in 
which were sherds indicating its use from prehistoric to classical times, has been 
found on the slope of Agrieliki, the mountain which overlooks the southern en- 
trance to the plain. This was probably the centre of the ancient deme. At 
Haliartus in Poeotia, five periods are distinguished in the construction of the walls 
of the acropolis, from Mycenaean times to late antiquity, with the probability that 
the last two are later than the destruction of the town by C. Lucretius in 171 B.c. 
The temple on the highest point of the acropolis is of about 500 B.c., with ceramic 
remains from the seventh to the fourth century. At Eutresis, the results are of 
great importance for the pre-history of central Greece, as the remains of dwellings, 
burials and pottery illustrate the successive occupations of the hill all through the 
Bronze Age. The three periods of Early Helladic are distinguished, with three of 
Middle Helladic, the latest of them apparently contemporary with LM I and II in 
Argolis, beside Late Helladic, in which the first fortifications were built, and 
Greek. At Corinth, in the theatre, the latest of three or more successive pave- 
ments of the orchestra is dated by coins and lamps found on it as of the fourth 
century after Christ, and to this period belongs also the restoration of the building 
to its use as a theatre instead of an arena, the lower seats of the cavea being brought 
forward into the orchestra, taking off some four metres of its width. Apparently 
there was no rebuilding or re-use after the destruction by Alaric in 396. The 
stone water-channel around the Greek orchestra had a little stone bridge at the 
foot of each stairway of the cavea. The temenos of Athena Chalinitis has been 
identified by a mass of votive objects and a fragment of the drapery of a terracotta 
statue on which Pegasus is painted. In clearing away the débris from the area 
north of the temple of Apollo, the Roman pavement and some architectural frag- 
ments belonging to the temple were found. At Nemea, the work was brought to 
an end with the final examination of temple, gymnasium, palaestra and stadium. 
The site of a Stone Age village was discovered on the southern slope and an Early 
Helladic settlement on the top of the neighboring hill of Tsungitsa. At Stym- 
phalus, the site of the temple of Hera was identified on the acropolis by an inscrip- 
tion, Todddos. Explorations along the western coast of the Argolic Gulf and 
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through the southeastern part of the peninsula of Argos show that this region was 
extensively occupied in the prehistoric and Bronze Age periods. At Tiryns, six 
main building periods of the upper city are distinguished, from the third millen- 
nium B.c. down at least to the end of the thirteenth century B.c., the more con- 
spicuous remains, naturally, belonging to the latest period. The smaller halls, the 
so-called women’s quarters, east of the larger megaron, are a rebuilding in later 
Mycenaean times of an earlier palace. Remains of votive offerings of late Geo- 
metric and early archaic types show that the temple of Hera was on the acropolis. 
Traces of Early Helladic occupation of a small hill in the neighborhood are typical 
of conditions throughout Argolis. The most notable discoveries in Argolis were 
made at Midea, in an undisturbed late Mycenaean beehive tomb containing gold, 
silver, gems, bronze and pottery, with the skeletons of three royal personages, and 
at Asine, where a Mycenaean domestic shrine contained the sacrificial vessels and 
idols arranged in order on shelves. Some plundered beehive tombs in Messenia 
and Triphylia testify to the Mycenaean occupation of the western Peloponnesus. 
In Aetolia, at Calydon, remains of terracotta revetments with placing-directions 
inscribed on the back in the Corinthian dialect, belong to two archaic temples, 
probably of wood, dated about 620-600 and 500 B.c., which preceded the stone 
temple of about 400, on the same site. So many fragments of the latest temple 
have been found that it can be almost completely restored on paper. A cult was 
practiced here at least from the Geometric period. A large building containing a 
peristyle, a hall with benches around three sides, and a courtyard with bases for 
statues, was apparently used for ceremonies connected with the worship of the 
dead, for a stairway leads to an underground chamber in which were sarcophagi 
containing ashes in urns. The busts of gods and heroes are of average Roman 
work. In Thessaly, at Pherae, a large pit, perhaps made by the builders of the 
latest temple, was found filled with stones from the archaic temple, bronzes of the 
Geometric and archaic periods, and sherds from Geometric to fourth century. On 
the island of Lemnos, near the site of Hephaestia on the Bay of Purnia, a cemetery 
was discovered belonging to some non-Greek people from the north who burned 
their dead. The ossuaries, resembling Villanovan types and having similar cover- 
ing pans, contained fibulae, small vases and gold ornaments. In Samos, a large 
number of small early buildings, streets and altars were found near the great tem- 
ple, especially to the east and north. In Delos some inscriptions of interest were 
found, among them a regulation forbidding the bringing of animals into the sanc- 
tuary of Apollo except for sacrifice, and another of about 100 B.c., found in situ, 
forbidding the throwing of ashes in the precincts of Dionysus and Leto. In Crete, 
the plan of the palace at Mallia, on the northern coast, was fully made out. Inone 
small room fitted up as a shrine there was found a round stone, 90 cm. in diameter, 
which had a hollow in the middle and 34 smaller hollows round the edge, evidently 
a Minoan libation or offering table. In Rhodes, at Ialysus, a cult of Athena Polias 
on the acropolis is proved by the bronze fibulae and other small objects to go back 
at least to Proto-Geometric times, although the existing foundations are those of 
an Hellenistic temple. A stairway connects the temple with a nymphaeum of the 
classical period, faced with a Doric colonnade which is so well preserved that much 
of it has been reérected, with very happy effect. A Mycenaean necropolis (not 
used in later times) contains chamber tombs with both burnt and unburnt burials, 
perhaps belonging to a subject and a dominant race, and a wealth of late Myce- 
naean vases of local manufacture. An archaic cemetery contains cremation burials 
of late Geometric and early Orientalizing periods as well as burials of children and 
sometimes of grown persons in pithoi richly ornamented in relief. In the sixth 
century the graves were built of large stone slabs. The pottery ranges from Rho- 
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dian Geometric through Prot -Corinthian, Corinthian, Laconian, Fikellura, 
Daphne situlae and Clazomenian sarcophagi, to Ionic black-figured and from 
Proto-Attic to late Attic black-figured. Excavations in a cavern known as Aspri 
Petra, on the south coast of the island of Cos, have disclosed monochrome pottery 
of grey, black and red clay, sometimes polished, a great many curious long-handled 
spoons, and obsidian knives, belonging to a Neolithic shepherds’ occupation, and a 
cult of Pan and the Nymphs, with Attic Geometric pottery, terracottas and Roman 
lamps. 

Coin of Philip V of Macedonia.—The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has ac- 
quired a fine portrait tetradrachm of Philip V of Macedonia. The head of Philip 
is well executed, although it is believed to be somewhat idealized. The reverse, 
which is poor, shows Athena Alkis (AcNEs B. Brert, B. Mus. F. A. xxvii (Oct. 
1929), p. 76 (fig.)). 

Drawings of Statues and Statuettes.—In R. Arch. xxix (1929), pp. 317-353 (24 
figs.), SALOMON REINACH continues from R. Arch. 1929, pp. 1-50, his outline draw- 
ings of statues and statuettes omitted or badly reproduced in the Répertoire de la 
Statuaire. The figures in this article include Herakles, Demeter, Hera, Kora, 
Abundance, Fortune, Athena, Artemis, Amazons, Hecate, Aphrodite, etc. 

In R. Arch. xxx (1929), pp. 7-116 (356 figs.) a further continuation is given 
including Victories, Nereids, Gorgons, Maenads, Eros, athletes, priests and 
priestesses, women with drapery, etc., etc. 

For an earlier report on this work see A.J.A. xxxiii, 3, p. 415. 

Relief Representing Kapaneus (?).—<A few years ago an interesting Greek relief 
was recovered from the harbor of Salamis and has now been acquired by the Art 
Institute of Chicago (B. A. I. Chicago, xxiii, 6 (Sept. 1929)). Comparison with a 
sculptured relief in the Villa Albani in Rome, which depicts the killing of Kapaneus 
by a thunderbolt, reveals a remarkable resemblance. The Chicago relief, how- 
ever, is more broken than the one in Rome. It also gives evidence of later work- 
manship than that shown in the Roman relief, from which it is believed to have 
been copied. Various features evidence Hellenistic craftsmanship. 

Two Vases Acquired by the Art Institute—In B. A. I. Chicago, xxiii, 9 (Dec. 
1929), Danret Carron Ricu announces the acquisition by the Art Institute of two 
Greek vases, a red-figured column krater assigned to the years 470-460 B.c., and a 
Gnathia hydria of the third century B.c., which is a very neatly finished specimen 
of this ware. 

ATHENS.—Activities of the French School in 1928.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
April-June, 1929, pp. 135-152, Maurice Ho.ieavx, from the official report of 
Director P. Roussel, summarizes the work of the French School at Athens for the 
year 1928. Excavations were conducted at Thasos, Philippi in Macedonia, 
Mallia in Crete. P. Demargue has published two studies on certain ceramics: 
(1) The ceramics of the palace of Mallia, a study of forms; (2) The transition styles 
from the end of the Bronze Age to the beginnings of the Iron Age. The publica- 
tions of the School proper consist of three fascicules of the excavations at Delphi: 
(1) The ex-voto of the temple terrace, (2) The inscriptions from the entrance to the 
sanctuary as far as the treasury of the Athenians, (3) The sculpture. For Delos 
there is announced Tome IX of the Explorations on the sanctuaries and cults of 
Mt. Cynthus. The first volume of the Cretan Studies is also reported. 

CALYDON.—Graeco-Danish Excavations.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. April-June, 
1929, pp. 76-87 (plan; 4 figs.), FrepERIK PoULSEN reports the second (1928) 
‘Graeco-Danish excavations at Calydon. The sanctuary of Artemis (plan), the 
limits of its temenos, and its topography were the study of the first weeks. There 
is a splendid construction of the fourth century B.c., two great symmetrical ter- 
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through the southeastern part of the peninsula of Argos show that this region was 
extensively occupied in the prehistoric and Bronze Age periods. At Tiryns, six 
main building periods of the upper city are distinguished, from the third millen- 
nium B.c. down at least to the end of the thirteenth century B.c., the more con- 
spicuous remains, naturally, belonging to the latest period. The smaller halls, the 
so-called women’s quarters, east of the larger megaron, are a rebuilding in later 
Mycenaean times of an earlier palace. Remains of votive offerings of late Geo- 
metric and early archaic types show that the temple of Hera was on the acropolis. 
Traces of Early Helladic occupation of a small hill in the neighborhood are typical 
of conditions throughout Argolis. The most notable discoveries in Argolis were 
made at Midea, in an undisturbed late Mycenaean beehive tomb containing gold, 
silver, gems, bronze and pottery, with the skeletons of three royal personages, and 
at Asine, where a Mycenaean domestic shrine contained the sacrificial vessels and 
idols arranged in order on shelves. Some plundered beehive tombs in Messenia 
and Triphylia testify to the Mycenaean occupation of the western Peloponnesus. 
In Aetolia, at Calydon, remains of terracotta revetments with placing-directions 
inscribed on the back in the Corinthian dialect, belong to two archaic temples, 
probably of wood, dated about 620-600 and 500 B.c., which preceded the stone 
temple of about 400, on the same site. So many fragments of the latest temple 
have been found that it can be almost completely restored on paper. A cult was 
practiced here at least from the Geometric period. A large building containing a 
peristyle, a hall with benches around three sides, and a courtyard with bases for 
statues, was apparently used for ceremonies connected with the worship of the 
dead, for a stairway leads to an underground chamber in which were sarcophagi 
containing ashes in urns. The busts of gods and heroes are of average Roman 
work. In Thessaly, at Pherae, a large pit, perhaps made by the builders of the 
latest temple, was found filled with stones from the archaic temple, bronzes of the 
Geometric and archaic periods, and sherds from Geometric to fourth century. On 
the island of Lemnos, near the site of Hephaestia on the Bay of Purnia, a cemetery 
was discovered belonging to some non-Greek people from the north who burned 
their dead. The ossuaries, resembling Villanovan types and having similar cover- 
ing pans, contained fibulae, small vases and gold ornaments. In Samos, a large 
number of small early buildings, streets and altars were found near the great tem- 
ple, especially to the east and north. In Delos some inscriptions of interest were 
found, among them a regulation forbidding the bringing of animals into the sanc- 
tuary of Apollo except for sacrifice, and another of about 100 B.c., found in situ, 
forbidding the throwing of ashes in the precincts of Dionysus and Leto. In Crete, 
the plan of the palace at Mallia, on the northern coast, wasfully made out. Inone 
small room fitted up as a shrine there was found a round stone, 90 cm. in diameter, 
which had a hollow in the middle and 34 smaller hollows round the edge, evidently 
a Minoan libation or offering table. In Rhodes, at Ialysus, a cult of Athena Polias 
on the acropolis is proved by the bronze fibulae and other small objects to go back 
at least to Proto-Geometric times, although the existing foundations are those of 
an Hellenistic temple. A stairway connects the temple with a nymphaeum of the 
classical period, faced with a Doric colonnade which is so well preserved that much 
of it has been reérected, with very happy effect. A Mycenaean necropolis (not 
used in later times) contains chamber tombs with both burnt and unburnt burials, 
perhaps belonging to a subject and a dominant race, and a wealth of late Myce- 
naean vases of local manufacture. An archaic cemetery contains cremation burials 
of late Geometric and early Orientalizing periods as well as burials of children and 
sometimes of grown persons in pithoi richly ornamented in relief. In the sixth 
century the graves were built of large stone slabs. The pottery ranges from Rho- 
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dian Geometric through Proto-Corinthian, Corinthian, Laconian, Fikellura, 
Daphne situlae and Clazomenian sarcophagi, to Ionic black-figured and from 
Proto-Attic to late Attic black-figured. Excavations in a cavern known as Aspri 
Petra, on the south coast of the island of Cos, have disclosed monochrome pottery 
of grey, black and red clay, sometimes polished, a great many curious long-handled 
spoons, and obsidian knives, belonging to a Neolithic shepherds’ occupation, and a 
cult of Pan and the Nymphs, with Attic Geometric pottery, terracottas and Roman 
lamps. 

Coin of Philip V of Macedonia.—The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has ac- 
quired a fine portrait tetradrachm of Philip V of Macedonia. The head of Philip 
is well executed, although it is believed to be somewhat idealized. The reverse, 
which is poor, shows Athena Alkis (AcNes B. Brett, B. Mus. F. A. xxvii (Oct. 
1929), p. 76 (fig.)). 

Drawings of Statues and Statuettes.—In R. Arch. xxix (1929), pp. 317-353 (24 
figs.), SALOMON REINACH continues from R. Arch. 1929, pp. 1-50, his outline draw- 
ings of statues and statuettes omitted or badly reproduced in the Répertoire de la 
Statuaire. The figures in this article include Herakles, Demeter, Hera, Kora, 
Abundance, Fortune, Athena, Artemis, Amazons, Hecate, Aphrodite, etc. 

In R. Arch. xxx (1929), pp. 7-116 (356 figs.) a further continuation is given 
including Victories, Nereids, Gorgons, Maenads, Eros, athletes, priests and 
priestesses, women with drapery, etc., etc. 

For an earlier report on this work see A.J.A. xxxiii, 3, p. 415. 

Relief Representing Kapaneus (?).—A few years ago an interesting Greek relief 
was recovered from the harbor of Salamis and has now been acquired by the Art 
Institute of Chicago (B. A. I. Chicago, xxiii, 6 (Sept. 1929)). Comparison with a 
sculptured relief in the Villa Albani in Rome, which depicts the killing of Kapaneus 
by a thunderbolt, reveals a remarkable resemblance. The Chicago relief, how- 
ever, is more broken than the one in Rome. It also gives evidence of later work- 
manship than that shown in the Roman relief, from which it is believed to have 
been copied. Various features evidence Hellenistic craftsmanship. 

Two Vases Acquired by the Art Institute—In B. A. I. Chicago, xxiii, 9 (Dec. 
1929), Danret Catron Ric announces the acquisition by the Art Institute of two 
Greek vases, a red-figured column krater assigned to the years 470-460 B.c., and a 
Gnathia hydria of the third century B.c., which is a very neatly finished specimen 
of this ware. 

ATHENS.—Activities of the French School in 1928.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
April-June, 1929, pp. 135-152, Maurice HoLieavx, from the official report of 
Director P. Roussel, summarizes the work of the French School at Athens for the 
year 1928. Excavations were conducted at Thasos, Philippi in Macedonia, 
Mallia in Crete. P. Demargue has published two studies on certain ceramics: 
(1) The ceramics of the palace of Mallia, a study of forms; (2) The transition styles 
from the end of the Bronze Age to the beginnings of the Iron Age. The publica- 
tions of the School proper consist of three fascicules of the excavations at Delphi: 
(1) The ex-voto of the temple terrace, (2) The inscriptions from the entrance to the 
sanctuary as far as the treasury of the Athenians, (3) The sculpture. For Delos 
there is announced Tome IX of the Explorations on the sanctuaries and cults of 
Mt. Cynthus. The first volume of the Cretan Studies is also reported. 

CALYDON.—Graeco-Danish Excavations.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. April-June, 
1929, pp. 76-87 (plan; 4 figs.), FrepERIK PovuLsEN reports the second (1928) 
Graeco-Danish excavations at Calydon. The sanctuary of Artemis (plan), the 
limits of its temenos, and its topography were the study of the first weeks. There 
is a splendid construction of the fourth century B.c., two great symmetrical ter- 
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races flanked by two side flights of steps, which separate them, comparable to the 
terraces of the acropolis at Lindos, especially in its archaic period. The two ter- 
races indicate two temples, and a second, smaller one, was actually found to the 
west of the Artemisium, the former being the sanctuary of Apollo Laphrios (cf. 
Strabo X. 439); a boundary-stone inscribed with the name of that deity was dug 
up, when later some rough envallation had been removed. The letters are of the 
sixth century B.c., and the stone had been built into a later wall, having been 
moved from its original position, probably mid-way between the two tem- 
ples. 

Further digging in the terraces brought to light poorly preserved fragments of 
terracotta metopes of the archaic period which may yet prove of value in the study 
of the early Corinthian pottery industry. Fragments of four temples have been 
found, pointing to a destruction similar to that on the Athenian Acropolis. Liter- 
ally thousands of terracotta figures—korai, hydrophoroi, Artemis statues, illustrat- 
ing diverse aspects of the cult, were found to the south. There were found also 
new types: a Praxitelean feminine type leaning against a pillar, a headless repre- 
sentation of ephedrismos, an Aphrodite recalling the Aphrodite of Melos, and 
minor divinities. Bronze articles of feminine adornment were found in large 
quantities, and one perfectly preserved bronze inscription (in repoussé) which will 
be treated in a special publication. 

In the Hero6n, which could be but slightly unearthed, were found, of particular 
interest, pilasters with Ionic capitals, the volutes enveloped in garlands of flowers, a 
peculiarity known at present elsewhere only from the palaestra at Olympia. 

CEPHALONIA.—Antiquities.—In B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 66-73 (1 fig.) N. 
G1annopoutos describes tombs found by M. George Kampitsis in his garden at 
Keramiai in Cephalonia. These tombs, grouped in a regular order, formed a part 
of an ancient necropolis. They were fairly close to the surface of the ground, and 
contained, according to M. Kampitsis, only vases, except for a few fragments of 
iron and bronze. The objects are now in the Museum at Argostoli. Of the vases 
twenty-eight are intact, and twenty-three broken. They belong in the end of the 
fifth or the beginning of the fourth century. At the end of the article is a brief ac- 
count of a Mycenaean tomb found at Metaxata in Cephalonia from which one 
vase, a Biigelkanne, is now in the Argostoli Museum. 

CRETE.—-A Table of Offerings in the Palace of Mallia.—In B.C. H. liii (1928), 
pp. 292-323 (18 figs.), FERNAND CHAPOUTHIER publishes an account of the terrace 
of the palace of Mallia, which opens on the court at the east, from which it is raised 
by two steps, and into a large room at the south. At the north a great stairway 
led to the apartment on the first floor. Prominent in the terrace is the circular 
stone table of offerings, which was the religious centre of the terrace. It is made of 
fine-grained limestone, polished with great care on the upper face. Around the 
outer circumference, thirty-four circular cups have been hollowed out, one of 
which (at the south) is of a diameter nearly twice as great as the others, which are 
all of slightly varying dimensions. In the centre is an area consisting of a ring 
within which is a slightly depressed area, and then a large central cavity tapering 
to a depth of 7.85 cm. and 15 em. in diameter at the top. Its purpose, as stated 
above, was probably for offerings, and is compared by the writer to the round 
stone three-legged tables found in the Late Minoan strata at Knossos, Gournia, 
and other sites. But these tables have not the cup-like depressions. Portable 
tables with such depressions have, however, been found at Phaestos, and other 
sites, usually dating at the end of the Middle Minoan period. But there are only 
two objects extant which can be closely joined with this table: one is also from 
Mallia and was found very near the terrace, the other is from Kavousi, and is 
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dated in the very end of the Late Minoan period (L. M. III b), and is unfinished. 
It was called by its discoverer, Miss Boyd (now Mrs. Hawes), a gaming table, a 
view which must be rejected, as Hatzidakis had already shown (Praktika, 1915, p. 
123). Very little can be gained by comparing these tables with those of other 
contemporary peoples. The Egyptian table of offerings is of a different type, and 
the same is true as regards Assyria. However, the pottery of the Aegean area has 
a solution for us, as numerous specimens exist of vases grouped around a common 
support. The vases of this type from Phylakopi are very instructive, and resemble 
these stone tables in a very striking way. Even in the classical period vases of 
this type seem to have been used in the cults of the mysteries: for in the excava- 
tions at Eleusis a number were found which resemble those from Phylakopi. 
From inscriptions we learn that at Eleusis they were called kernoi. The writer 
believes, then, that this table was a huge kernos sunk in the ground, and the little 
cup-like depressions for the deposit of first fruits, each cup for a different form of 
produce. On the analogy of a clay kernos found at Hagios Nikolaos, Crete, of the 
classical period, which had a lamp in the centre, it is possible that the large central 
depression was for a fire or ever-burning lamp. Beside the table of offerings at 
Mallia is a stone bench on which, as on similar objects at Knossos and Phaestos, 
could be placed the accessories of the cult: oil, grain, ceremonial vases, etc. 

The question then arises, to what divinity was it sacred? It must, from the 
nature of the offerings, have been an earth-god or goddess, or a deity of the under- 
world, protector of vegetable forces. A chapel at Palaikastro furnishes the clue 
showing that it was undoubtedly the Minoan Great Mother goddess, the goddess of 
nature, protectress of all animal and vegetable life, called in the classical period 
Cybele, or Rhea, who was worshipped well down to the end of the classical age as 
the mother of Zeus. If this be so, we can see here as early as M. M. Ia, asign of the 
influence of the East in Crete, which is replacing that of Egypt. It is suggested 
that this very table or kernos is a type derived from Asia Minor, and Hittite hiero- 
glyphics from Carchemish are illustrated which are believed to be representations 
of a kernos. The reason this table is sunk in the ground, whereas all other kernoi 
are portable, is doubtless because thiswas the principal cult at Mallia. The article 
ends with a description of two cult stones in the northern portico of the palace at 
Mallia, which are exactly similar to stones found at Carchemish, showing un- 
mistakable Hittite influence. Similar objects have been found at Dougga in 
Tunisia, dating in Punic times when Oriental influence was profound, and in 
Palestine. Three of the essential passages of the palace of Mallia were, according 
to the writer, placed under the protection of divinities derived for the most part 
from the Orient; and the divinity of the kernos was the remote ancestress of the 
goddess of the mysteries of Eleusis. 

DELPHI.—A New Head from the Treasury of the Athenians.—In B.C. H. lii 
(1928), pp. 225-250 (pls. XII, XIII; 3 figs.), P. Dz La Cosre-MrEssELiI=ReE pub- 
lishes a head of a youth found in April, 1927, to the east of the Museum of Delphi, 
in the course of widening the road. It certainly belongs to the Treasury of the 
Athenians, as is proven by the marble, the scale and the style of execution. The 
fragment belongs to one of the metopes, and can be assigned to its proper place, 
which is on the south side, devoted to the exploits of Theseus. It belongs to the 
group of Theseus and the Bull of Marathon, and must be, therefore, a head of 
Theseus. It fits on a fragment of torso previously assigned to the northern metopes, 
which are devoted to the exploits of Herakles, consequently the torso fragment 
must be brought to the southern side. A reconstruction of the metope can be made 
from the existing fragments, largely by the aid of the vase paintings. The artist 
who made this head stands half-way between the creator of the more archaic heads 
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Theseus and the Minotaur—Herakles and Kyknos) and that of the later (Hera- 
kles and the Stag—Theseus and the Amazon). 

Notes on the Soteria.—In B.C. H. lii (1928), pp. 256-291, R. FLace.imre writes 
about the chronology of Delphi in the third century B.c., showing the importance 
of the Soteria in determining the dates of the Delphian archons. The previous 
studies of Beloch and Roussel are discussed, and Beloch’s chronological table 
reproduced. A newly discovered inscription found in 1927 in the village of 
Chryso, and now in the Museum of Delphi is published and commented on. Com- 
parison of Beloch’s table indicates that a sweeping revision will have to be 
made. The Soteria were founded to commemorate the defeat of the Gauls in the 
winter of 279-8, and the important question is to fix the exact date of their founda- 
tion, which Beloch wished to put at 261-260. This also involves establishing the 
date of the archonship of Polyeuktos, who was believed to have founded the festi- 
val. Flaceliére, however, follows De Sanctis in placing this archon not earlier than 
260, and therefore concludes that the Soteria existed before Polyeuktos appears, 
but were reorganized under him. He believes that in the beginning the Soteria 
was an annual festival, later every fifth year, and still later restored to an annual 
basis. He therefore concludes that the change from annual to every fifth year was 
made by Polyeuktos, and enlarged in importance, although in 140 B.c. they were 
again on an annual basis. These Soteria were celebrated in the same years as 
the Pythian games and having been aggrandized at the instance of the Aetolian 
League, are called ‘‘Aetolian.’”” The only lists of these Soteria preserved are on 
two stones, and new readings of parts of them are given. As a result Flaceliére 
gives (p. 281) a list of the dates of the festivals from 265-214, and regards the first 
celebration of the ‘‘ Aetolian”’ Soteria as in 254. For the disputed archons, a date 
of 254-3 is given to Dion, and 256-5 or 255—4 for Polyeuktos, with a preference to 
the later date. In the footnote at the end of the article, notice is paid to the 
recent discovery by Dinsmoor (A.J.A. xxxiii, 1929, pp. 101-102) of an in- 
scription on the western slope of the Acropolis which threatens to change all the 
previously conjectural dates of Athenian archons, and the announcement made 
that, according to this stone, Polyeuktos is dated at 256-5. 

Portrait of a Neoplatonist.—In B.C. H. lii (1928), pp. 245-255 (pls. XIV-XVIII; 
2 figs.) FREDERIK PovLseEN publishes a head of Parian marble in the Museum of 
Delphi, found in April, 1927, in the southeastern corner of the temenos, while widen- 
ing the Itea-Arachova road. The head is in perfect preservation except that the 
lobe of the ears, nose, and parts of the hair and beard are broken or chipped. It 
was originally part of a herm. The workmanship is very sure and knowing. It 
represents a man of about sixty years of age. The long beard proves him to have 
been a philosopher, but the neatness with which it and the hair are dressed betrays 
the man of the world. The date of the head cannot be earlier than the third 
century A.D., as is shown by the treatment of the hair and eyes, and the writer 
dates it between 260 and 270. By a series of parallels the head is identified with 
the period of the Emperor Gallienus, and the closest are heads in Frankfurt-am 
Main, in Athens, and one published in Arndt-Bruckmann (389). The last of 
these is called a Cynic by Arndt, and on this analogy it can be stated that the 
Delphic head is a Platonist, especially as a similar head is preserved in the Museum 
of Sparta. Inscriptions of this period found at Delphi often mention Platonic 
philosophers. It is possible but not likely that this may be a portrait of Plotinus. 


ITALY 


LAKE LEDRO.—At Lake Ledro, near Lake Garda, in the Italian Alps, a hydro- 
electric development recently caused a considerable lowering of the normal level 
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of the lake and exposed to view more than a thousand stumps surviving from 
ancient pile dwellings. Among these posts have been found stone implements 
which have led to the assigning of the objects to the Stone Age. This is the largest 
prehistoric pile-dwelling ever discovered in Italy (The Illustrated London News, 
Nov. 9, 1929, pp. 794-795 (3 figs.) ). 

LAKE NEMI.—In The Illustrated London News, Nov. 9, 1929, pp. 818-819 (11 
figs.) are shown good photographs of the results to date of the attempt to expose 
the ‘‘house-boats” of Caligula. 

See ib. July 27, 1929, p. 155 (2 figs.) for an earlier report. 

OSTIA.—In The Illustrated London News, Nov. 2, 1929, p. 757 (2 figs.), F. 
HALBHERR reports the discovery at Ostia of a statue of Roma Dominatrix, the 
head and arms of which are lost, in the remains of a temple erected in honor of 
Rome and Augustus. 

FRANCE 


GLOZEL.—In opposition to the view of those who believe that certain objects 
found at Glozel are not ancient, S. Rervacu would emphatically protest as fol- 
lows: “‘Those discoveries, which I have followed and often witnessed on the spot, 
are the most interesting made in France since the days of Boucher de Perthes. 
They have demonstrated conclusively that the reindeer survived the Palaeolithic 
period, that sculpture and engraving were practiced at the beginning of the 
Neolithic period, and, last but not least, that an elaborate system of writing on 
stone and clay, with many elements in common with the Libyc, Iberian and East- 
European scripts existed at that very early period (about 4000 B.c.)”’. 


RUSSIA 


OLBIA.—Recent Excavations.—Seroaius Director of the State 
Museum of History and Antiquities at Odessa, reports by letter on the excavations 
at Olbia from 1924 to 1929. 

The long-continued excavations begun by B. W. Pharmakowsky in 1896 were 
interrupted by the World War and the upheaval that followed. In 1923 Olbia 
was declared part of the territory of Ukrainia, and in the next year Pharmakowsky 
resumed his work with the intention of rounding out his earlier investigations. 
Following the examination of the Hellenistic and Roman remains excavated. in 
previous years, it now seemed most important to work upon the ruins left over from 
earlier civilizations. To attain this objective it seemed wisest to the excavator to 
concentrate efforts upon the northern corner of the triangle that constituted the 
city. The year 1925 proved epoch-making in that the codperation of various 
individuals and institutions began then. The extreme northern angle revealed 
beneath the Hellenistic layer ruins from the Ionic and Attic periods. The ex- 
tensive search of the year 1926 ended with negative results in so far as the so- 
called ‘Herodotus’ walls are concerned. Either these remains lie further to the 
north or do not exist at all. In other respects the work of that year was very 
successful: considerable evidence pertaining to the Ionic city, the earliest, was 
obtained, fragments of pottery, of terracottas, portion of what may have been 
the main street of the upper (northern) part of the town, and other materials. 
The necropolis gave interesting results. This was the last of the many years of 
work on this site by Pharmakowsky. His death was followed by an arrangement 
whereby the work was placed under the direction of Professor Dloshevski. The 
new director in 1927 concentrated upon the clearing of the wide and important 
street already uncovered in part. Remains of a large early Hellenistic structure 
were found which has been assigned to the third century B.c. Beneath the Hellen- 
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istic walls are the remnants of much earlier ones which were frequently recon- 
structed. The additional investigations in the year 1928 substantiated what 
had previously been conjectured about the nature of these substructures. At the 
same time the northwestern corner of the city was investigated, where well pre- 
served Hellenistic walls were found and also structures of the earlier period. 
Hellenistic and Roman graves (dromoi) have during the past two years yielded 
interesting objects, among which are a huge earring and other golden objects. 

During the year 1929 the same director of excavations continued his work of 
clearing the wide street. It now became plain that the extensive remains at the 
eastern end of this are those of an early Hellenistic building and that the basement 
substructures belong to two earlier periods of Olbian history, i.e., the archaic, cover- 
ing the second half of the sixth and the first half of the fifth century B.c., and the 
classical, running from the middle of the fifth to the end of the fourth century B.c. 
The Hellenistic remains are plentiful. In the western quarter the cultural epochs 
are less well marked, but nonetheless the finds have proved to be very interesting. 
Remains of a Hellenistic furnace for smelting, with slag and pieces of molten bronze 
are very well preserved. At the so-called signal station in the eastern part of the 
city, digging was also resumed. Excavations in the necropolis have confirmed 
earlier beliefs as to the underlying stratum covered by the Hellenistic remains. 
Three graves were opened in the cemetery. Among individual finds are mentioned: 
a figure of Cybele, a marble dish with bacchante scene (end of the fourth century 
B.c.), an early Hellenistic amphora with erotic inscription, fragments of vessels, 
a total of four thousand pieces. 

The task to be undertaken in the next season is the further examination of the 
structures in the eastern quarter of the city, where Olbia’s earliest ruins must lie. 
The relationship between the so-called “‘ polygonal wall” and the other structures 
is to be determined. The founding and floruit of Olbia are closely tied up with 
this detail. The ¢erritorium needs to be much more closely studied. 

UKRAINIA.— Excavations between 1920 and 1929.—Srraius DiosHEvsk1, Di- 
rector of the State Museum of History and Antiquities at Odessa, submits by letter 
a@ summary report of the excavations on the northern shore of the Black Sea 
within the period mentioned. 

On the island of Beresanj, about 65 kilometres from Odessa and 6 kilometres 
from Otschakow, the long interrupted work begun by E. von Stern was resumed 
in 1926 by M. Boltenko. Especially the northern half of the island has been 
recently investigated and the region around the probable ancient port. Very 
apparent is the evidence of Ionic civilization covering the period from somewhere in 
the seventh to the beginning of the fifth century B.c. Animal-figure, Geometric, 
and also black-figure ware have been found. The Roman period is represented 
by glass and other objects. 

On the plateau of Ussatowo, close to Odessa, systematic investigation has been 
going on since 1925 under the direction of M. Boltenko. The evidence recently 
obtained on this site indicates a palaeo-metal culture of about 2500 8.c. Polished 
stone, bronze work, and ceramic ware have been found. The pottery is of two 
main types. 

At Lusanowka, north of Odessa, H. Steinwand conducted excavations in the 
past summer and found Hellenistic and indigenous gray pottery fragments. This 
site is being further investigated. 

Close to Odessa, in a southerly direction, at a spot known as ‘‘Suchoj Liman,”’ 
accidental digging revealed remains of pottery and bones. The ware consists of 
rough amphorae bearing relief ornamentation. 

In the town of Tscherwony Majaky, in the vicinity of Odessa, a peasant, while 
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digging foundations for a building in 1927, came upon an amphora which S. 
Dloshevski identified as belonging to the beginning of the third century B.c. The 
contents of this Greek grave have been moved to the National Museum in Odessa. 

At the village of Beljajewka, on the left bank of the lower Dniester, a large 
necropolis has been found. It belongs to the type which since the time of Chwojka 
has been called ‘‘Urnengraberfeld.’’ The ceramic ware is of the coarse type 
usually found in these burials. Apparently the cemetery had been robbed. 
Nevertheless, sufficient remains of objects have been recovered to enable Professor 
Dloshevski to gather considerable material, pottery fragments, fibulae, a dagger, 
for the Museum in Odessa. This type of grave, though not unknown from other 
finds in southeastern Europe, however, is the first from this vicinity. The culture 
represented here is of a barbaric (Germanic) type showing much Roman influence 
in later times. 

In the vicinity of Sinowjewsk (formerly Jelisawetgrad) Professor Rjabkow 
working with the Museum of Sinowjewsk at various sites detected remains of 
gray pottery as well as black polished ware with incised Geometric ornamentation. 
The same investigator, who died two years ago, also found graves, remains of 
nomads, as well as iron objects. The exact relationships suggested by his finds 
remain to be worked out. 

The Museum of Perwomajsk in the year 1928 examined several Tartar graves 
and sepulcral inscriptions belonging to the seventeenth and the eighteenth century. 

The Greek and indigenous cultures in certain communities especially along the 
lower reaches of the Bug is being further investigated. At various sites (Kisl- 
jakowka, Troitskoje, Alexandrowka, and other towns) remains of the two types 
of culture have been found, pottery and coins. 

The lower courses of the Dnieper and the Inguletz and also the island of Tendra 
are being investigated. G. Kryssin examined the region along the Inguletz 
in the summer of 1929; T. Fabricius worked along the Dnieper. In both regions 
remains of a coarse, agricultural civilization were found, which shows Roman in- 
fluence. The culture is assigned to the second and third centuries a.p. This con- 
clusion is in harmony with the view of Rjabkow, based upon his excavations in 
Tiraspol on the lower Dniester in 1925. Besides conducting these excavations 
the Kherson Museum has recently acquired a collection of bronze objects, axes, 
sickles, etc.;some gold remains, early Byzantine finger rings, ornaments containing 
amber and cornelian. Tendra has not yielded any finds. Burial remains have 
been discovered by Dobrowolsky at Bolschaja. 

In the region of Melitopol tumuli have been investigated with good results. 


SPAIN 


ALISEDA.—A remarkable collection of gold ornaments, of Phoenician origin 
and apparently belonging to a lady of high position, was discovered by workmen 
in 1920, at a small place called Aliseda, some 30 km. from Caceres in western 
Estramadura. So much of it as has escaped destruction is now in the Museum of 
Antiquities in Madrid, and is described by J. R. Méurpa in Arch. Anz. 1928, pt.3/4 
(cols. 497-590; 7 figs.). It comprises a pair of earrings, a pair of armbands or 
bracelets, a diadem, parts of one or more necklaces, many little plaques that were 
once sewed to a garment (possibly a veil), and a hoop to hold the veil on the head, 
a wide girdle in several pieces, once sewn to a leathern lining, a number of finger 
rings, some with engraved stone or gold bezels; further a plain gold flat dish, a 
copper mirror, and a small glass vase or jar engraved with cartouches and imitation 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. All the objects, except a few of the rings, which are of 
Cycladic style, appear to be of Phoenician manufacture, with Assyrian and Egyp- 
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tian elements in the decoration, and they vary considerably in age, some possibly 
going back to the ninth century B.c., while others belong to the Ptolemaic period. 
The expulsion of the Carthaginians from Spain in 206 B.c. gives the terminus ante 
quem of their being brought into that country, but they may have been brought as 
plunder at some later time to the insignificant place in which they were found con- 
cealed in a small stone vault. 

VALENCIA.—A Statue of Dionysus.—A marble statue of Bacchus, which was 
found, broken but complete, near Valencia, and is now in private possession in 
that city, shows the god as a young man, standing, with chaplet, thyrsus, sandals, 
and a goat-skin wrap, holding a jar and accompanied by a panther. It is a good 
decorative piece, of the second century A.D., with some suggestions of a fifth-century 
B.C. conception, but no Greek original is known or is to be looked for. (G. Liprpoip 
(Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, cols. 516-518; fig.)) 


AUSTRIA 

The Bronze Age in Lower Austria.—In Mitt. Anth. Ges. lix, 4, pp. 181-194, 
Mrrscua-MARHEIM describes certain grave finds which illustrate the earlier Bronze 
Age in Austria. The material relating to this period has not beenadequately 
studied. Cultural developments are now traced. The Aunjetitz culture, de- 
rived from the north (Bohemia), is the initial Bronze Age period. Very important, 
though little known, is the culture designated Early Pannonian, which in forms 
exhibits definite relation to the Aunjetitz phase and yet is not to be identified 
with it. The Middle Bronze Age should be carefully distinguished from the col- 
lective term ‘Late Aunjetitz’’ now in use, as it leads to false time conceptions. 
This article contains valuable illustrations. 

SALZBURG.—New Grave Discoveries of Hallstatt and La Téne Periods.—In 


Mitt. Anth. Ges. lix, 4, pp. 155-180 (11 figs.), Martin HE tt reports the discovery 
of four skeletal graves from the salt region in Salzburg. One of the graves belongs 
to the later phases of the Hallstatt period. Its furniture, consisting of bronze and 
pottery vessels, shows cultural contacts with northern Italy. The other three 
graves, all of the La Téne period, indicate continuous occupation of the region and 
exploitation of the salt deposits. Ethnically the remains from the La Téne 
graves suggest Celtic elements. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.—F acilities for the study of Roman architecture in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius have been greatly enhanced by the opening of the Pergamon Museum 
in the form of a reconstruction of the Market Gate of Miletos (The Illustrated 
London News, Sept. 14, 1929, p. 471 (fig.)). 

HAMBURG.—Several hundred objects in the archaeological section of the 
Museum of Art and Industry of Hamburg, which have been acquired since the 
last report was issued (Arch. Anz. 1917), are catalogued and illustrated, together 
with some comparable objects in other museums and some additions and correc- 
tions of the earlier list, by E. von Merck.in, in Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4 (cols. 
273-497; 2 pls.; 204 figs.). They are classified as: I. PReHELLENIC. Cycladic, 
Cretan, Mycenaean, Helladic (15 nos., the last including 28 small pieces of late 
Mycenaean glass ornaments). II. Vases. Geometric, Cyprian, Corinthian, 
Early Attic, Attic black-figure, Attic red-figure vases and rhytons, Campanian 
black-figure, Etruscan and other middle and south Italian fabrics, Hellenistic, 
Egyptian, and Roman relief vases, and glazed pottery (38 nos.). III. Trerra- 
corra. Idols and other figurines, reliefs, architectural pieces (29 nos.). IV. 
Lamps (7 nos.). V. Merau. Gold, silver, bronze, iron, lead (61 nos.). VI 
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BonE AND Ivory. Pixides, plaques, pins, ornaments, handles (8 nos.). VII. 
Srucco (1). VIII. Grass (7). IX. Stone. Marble, chalcedony, limestone 
(9 nos.). 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

MORAVIA.—Kart ABso.on, of the University of Prague, submits a brief 
report of his excavations in the course of the past few years in Moravia (The 
Illustrated London News, Nov. 23, 30, Dec. 14, 1929, pp. 890-894 (16 figs.), pp. 
934-938 (20 figs.), pp. 1036-1039 (25 figs.)). Dr. Absolon’s investigations of 
several sites containing remains of the mammoth-hunters have greatly enriched 
our knowledge of Paleolithic life. The excavator sees Moravia as the passageway 
through which the Aurignacian tribe penetrated Europe from Asia, where he 
expects in time the discovery of similar remains of this primitive race. One 
striking feature of the sites thus far examined is their extensiveness; they are the 
largest Paleolithic sites known. Some small portion of this tribe lived in caves, 
perhaps toward the end of their occupation, but by far most of them followed a 
life out in the open in tents or huts. The mammoth-hunters inhumed their dead. 
The bodies were painted in brilliant colors, some of which have survived, and also 
in fact certain instruments used in applying the paint. Among the most interest- 
ing remains are small figures of a goddess made in powdered bone and clay, repre- 
sentations in which the sex is greatly emphasized. Apparently the hunters 
entrapped the mammoths in pits and then killed them by means of heavy stones 
dropped upon them. The many bones of these animals have made possible an 
anatomical reconstruction. Among the tools and implements are many strikingly 
like those used by the Eskimos, who may have some connection with this tribe. 
In addition to a wealth of bone needles, scrapers, harpoons, spearheads, bone 
shovels, chisels, hammers, and other objects showing the instruments employed 
to secure a livelihood, there is also much evidence attesting the artistic develop- 
ment of these inhabitants of Moravia. The various articles are being classified 
and housed in the most careful scientific fashion. A vast field for subsequent 
investigation lies here. 

ROUMANIA 

MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES AT IASI.—New Acquisitions.—In Arta gi 
Arheologia, ii, 3 (1929), pp. 13-22, GrigorE ANnryEscu reports on objects newly 
acquired. Two Latin inscriptions, one on an altar connected with the worship of 
Mithras, set up by a centurion of the Vth Macedonian legion, the other a Christian 
inscription, are mentioned. Certain finds recently discovered in the cemetery of 
V4rtiscoi in the district of Putna are also described. These consist of vases of 
various shapes, gray and usually insufficiently baked, and also other objects, such 
as fibulae, beads, and medallions. Many of these latter have on them a figure, 
something resembling an H, made out of an alloy of copper, lead, stanium, stibium, 
arsenic, and zinc. The purpose ofthisisunknown. There are traces of a northern 
Italian influence but most of the work can be connected with the La Téne period 
going back to the Hallstatt. In general the objects come from the third and 
fourth centuries a.p. This cemetery helps to show that it was the Kelts and the 
Dacians that maintained the tradition of the Hallstatt-La Téne culture far more 
than the German peoples. 

BULGARIA 


Monuments of the Iron Age.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v (1928-29), pp. 
273-290, R. Popov reports on certain newly discovered monuments of the Iron 
Age in Bulgaria. 

There are several swords, fibulae, etc., some of them of types widespread in 
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Thrace, and representing the Hallstatt and La Téne periods. A study of these 
and others will lead us in time to determine which of the types found are of 
purely Thracian origin and which were influenced by the Kelts and others tribes. 

New Grave Finds.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v (1928-29), pp. 13-55, Iw. 
WeELKow writes about the contents of various graves. Thus at Karaagach, 
10 km. from Ankhialo. The chief object here was a bronze helmet of conical 
form containing representations of Zeus, Athena, Apollo, Hermes, Ares, and Nike. 
It is to be noted that Apollo is here represented with a shell on his head,—probably 
because of his relation with the Nymphs. The other gods are represented in 
known forms. There are also interesting engraved designs on the helmet. Other 
bronze vessels and parts of weapons allow us to date the grave in the first century 
A.D. This helmet is the only example of its type known with such a shape and 
ornaments. 

A grave near Alikaria, of the same period, gave up several bronze vessels of 
interesting shape which apparently came into Thrace by means of commerce. 

Near Sliven a Roman grave, apparently of the second century a.D., was opened, 
yielding some bronze vessels and some broken vessels of clay. 

From a grave near Elekhcha came a bronze candelabrum, 1.46 m. high. It 
is adorned with patterns that resemble those of the early Corinthian vases. We 
have here a candelabrum of unusual care and workmanship. This also is from 
the first century a.p. The above-mentioned objects all seem to be works im- 
ported, possibly from Italy. 

At Yurukler was found a stone grave of the fifth century B.c. Init were many 
bronze objects of interest, but these reflect the Greek industry of the day, and they 
also have certain elements in common with the kurgans of South Russia. 

Another grave of the first century a.D. was opened at Ayazlar, and certain 
bronze objects were secured. 

The importance of these finds lies in the variety of bronze objects which they 
reveal and the light which these throw upon the Greek and Latin commerce with 
Thrace. 

Various Discoveries.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v (1928-29), pp. 309-317, 
V. Mrxov writes about several prehistoric finds, of which the most interesting is 
a stone razor from a cave near Devetaki and of a form previously not found in 
Bulgaria. He also mentions (p. 331) the discovery of a figure of a dancer holding 
two sticks. 

Gaver. H. Kazaro reports (pp. 319-320) the discovery of a bone idol at Dautliv. 

Sr. Sreranov announces (pp. 321-325) the finding of rough bronze statues near 
Svishtov. 

Kr. M1aTev writes (pp. 347-353) about fragments of pottery of various styles 
from Mesemvria, one of which contains a realistic representation of a bird. 

At Riben (pp. 372-373) has been discovered a bronze statuette of Hermes. 
The figure is of a rare type since there is a feather on the right side of the head 
above the cap. There may be here an assimilation of the god Thoth. 

NICOPOLIS AD ISTRUM.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v (1928-29), pp. 56-76, 
S. Boucuev regrets that the excavations carried on at this site in 1900 and 1905 
have not been adequately published. He attempts to give a plan and reconstruc- 
tion of this city, which was founded in 114-116 a.p., and is one of the most im- 
portant Roman sites in the Balkans. The forum measures 55m. by 42m. Near 
by was a little theatre holding 300 to 400 spectaters and which seems to have been 
covered. There are other buildings excavated, of which one is assumed to be the 
bouleuterion. Attempts are being made to reconstruct the architecture of part 
of the forum from certain identified fragments. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Hand-Axe.—In Ant. J. ix, 2 (Apr. 1929), pp. 101-104 (4 figs.), J. Rem Morr 
reports on a Chellean hand-axe discovered in 1927 in the Cromer Forest Bed. 

CAERLEON.—Roman Pipe-Burial.—In Ani. J. ix, 1 (Jan. 1929), pp. 1-7 
(5 figs.), R. E. M. WHEELER reports on the discovery in 1927 near Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire, of an interesting example of Roman burial by means of a canister 
buried in the ground from whose lid a pipe extended to the surface of the ground, 
through which food and drink could be poured upon the remains of the departed 
person. Very similar forms of sepulture have been traced in various parts of the 
world as used anciently and in modern times. Pausanias (J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’ 
Description of Greece, V, 227) observed such a ceremony at Tronis in Phocis. 
The burial at Caerleon is assigned to about Hadrian’s time. 

ISLE OF MAN.—Engraved Stone Pillar.—In Ant. J. ix, 4 (Oct. 1929), pp. 
372-375 (2 figs.), P. M. C. Kermope reports the discovery in the Isle of Man of an 
interesting stone pillar bearing figures of animals, apparently specimens of the 
reindeer, cut by Stone Age man, and also a small cross, which, together with 
certain other simple decorative markings, suggests that the stone originally rudely 
carved by primitive man was later employed in the construction of a Christian 
tomb. 

LONDON.—Recent Excavations.—In Ant. J. ix, 3 (July, 1929), pp. 219-228 
(5 figs.), E. B. Brrtey reports on work conducted on Princes Street, London 
during 1928 and the beginning of 1929. A Roman upper mill-stone, of the type 
common at Pompeii was found. Among the pottery finds is a considerable quan- 
tity of Samian ware, some pre-Flavian, but most of it Flavian, largely products 
from eastern and southern Gaul and also some from Germany. The spot seems 
to have served asarubbish dump. A detailed description of the pottery is given. 
There was also found an “involuted” iron brooch assigned to the La Téne II 
period. A few post-Roman remains were discovered, a small scramasax of about 
700-1000 a.p. and an iron spearhead. 

NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Roman Villa.—In Ani. J. ix, 4 (Oct. 
1929), pp. 354-371 (6 figs.), G. A. SHzRwin writes about the pottery discovered in 
the excavation of Roman remains in a villa at Newport. One hundred and 
seventy specimens discovered in this and a nearby site are listed and carefully 
described. 

OXFORD.—Roman Road.—In Ant. J. ix, 1 (Jan. 1929), pp. 30-34 (2 figs.), 
B. H. Sr. J. O’Nem reports about investigations and excavations conducted on an 
undetermined portion of a Roman road, now called Akeman Street, about nine 
miles north of Oxford. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Monuments of the South of Judea.—In R. Bibl. xxxviii, 1929, pp. 580-592 
(1 plate; 8 figs.), F. M. Abe. and A. Barrots report an expedition into the Negeb 
of Judah, in which they studied the remains at Beit ‘Aintin, Yatta, Es-Semu‘a, 
and Rafat. These consist of Jewish and Christian buildings and sculptures of the 
Byzantine period. These are of considerable interest for the study of the art of 
this period. 

DAMASCUS.—Eighth-Century Mosaics.—In The Illustrated London News, 
Sept. 28, 1929, pp. 538-539 (6 figs.), is given a brief account of the beautiful 
mosaics discovered in 1928 in the mosque at Damascus by M. Eustache de Lorey 
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of the Institut Francais d’Archéologie et d’Art Musulman. At the time of the 
report over 500 square metres of surface had been cleaned of its coating of white- 
wash underneath which the beautiful mosaics lay. The artistic work is described 
as being unique in Syria. Elaborate architectural features combined with 
trees to give a very imposing effect. There are no human figures. 


BULGARIA 


Lead Seal of Bulgarian Archbishop.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v (1928-29), 
pp. 249-262, Kr. M1aTev writes about a lead seal of an archbishop of Bulgaria by 
the name of Leontios which was discovered in 1927 near Madara. This seal is 
important in several connections, in that it is in Greek and also seems to date 
from the end of the ninth century. The identification with the Archbishop 
Leontios mentioned in the Synodikon is practically certain, and this involves 
certain fundamental changes in the conception of the relations between Bulgaria 
and Constantinople during the reign of Simeon. The author analyzes the 
policy of Simeon and shows that during the early part of his reign while he was 
seeking to become Emperor of Constantinople, he did not raise the question of an 
independent patriarchate for Bulgaria. It was only later, after his political 
defeat, that this question was raised and the title granted by Constantinople to 
forestall the papacy. Also the Bulgarian language was introduced gradually in 
place of Greek and its use probably spread first among the lower clergy. 

Mediaeval Seals.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v (1928-29), N. A. Musamov 
describes certain seals newly discovered. 

1. A seal of Prince Boris-Mikhail, found near Plovdiv. This is an exact 
duplicate of one discovered at Varna. It differs from the seals of the Byzantine 
emperors of the same period by carrying on one side the Mother of God and on 
the other a representation of Christ without the portrait of the secular ruler. 
These are the only seals of Boris-Mikhail that have been discovered and probably 
date from a period soon after his baptism in 865. 

2. The model for a matrix of a seal of Tsar Peter I, which throws light on the 
methods employed in making seals. 

3. A seal of Nikifor Ontsurak, a Byzantine official, of the Hikanati, from the 
eighth or ninth century. 

4. A seal ascribed to Konstantin Petros, an official of Philippopolis of the tenth- 
eleventh centuries. 

5. A seal of a certain Simeon of the twelfth century, but certainly not the Bulga- 
rian Emperor of that name. 

These last three seals were from Preslav. 

Recent Finds.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v (1928-29), pp. 332-357, Kr. 
Muartev describes vases and other objects found in a grave in Radulevo which can 
be assigned to the fourteenth century and which are particularly important in 
that they will serve as a guide in dating many antiquities of mediaeval Bulgaria. 
Silver articles have been located in Gorna Bela Rechka. Two silver patens from 
Plovdivsko are illustrated with Arab-Persian designs. 


TURKEY 


CONSTANTINOPLE.—The Golden Gate.—Sraniey Casson has recently 
conducted excavations for the British Academy at the Golden Gate of Constan- 
tinople. His efforts were especially directed to the search for possible remains of 
twelve sculptured reliefs mentioned by certain writers from the fifteenth century 
onwards as having stood in panels in the wall. Of these sculptures about ten 
fragments fortunately were found by Mr. Casson, of which the finest is the head 
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of Selene, reported as an original Roman work of Imperial times. The Moslem 
opposition to the .. rtrayal of the human form militates against the likelihood of 
finding very mz ‘mplete human sculptures. Furthermore, the excavations 
have added cons...»~.oly to our knowledge of the architecture and the history of 
the Golden Gate (The Illustrated London News, Sept. 14, 1929, pp. 446-447, 
476 (10 figs.)). 

ITALY 

ANCONA.—Work on the Convent of S. Francesco delle Scale.—In Boll. Arte, 
ix (1929), pp. 66-83 (18 figs.), G. Morerri gives the history of the former convent 
of S. Francesco delle Scale, tells of its recent restoration, and of its adaptation 
asamuseum. The collections of the National Museum of Ancona, that have been 
temporarily housed in one unsatisfactory place after another, are now beautifully 
and permanently installed in these quarters. 

SIENA.—Fresco by Lorenzetti.—In Gaz. B.-A. ii (1929), pp. 307-311 (2 figs.), 
G. H. EpGg tt re-interprets one of the frescoes in the Church of St. Francis at 
Siena. The fresco was painted in 1331 by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, and the subject 
passes as the Martyrdom of Franciscan Monks at Ceuta (in North Africa). Ina 
distich at the bottom of the fresco is found a clue to the real subject. The lines 
are an invocation to St. Peter of Siena. This Peter is one of the four Franciscans 
who were martyred by the Mohammedans at Tana, not far from Bombay in 
India, in 1321. This event made a great impression upon Siena, and it is un- 
doubtedly this that Lorenzetti represented in his fresco ten years later. The 
accurate portrayal of a Chinese face and other Eastern types in the fresco is an 
interesting commentary on Oriental influence on Sienese art. 

TRIESTE.—Restoration of S. Silvestro.—In Boll. Arte, ix (1929), pp. 49-58 
(11 figs.), F. Fortati1 describes the restoration completed a few months ago of the 
church of 8S. Silvestro at Trieste. The original church, built soon after the Peace 
of the Church, was one of the oldest in the city, and since the removal of later 
accretions, it now appears in the simplicity and poverty of appearance that char- 
acterized the whole city of Trieste up until its sudden and rapid development at 
the end of the eighteenth and during the nineteenth century. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 

CARTHAGE.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. (Jan.—Mar. 1929), pp. 23-29, FaTHEeR 
DELATTRE reports on the 1928 excavations at Bir-Ftouha, Carthage. Ten Chris- 
tian sarcophagi were found, ranged symmetrically in a chapel with three small 
apses. No objects were buried with the remains in these sarcophagi, but in several 
of them the body was completely covered with lime. In one there rested a skull 
upon the breast of a complete skeleton. In another there was a skull alone. Of 
especial interest are remains consisting of bones all mixed up with broken sherds 
of clay vases, recalling the martyrdom by stoning with potsherds. It is thought 
that this sepulchral chapel holds the remains of martyrs. Only one sarcophagus 
has an inscription, and that the not unusual ROMANVS, which is the name of sev- 
eral African saints. 


RENAISSANCE 


ITALY 


FLORENCE.—A Model by Pontormo.—In Zeit. Bild. K. \xiii (1929), pp. 
165-168 (3 figs.), E. Tretze-Conrat publishes a drawing by Pontormo in the 
Biblioteca Murcelliana, which includes among other nudes a figure from which is 
derived a bronze statuette in the Pierpont Morgan collection. This statuette, 
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entitled Allegory of History, is attributed to Giovanni Bologna, who came to the 
court at Florence shortly before the death of Pontormo. We know from a 
statement in Vasari, which is borne out by the corporeal character of Pontormo’s 
drawings and paintings, that Pontormo was accustomed to model his figures, and 
we can assume that he had made a model of this figure which Bologna translated 
into bronze. 


FRANCE 
DIJON.—Primitives in the Dard Collection.—In Gaz. B.-A. ii (1929), pp. 
335-336 (15 figs.), L. Rféau writes of the early paintings in the Dard collection 
which have now been made accessible to students in the museum at Dijon. These 
pictures include Italian quattrocento examples, Flemish, German, and Swiss. 


GERMANY 
MUNICH.—A Drawing by El Greco.—In Miuinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 201-203 
(pl.), E. Baumetster publishes a hitherto unknown drawing by El Greco, which 
has been concealed in the Print Collection at Munich. The inscription on the 
sheet is quite good proof that the drawing was once in the collection of Vasari, and 
it would therefore be dated between 1570, when El Greco came to Rome, and 1574, 
when Vasaridied. It is thus the earliest drawing by El Greco that has come down 
to us. It shows the early naturalistic style of the master, when his figures sug- 
gest real flesh and blood, before he had gone to Spain and developed his ethereal 
style in the terms of which we are accustomed to think of him. The drawing— 
it represents a nude male figure—is clearly based on a statue, possibly a lost statue 
by Michelangelo. 
BULGARIA 
Silver Paten.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v. (1928-29), pp. 358-362, Iv. EncnEv- 
Vivv writes about a silver paten bearing a representation of Christ as the Ruler and 
the Apostles. The plate bears an inscription indicating that it was made in the 
reign of Muhamed II, in Belgrade. There is also another inscription which allows 
us to date the object in 1475. The workmanship was very careful. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

KENT.—A Gothic tapestry, 29 feet long and 13 feet high, has been purchased 
for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The piece was woven about 1490. Be- 
tween the years 1503 and 1532 it was placed in the Knole House, whence it was 
brought to this country. The six scenes depicted are from the Passion. Mediaeval 
costumes and contemporary architecture are shown. The artist, who is as yet 
undetermined, was a great designer. Few such early religious tapestries have 
survived. The present example is unusually well preserved (News Letter, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Aug. 20, 1929). 


FAR EASTERN 


CHINA 

Fresco Acquired by University of Pennsylvania Museum.—In (University of 
Pennsylvania) Mus. J. xx, 2 (June, 1929), pp. 119-129 (5 pls.), Heten E. Fer- 
NALD reports the acquisition by the University of Pennsylvania Museum of two 
more sections of Chinese fresco from the huge wall painting at Yuéh Shan Ssii, 
near Ch’ing Hua Chén. (See Mus. J. of Sept. 1926 for account of original 
purchase.) It is now possible to put together a huge fresco over 30 feet long and 
18 feet high. The new portions are a large Bodhisattva to the right of the colossal 
central Buddha, and a smaller fragment from the other side of the picture showing 
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the little Bodhisattva of the Sun, companion to that of the Moon opposite. 
Description, evaluation, and discussion of dates follow. The monastery, it now 
appears, was built in 1181 (Sung); some building done about 1325 (Yiian); and 
finally extensively repaired in 1405 (Ming). The newly acquired wall paintings 
are probably early Ming in the T’ang tradition. 

CHINESE TURKESTAN.—Buddhist Sculptures and Paintings.—W. Boss- 
HARD, member of a German-Swiss expedition to Central Asia, reports on the 
discoveries made in Chinese Turkestan in the course of a two-year journey 
recently terminated. Various hitherto unknown sites of human habitation were 
located. These show remains of Buddhistic temples, reliefs, and paintings allied 
to the Gandhara art and dating between the.second and the seventh century 
a.p. At Rawak Stupa some fine statues were found (The Illustrated London 
News, Oct. 26, 1929, pp. 718, 720-721, f (22 figs.)). 


INDIA 
Female Torso.—In B. Mus. F. A. xxvii (Dec. 1929), pp. 90-94 (5 figs.), 
ANANDA CooMARASWAMY reports on a sandstone female torso recently acquired 
by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The figure is believed to have come from 
a gateway. The author of the article gives an illuminating account of the theme 
of the Yaksi figures. 
SIAM 
Siamese Sculptures.—H. G. QuaritcH WALEs, who recently conducted exca- 
vations in Siam, has brought to England a very important collection of sculpture 
from this country and Cambodia, covering about twelve centuries, from the 
sixth to the eighteenth (The Illustrated London News, Sept. 28, 1929, pp. 558-559 


(12 figs.)). 
NEWS ITEMS FROM JERUSALEM 


PALESTINIAN ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1929 


The most sensational “find” of the year was made by an Arabic newspaper in 
Cairo. A Jewish weekly in Jerusalem had published a tasteless bit of fiction which 
purported to describe the discovery of the tomb of Solomon’s Egyptian queen, 
with a roll written by the wise king himself recounting the tragic story of her self- 
destruction by drinking poison which enemies had intended for him. The Cairo 
paper published a news despatch retailing the transparent fiction as a bona fide 
discovery. European, English, and American papers copied it. What can be 
said of the intelligence of reporters and editors who could take such a canard 
as front-page copy? Fortunately there are honest and intelligent reporters, and, 
on the whole, the press has done well by the Palestinian archaeologist. There 
have been interesting and significant discoveries, some of them as yet unannounced. 

The number of excavations undertaken during 1929 was not so great as in the 
previous year. In 1928 some fifteen different expeditions, large and small, were 
in the field. Six of these have been temporarily suspended. The work of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum at Beisfn has been interrupted after seven 
successful seasons. Mr. Alan Rowe has returned to Egypt, his first love archaeo- 
logically speaking, and is working at Meidim. He has left the scene of the past 
year’s labors in such excellent order that the visitor, with the aid of the plans which 
appeared in his last report (Museum Journal, March, 1929), can easily visualize 
the arrangement and ceremonies in the Temple of Mekel. Very much of historical 
interest and artistic value has been found in the great mound and in the neighbor- 
hood. It is earnestly hoped that excavations may very shortly be resumed. At 
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Tell Beit “Mirsim excavation was not undertaken this year because of Dr. Al- 
bright’s removal to America. Fortunately both Dr. Albright and Dr. Kyle can 
return next summer to resume the work. Professor Garstang is not returning 
till January, 1931. Nothing has been done at Ophel and Baldtah this year, and 
the attention of M. Neuville, who was excavating in Wadi Khreftun, has been 
turned to other prehistoric sites. However, other expeditions have in part taken 
the place of those which have suspended. Excellent work has been done and 
progress has been made toward the solution of important problems. The year 
1929 cannot be said to have fallen behind the two banner years which preceded it. 


TELL Et-FArRI® 


The work of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt at Tell el-F Aric, which 
ran far into the spring, was resumed in November under Mr. Starkey, Sir Flinders 
Petrie not having as yet come to Palestine. The exploration of the numerous 
tombs of many periods in the plain and the clearance of the tell are being con- 
tinued. The insignificant rainfall of that region and the sandy nature of the soil 
make it possible to work throughout the winter season as one can at few other 
Palestinian sites. By the end of the winter there will be much to tell. In Ancient 
Egypt for March Sir Flinders Petrie has described the results of the last season’s 
labors, and other reports have appeared in the press. I am indebted to Mr. 
Starkey and members of his staff for their courtesy in showing the members of 
the American School over the site and explaining the progress of their labors. 

On the tell the defences of the city have been uncovered. At one corner the 
“residency”’ of the Ramesside period has been cleared and below it three other 
strata have been found going down at least to the twelfth dynasty. Behind the 
‘residency’ a cut has been made through the brick wall of the city revealing the 
fact that the wall was based upon a rampart of earth probably taken from a great 
trench cut back of the tell to separate it from the plain. This trench, sloping 
sharply on both sides, joined two ravines which ran behind the tell, one on the 
south, the other on the north. It was 80 feet wide, descending on the outside 
28 feet into a deep ditch, and then ascending 62 feet to the fort. Both slopes were 
too steep for foothold. This use of earthworks for defence so clearly resembles 
that discovered by Sir Flinders Petrie at Tell el-Yehiidityeh and Heliopolis and also 
the earth forts of North Syria and Central Asia that he regards them as certainly 
a Hyksos construction. The presence of the Hyksos is sufficiently proved by 
numerous scarabs from tombs. The evidence is interpreted to indicate that in 
the sixteenth dynasty the vizier Har, or Hal, well known in Egypt, was ruling 
also in Palestine, and that Hyksos rule, therefore, was effective in both countries, 
the Hyksos kings at that time, at any rate, being not merely local dynasts, but 
rulers of a large and unified empire. 

When Egyptian rule was reéstablished, a brick wall was built on the earthen 
rampart and above the trench, which was neglected. It began to fill with sand 
which the strong west winds carry before them and with rubbish from the city 
above. Then the inhabitants began to dig down through the accumulation and 
to make tombs in the hard earth on both sides of the former trench. Succeed- 
ing centuries covered these tombs deeper and deeper and obliterated all trace 
of the trench, until the excavators, searching for tombs, came upon the hard, 
smooth earth on its sides and eventually guessed its original purpose. A be- 
ginning was made last spring in the exploration of this cemetery and it will be 
fully investigated this winter. The beautiful furniture found last year in a tomb 
not far distant raises the hope that objects of similar artistic value may be un- 
earthed in the cemetery which now lies so deeply covered. 
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The large building called the ‘‘residency’’ was occupied apparently during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. It was later burned, as the calcining of the 
mud walls and the spaces left by the wooden doorposts and sills plainly show. 
The burning is attributed to the invading Israelites. (Or was it Philistines?) 
Above were buildings of the Early Iron Age. Some seven feet of rubbish ac- 
cumulated here before the occupation which, on the testimony of scarabs, is 
attributed to Shishak (ca. 930 B.c.). As yet no evidence of general rebuilding 
has been discovered from that time until the Roman period. The discovery of 
large numbers of Judean coins of Nero and the absence of later coins (with one 
exception) indicate that the chief building activity was probably during the Jewish 
war of 66-70 a.p. 

In several regards Tell el-Fari° is instructive to the student of Palestinian 
archaeology. The extensive use of sundried brick with only the slightest founda- 
tion of stones, sometimes but a single layer of cobble stones, distinguishes the 
methods of building from those of the mountain districts. One might almost 
think himself in Mesopotamia. The frequent use of the coarse local sandstone at 
certain periods emphasizes the fact that the limestone backbone of Palestine does 
not protrude here as it does farther north. A Roman house had sandstone columns 
covered with white plaster, a bathroom with a concrete floor, and a small but deep 
bathtub which had received several linings of cement. 'Tomb-making was quite 
a different problem at Tell el-Faric from what it was elsewhere in Palestine. 
The soldiers or traders who inhabited the tell attempted with indifferent success 
to reproduce in the hard soil of the plain the type of tomb which had developed 
in the cliffs of the Nile valley and the limestone hills of Syria. One would be 
interested to know which influence, Syrian or Egyptian, was the more powerful. 

The expedition has taken on a double character. Numerous flints were found 
in the wddi bed, and afterwards extensive deposits were discovered at numerous 
points on the plain above. They range from Acheulian down to the Bronze Age. 
Indeed, a heap of flakes found near the “residency” might even belong to the 
Early Iron Age, when flint sickles may still have been in use. Numerous examples 
of a fine microlithic culture, which is to be compared with that found last year at 
Shuqbah and W4di el-Mugh4rah, have been discovered. The discovery of several 
stations with what appear to be palaeolithic artifacts on a plain in a region far 
from caves raises problems for the anthropologist. The expedition promises 
valuable material for the prehistorian as well as for the historian. 

Much remains to be done at Tell el-Fari°. The mound is far from completely 
excavated. The name of the city which once stood there isin dispute. A lucky 
discovery might settle the point. A building of Roman age has made use of older 
sandstone building blocks covered with stucco. Evidently there were here struc- 
tures which aspired to elegance, but no trace of the foundations of a corresponding 
building has been discovered. It must be in some part of the mound not yet ex- 
cavated. A single sandstone pillar shaped and bored exactly like the tie-stones 
of ‘“‘Solomon’s stables’ at Megiddo has been unearthed. Would further excava- 
tion find stables here as at Beisfin, Megiddo and Ta’anak? The very existence of 
such a city on the edge of the desert where water is now available during most of 
the year only at relatively distant springs raises a question for the geographer. 

According to the evidence available the city had its best periods during the 
Hyksos age, during the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, and again in Roman 
times. After the Early Iron Age, that is after the division of the Hebrew kingdom, 
it was long unimportant or abandoned. It was an Egyptian outpost in Palestine 
during the second millennium B.c. and a Roman outpost toward the desert at the 
beginning of the Christian era. What more will further excavation reveal? 
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The excavations of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago at Tell 
el-Mutesellim have been continued under the direction of Mr. P. L. O. Guy. 
The Solomonic level on the east half of the mound now lies exposed. This was 
the section of the tell first acquired, and, because the remains revealed so much 
of historical interest, it was decided to buy the remainder of the mound. With 
the eventual uncovering of the entire tell, the whole of the Solomonic level and 
of each of those below it will be exposed to view, each as a unit by itself. 

At present in the east section stables for three hundred horses may be seen. 
These were described in Dr. Albright’s report last year, up to which time room for 
two hundred horses had been uncovered. A large building of superior workman- 
ship, of which the walls are still standing, is another of the interesting sights in 
this section of the city. Schumacher had uncovered part of it and supposed it to 
be a temple, but this identification is not supported by the total plan as now seen. 
It was possibly the residence of the commandant of this section of the city or of 
the chariot battalion, since it stands immediately above the stables. 

During the past year the previously excavated section of the Solomonic city 
has been left untouched and the attention of the excavators has been directed 
chiefly to uncovering the ruins on the remainder of the mound, an area of over 
30,000 square meters. The magnitude of the operations undertaken may be seen 
from the fact that much over 10,000 cubic meters of agricultural soil have been 
removed. The efficiency of the little railway and the long dumping chute previ- 
ously installed has been increased by various ingenious devices, and these installa- 
tions have paid for themselves over and over in their saving of the wages of long 
lines of basket-laden women toiling up and down the slope of the mound. All the 
earth removed has been dumped at the east of the tell where tombs and caves of 
high archaeological interest were excavated and studied by Dr. C. S. Fisher when 
he began the present undertaking. 

The three upper strata are not everywhere clearly defined. English pennies, 
objects of Hellenistic origin, and Iron Age pottery have been found within a few 
inches of the surface. Few small finds of great interest have been made recently 
because over most of the extensive area of the hill the depth of the upper strata 
is very slight. Nevertheless, in places one floor has been found above another, 
and, when the work is finished, it will be possible to write the history of Megiddo 
down to the time of its abandonment in the Hellenistic period. On the northwest 
side of the tell a city gate of extremely interesting plan and construction has been 
found. It ties up definitely with the enceinte wall of the Solomonic stratum. 

For many years to come the archaeologist may look to Tell el-Mutesellim for a 
succession of interesting and important revelations. The identification of the 
numerous standing monoliths as hitching-posts and supporting pillars in the sta- 
bles will affect the interpretation of similar monoliths elsewhere. Certainly, as 
Mr. Guy pointed out to the writer, similar stones built into walls at Ta‘’anak 
indicate the presence of stables there also. Another at Tell el-Faric has been 
mentioned. Mr. Alan Rowe points out the presence of stables near the migdol 
of the age of Amenophis III at Beisin. As other cities near or on the plains are 
excavated, similar discoveries should be made. Doubtless, however, it will be 
long before all of Solomon’s stables are uncovered and a check can be made on 
the Hebrew historian’s claim that the great king had 4,000 stalls for his chariots 
and 1,200 horsemen. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Guy and Dr. W. E. Staples for their courtesy in 
showing him and members of the American School of Oriental Research over the 
site and to Mr. Guy for details of the above account and permission to publish 
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them. One looks forward to the forthcoming preliminary publication of Mr. 
Guy’s findings. 
TELL EN-N ASBEH 


Dr. William Frederic Badé, professor of Old Testament Literature and Semitic 
Languages in Pacific School of Religion and director of its Palestine Institute, has 
published a short but comprehensive report of the results of the spring season’s 
excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh in the September Bulletin of Pacific School of 
Religion. Campaigns had already been carried on in 1926 and 1927. This year 
work was begun early in March with a staff consisting largely of students from 
Pacific School of Religion and, the weather being propitious, it was carried on 
practically without interruption until the beginning of July. The previous sea- 
sons’ labors had revealed a city which was first occupied in the Early Bronze Age 
and was not entirely abandoned until the Roman period. 

In hope of discovering a principal city gate, Dr. Badé began excavation this 
year at the hitherto untouched northern end of the mound. The single wall 
found there was of different construction from that at the south end and was 
shown by pottery in the mud mortar of the masonry to belong to the Iron Age. 
Apparently the Bronze Age city, which had built the tremendous wall that ranged 
from sixteen to twenty-six feet in thickness, was much smaller than the later Iron 
Age, or Israelite, city. The size of the Israelite city is witnessed also by “‘suburbs”’ 
discovered outside the wall. Extra-mural buildings of the Iron Age had been 
previously found at the south end of the mound. This year a trench twenty 
meters wide was cut up the slope outside the wall on the east side of the tell. 
Here also were houses of the Israelite period along with silos and cistern, all of 
which testifies to a populous and prosperous city as occupying not only the top 
of the mound but also its slopes in the period between Samuel and the Exile. 
A cave discovered just under the wall had been used as a burial place in the Early 
Bronze Age and as a dwelling in the Middle Bronze period. The Late Bronze 
Age was not represented, but pottery from both Iron I and Iron II was found in 
the topmost layers. Evidently the cave was not used after about 600 B.c. On 
carrying the trench inside the sixteen-foot wall the excavators found the double 
wall and paved intra-mural area already known from previous campaigns. 

At the northern end of the city the excavators found a building of four rooms 
similar in plan to the Israelite sanctuary uncovered in 1927 at the south end. 
The discovery within the building of a terracotta dove, the torso of an Astarte 
figurine, and a small saucer-lamp nestling in a terracotta stand shaped like the 
three-pronged branch of a tree, and the finding of Astarte heads and a conical 
baetyl, or mazzebah, in the neighborhood combined to indicate that this was a 
temple of Astarte. 

The nature and meaning of the city strata become clearer after this season’s 
excavations. At the top are Hellenistic, chiefly Maccabean, remains, not, how- 
ever, spread uniformly over the mound. Iron I and II, that is 1200-900 B.c. 
and 900-600 B.c., are well represented, Early Iron most fully. This, the age of 
Samuel, Dr. Badé believes to have been one of the most important periods in the 
city’s history. Large quantities of decorated, or ‘‘Philistine” potsherds were 
found during the season at the north end of the mound. Below were Middle 
Bronze remains, with Early Bronze on the rock. Almost nothing representative 
of Late Bronze (1600-1200 B.c.) has as yet been found at Tell en-Nasbeh. The 
abundance of Early Bronze remains testifies to the length and prosperity of this 
period of the city’s history. 

The most attractive of the season’s discoveries were made in a necropolis which 
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Dr. Badé found north of the tell on the farther slope of a broad, low limestone hill. 
One tomb was found to contain two strata. The lower, which had been disturbed, 
belonged to the middle of Iron II (ca. 700 B.c.), the second to the Hellenistic period. 
Though the rabbeted doorstone was in place, the absence of skeletal remains 
showed that the tomb had been rifled. However, interesting pottery imitating 
3reek forms and a varied collection of jewelry were found. The most attractive 
bit of pottery was a small globular vase of fine, thin paste made to represent a 
pomegranate. The calyx and even the scar due to tearing the fruit from the stem 
were carefully imitated. Another Hellenistic tomb, though it had been rifled be- 
fore the war for salable antiques, revealed a considerable number of seals, lamps, 
and pieces of jewelry. A coin of Archelaus (4 B.c.—6 a.p.)dates it accurately. 
The largest number of objects was found in an Early Iron Age tomb. Among 
scores of bottles, bowls, juglets, amphoras, and chalices were an incense burner 
and two bowls of peculiar form. One certainly represents a swan, the wings hav- 
ing been painted on the oval top, from the end of which rises a swan-like neck. 
The other, less beautiful, seems to be a miniature beehive. Two scarabs found in 
the tomb may assist to a more definite dating. 

On the mound itself there were found various scarabs, a number of stamped jar 
handles, including some of the well known lemelek type, and some grafitti on pot- 
tery. Two stamped handles bear the Hebrew letters for Yah or Yahu, a type 
which has been referred to the later postexilic period, the fourth century B.c. 
One stamp bears the letters MZH, possibly referring to the feast of unleavened 
bread, as was conjectured in regard to a similar seal found by Sellin and Watzinger 
at Jericho. Still another has the letters MZP and therefore duplicates a seal 
found in 1927. Dr. Badé suggests quite tentatively that it stands for Mizpah 
and may assist in the identification of the site. 

At the very end of the period of excavation Dr. Badé came upon indications of a 
possible Bronze Age burial in the necropolis, and, in the mound, within the walls, 
he uncovered an underground stairway, apparently belonging to the Hellenistic 
period but superficially similar to one found by Sellin at Ta*anak in a much earlier 
context. Unfortunately both tomb and stairway had to be covered up and left 
for another campaign, which, it is to be hoped, will not be too long postponed. 

There remains still to be uncovered a not inconsiderable section of the ancient 
city running across the mound from east to west. No gate has yet been found, 
though one is conjectured on the south toward the spring. The size of the Bronze 
Age city remains to be determined. The identification with Mizpah is still a 
question far from settled, as a recent article published by Propst Herzberg in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft abundantly demonstrates. The 
mound has already thrown most valuable light on the cultural history of the moun- 
tain region through two millennia. When Dr. Badé finishes his task, he will be 
the first to have completely excavated any Palestinian site, and, with the fuller 
investigation of the city’s necropolis, the results will prove to be of the greatest 


historical significance. 
SHEMS 


The third American expedition at work in Palestine is that of Haverford College 
under the supervision of Professor Elihu Grant at ‘Ain Shems, ancient Beth 
Shemesh. The campaign began under the direction of Dr. Clarence 8. Fisher 
early in July and was officially completed at the end of November under the 
direction of Professor Grant, who arrived in August. To both Dr. Fisher and Dr. 
Grant I am indebted for repeated courtesies to members of the School and to my- 
self, and to Dr. Grant for the summing up of the season’s work. 
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The first step was to complete the clearance of a tomb on the southwest side 
of the mound which had been tapped in the previous campaign. From it several 
pieces of decorated pottery were taken. The chief goal of the campaign was to 
lay bare the entire western end of the mound. Accordingly work was begun among 
the Hebrew tombs along the northwest edge of the hill and proceeded upward 
toward the east and south until it reached the limit of the previous year’s dig at 
the city temple. The tombs in this region were, unfortunately, not numerous nor 
rich in objects. One had been invaded by a stone quarry. However, an unusual 
type of tomb door was found. The rabbetted stone which fitted into a small 
rectangular doorway was held in place by a large cylindrical stone rolled against 
it. One wonders whether this type of closure persisted until New Testament times. 
Much of the lower part of the slope was occupied by large cisterns which had caved 
in and held almost no objects of interest. The ground was in any case thoroughly 
cleared to serve as dumping space. Eventually houses were reached outside the 
wall, then a large tower of the Bronze Age. This had been abandoned in the 
Iron Age and a patch put behind it in the shortened wall. Inside the city also 
were cisterns, numerous and large. Another tower was found on the south side 
almost touching the pre-war excavations of Mackenzie, and the wall was followed 
around the entire western end of the tell. 

Numerous clay ovens were found made by building a form of shards and plaster- 
ing it inside with clay which baked as the oven was used. Several samples of 
beaten lime floors appeared in the Late Bronze stratum. A palatial house of this 
age sat at the west end of the tell to enjoy the salubrious ocean breezes. A drain 
running from the center of the city out beneath the wall was uncovered. Loom 
weights were numerous, ballista balls very few, just the contrary of Tell en- 
Nasbeh. The most startling discovery was a treasure pot with a great variety 
of jewelry, in all about 400 items. The variety is such that it may well represent 
a tomb robber’s collection. 

Another stratum was added, making five in all: I, Byzantine; II, Late Iron and 
Middle Iron; III, Early Iron; IV, Late Bronze; and V, probably Middle Bronze. 
Apparently the city wall shrank in the Early Iron Age, but the city expanded out 
over the walls. However, the evidence for expansion, in the shape of extra-mural 
houses, was not so great on the northwest and that found in the previous campaign 
on the southwest. Yet the decorated potsherds distinctive of the Early Iron Age 
were much more numerous than in 1928. Fewer whole pieces were found because 
fewer tombs were tapped. In the Hebrew period, which cannot as yet be divided 
into Middle and Late, it appeared that the higher center of the tell was largely 
deserted, and the houses crowded down to the wall and beyond it. Calcined walls 
and charred grain indicated a probable destruction of the city between the Late 
Bronze and the Early Iron periods and again at the end of the Early Iron Age. 
Was the first due to the Philistine and the second to the Hebrew invasion? The 
work of this year confirmed the conclusion drawn from that of 1928 that the Late 
Bronze Age was the period when Beth Shemesh was richest, though not neces- 
sarily most populous. Naturally present conclusions are more or less tentative. 
The mound is one in which the stratification is relatively clear and the finds have 
been numerous. The excavation of the remainder will reveal much that is of 
artistic and historical value. 


The Danish expedition under Dr. Hans Kjaer, curator of the National Museum 
at Kopenhagen, and Dr. Aage Schmidt has been proceeding slowly this year 
with its work at Seilain, ancient Shiloh, under Dr. Schmidt’s direction. The writer 
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has been twice over the ground under Dr. Schmidt’s courteous and enthusiastic 
guidance. As little has been published regarding this most interesting piece of 
work, it is impossible to report all that may be seen by the visitor. Suffice it to 
say that, like Dr. Mader’s excavations at Haram Ramet el-Khalfl, the Danish 
labors at Seiliin have presented a valuable epitome of the religious history of 
Palestine. 

Seilfin exhibits a most interesting complex of structures. To the student of the 
history of religion in Palestine it makes a remarkable appeal, for the seat of early 
Israelite worship became later an important place of pilgrimage for Jew, Christian, 
and Moslem. The discovery of churches with interesting and beautiful mosaics 
is the most important result of recent excavations. They lay to the south of the 
mound where, quite plainly, the site of the tabernacle was sought during the Hel- 
lenistic period and until the abandonment of the place after the Crusades. On the 
mound itself the city wall can now be traced through most of its course, thanks 
to occasional soundings, and more extensive excavation at one spot has made 
important but puzzling discoveries of buildings outside the wall. It is to be hoped 
that the church foundations and the mosaics, which Dr. Schmidt has conserved 
with infinite pains, may be roofed over and saved for the future. 

Further excavation on a large scale is eminently desirable. Numerous questions 
remain unanswered. Was the site practically unoccupied during the Bronze 
Age, or did the Israelites occupy a site already sacred? When did they take it, 
during the Bronze Age, or at the beginning of Early Iron? This is another of the 
sites, which, like Ai and Jericho, can assist in determining the date and character 
of the Hebrew conquest. Was the place unoccupied during the Middle and Late 
Iron Ages, that is after the loss of the ark? And was it destroyed by the Philis- 
tines, or did it gradually fall into ruins after the loss of the ark? The material 
documents discovered may be able to tell much regarding the religious history of 
the Hebrews during the period of the monarchy. The Danish expedition deserves 
hearty support in its efforts to unravel many perplexing problems. 


JERASH 


The Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine city of Gerasa, the modern Jerash, 
will continue for many years to provide “‘finds” of great artistic and historical 
value. Through some trick of fate more of the glory of Rome and Byzantium 
has been preserved in this Palestinian Pompeii than in any other Syrian site. The 
task of clearing it is proceeding slowly because of lack of funds, but the Trans- 
Jordan government, under the supervision of Mr. George Horsfield, director of 
Antiquities, is taking all the care its meager resources allow for the preservation of 
the uncovered remains, so that Gerasa may continue to stand for many a genera- 
tion as a remarkable historical object-lesson. 

Clearances made in the progress of the campaign of conservation, which was 
begun in 1926, have revealed many hitherto unsuspected features. Excavations 
as such, begun at the instance of Yale University in 1928 and financed partly 
through funds raised by Professor B. W. Bacon, partly through the British School 
of Archaeology at Jerusalem, were continued in 1929. From the beginning they 
have been directed by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, director of the British School, who 
has been assisted by members of the British School and by the “‘Two-Brothers 
Fellows” of Yale University, who were also members of the American School of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem. Mr. Crowfoot has published preliminary reports 
covering part of the spring’s labors in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and has kindly supplied many unpublished details for this 
report. 
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The work of the expedition has been confined to the churches of Jerash, which 
have proved unusually numerous and interesting. In all, nine churches, not to 
mention chapels, have been discovered up to the present time. Of these the 
largest and most important was the basilica of St. Theodore, excavated in 1928 
and described in the Quarterly Statement for January. It was called the ‘‘mar- 
tyrium” and was built in the years 494-496 a.p. The excavation of St. Theodore’s 
has revealed a great complex of buildings, 150 meters long, surrounding a fountain 
court, probably the fountain at which, according to Epiphanius, there recurred 
annually at Epiphany the miracle of the turning of water into wine. 

Late in the year 1928 a basilica was discovered to the east of the fountain court. 
During the spring of this year the uncovering of this church was continued. It 
proved to be much better built than the larger church of St. Theodore and probably 
was earlier, perhaps of the fourth century. Unfortunately it had suffered so 
greatly from later occupants that very little of its pavements and practically no 
inscriptions were preserved. In a corner chapel the twelve months of the year 
had been represented in sixth-century mosaics, but, though most of the names were 
preserved, the pictures had been destroyed. 

Three entrances to the fountain court have been found. One, which comes from 
the direction of the temple of Artemis, seems to belong to the first century, long 
before the area was converted to Christian uses. A second was from the west. 
The third and finest was from the east. From near the Nymphaeum on the grand, 
central, monumental street of Gerasa a magnificent stairway ran from a columned 
entrance up to the old basilica. Since, however, like other Gerasene churches, 
the basilica had been oriented toward the east, the entrance was reached by corri- 
dors which ran around the church toward the fountain court. 

A hundred meters west of St. Theodore’s were ruins which had been described 
as a basilica. They were found to consist of a circular central church and two 
parecclesia, much like the great church at Bosrf. The floor had been covered 
with brilliant mosaics which have been badly damaged and partly destroyed. 
One section, three meters square, pictures a town with two gates, nine towers, 
and two churches, a river in the foreground and trees behind. Alexandria, with 
a part of the Pharos lighthouse, and Memphis were represented, as preserved 
legends show. A long dedicatory inscription announces that the church was 
sacred to St. John the Baptist and was finished in 531 a.p. One of the parecclesia, 
built in 529, was dedicated to St. George, the other, finished in 532, to St. Cosmas 
and St. Damianus. The mosaic in St. George’s had been badly mutilated. That 
in the central church was much better preserved and figured many animals and 
also the portraits of the founder of the church and his wife. 

Near the west gate of the city, almost due south of the last church mentioned, 
another was found, a basilica with nave and two aisles, all three ending in apses. 
The mosaic inscriptions, which resembled those of St. Theodore’s, were badly 
mutilated. The dedication to the pa®nrais mpwrograras St. Peter and St. 
Paul was preserved, but without the date. It probably was built about 540 a.p. 
A mosaic similar to that in the church of St. John the Baptist pictured Alexandria, 
but it had suffered greatly. Both ‘‘topographical” mosaics were published in 
colors in the Illustrated London News of November 23. 

The most important discovery of the year was a synagog underlying a church 
which stood above and to the west of the great temple of Artemis. The ruins 
had been described as those of a temple, but the excavations, carried on for a 
month only, April 16 to May 17, not only made clear the plan of the church, but 
also that of the synagog which had preceded it. The church was built, as the 
few preserved letters of the mosaic inscription of dedication showed, in the year 
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530 a.p. It was roughly and carelessly built, chiefly of re-used stones, at a time 
when four other churches were in process of erection in Gerasa. It consisted of a 
nave and two aisles with courts to both east and west and traces of other buildings 
on the north. The nave was paved with mosaic in the same style as other Gera- 
sene churches of the period, but little was preserved. At the east end was an 
exterior apse. 

The synagog floor was discovered soon after operations on the church began. 
First a mosaic picturing the Flood and the Ark came into view about six inches 
below the church floor, near the entrance to the synagog. Its legends were in 
Greek. Around the Flood scene was a border containing among other objects a 
menorah, a lulab, an ethrog, a shofar, and a case for the Law. Other mosaics 
were found in the north aisle with an inscription in Hebrew giving the names of 
benefactors. The church was oriented toward the east, the synagog toward the 
west, that is toward Jerusalem. Unfortunately nothing has yet been found to 
determine positively the date of the synagog. It was, of course, earlier than 530, 
the date of the church. Josephus witnesses to a Jewish community in Gerasa 
in the first century a.p., but nothing in the building suggests so early a date. 
Possibly it belongs to the fifth century. It was destroyed, doubtless, in conse- 
quence of Justinian’s anti-Jewish policy. 

The church at the Propylaea was found to have suffered so seriously that not 
very much can be made of the remains. However a mosaic was found giving the 
date of its conversion to Christian use as 564 a.p. At the north end of the city 
on the east side of the stream just north of the beautiful spring, ‘Ain Keirawan, 
is a church which had been dedicated to the ‘“‘ Apostles, Prophets, and Martyrs.” 
As in other Gerasene churches the floor was of mosaic. The plan was unusual, a 
cross within a square. The last church excavated was certainly one of the last 
built in Gerasa. Enough of the dedicatory inscription remained to date it to the 
bishopric of Genesius, in the year 610, not long before the Moslem conquest. It 
lay at the extreme west of the city. To complete the list, the ninth church must 
be mentioned, a three-apsed structure uncovered in 1928 on the east side of the 
city among the village threshing floors. To whom it was dedicated did not ap- 
pear, but it was built by one Procopius in 525 a.p., under the rule of Bishop Paul. 

The nine churches in their very number are a commentary on the Christian 
zeal of Gerasa in the fifth and sixth centuries. The mutilation of their beautiful 
frescoes may testify to bitter fanaticism and fierce quarrels, or possibly to Moslem 
zeal. The inferior quality of their stone work shows the deterioration of artisan- 
ship in the Byzantine period as compared with the earlier centuries which created 
the Nymphaeum, the baths, and the great temple. They are an important addi- 
tion to the materiais which make it possible to visualize the history of the Byzan- 
tine world before the rise of Islam. 


ALPHA 


One of the most unexpected and astonishing discoveries of the year was the 
synagog at Beth Alpha. On December 28, 1928, workmen digging an irrigation 
ditch near the new Jewish colony of Beth Alpha in the Valley of Jezreel uncovered 
a mosaic. They informed the Hebrew University, and Dr. Sukenik, professor of 
Archaeology and leading authority on synagog architecture, immediately under- 
took the excavation of the remains, working seven weeks through the rains of 
winter in order that the improvements planned by the colonists might not be too 
long impeded. Details of this report I owe to the kindness of Dr. Sukenik and 
the University Registrar’s office. 

A synagog complex twenty-eight meters long and fourteen wide was uncovered. 
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It consisted of courtyard, narthex, and synagog proper, which was divided by 
pillars into a nave and two aisles. A new feature of synagog architecture was a 
semicircular apse at the south end, with a platform from which the Law could be 
read. The congregation, therefore, faced Jerusalem, as in the Palestinian syna- 
gogs of the time. The three entrances were in the north, not the south, as in 
other Palestinian synagogs, where the congregation had to face the doors. There 
were stone benches around three sides, and a door at the west led into a room al- 
most wholly destroyed. Perhaps the stairway to the women’s gallery went up 
from this point. 

The most striking feature was a tesselated pavement which covered all the floor. 
In the courtyard and narthex it had a simple geometrical design. In the aisles 
of the synagog it imitated carpet patterns. In the nave were three designs of 
ambitious character. That near the apse carried the various ‘“‘holy vessels” of 
the synagog, the ark flanked by two birds representing cherubim, the shofar, 
lulab, ethrog, and menorah. Also a chamber was depicted with draperies drawn 
back leaving the entrance open. Another design depicted the sacrifice of Isaac, 
all the various figures in the story being labeled in Hebrew. It was surrounded 
by a wide border of flowers, fruits, birds, and animals. In the center of the nave 
was a four-meter square carrying a circular zodiac, with four genii representing the 
seasons in the corners. At the center was the quadriga of the sun from which the 
twelve signs radiated. No description can convey an idea of the quaintness of 
the work. 

One of the most welcome features of the mosaic was an inscription in Aramaic 
giving the date of the building, the first to be found in any Palestinian synagog. 
It was built under the emperor Justin, probably the first of that name, and there- 
fore between 517 and 528 a.p. The craftsmen proudly recorded their names in 
Greek. Hitherto Palestinian synagogs have been dated solely by comparison of 
architectural and artistic forms. The discovery of even one dated synagog is 
welcome. The art of the mosaics is naive and primitive to an astonishing degree; 
it is country art, but it is most interesting because of its colors and motifs. Coming 
from a small and entirely unknown Jewish village, it suggests what may be found 
in the large city synagogs, like that at Jerash, which still lie underground. 


Monastic RESEARCH 


Rev. D. J. Chitti and Mr. Michael Marcoff have continued their studies of 
monastic sites in the Judean Wilderness. In the ruins of a laura situated in the 
gorge between Jeba’ and Makhmas and provisionally identified as the Laura of 
St. Firmin they found an underground baptistry with a quotation from Psalms 
29.3 in Syriac, according to Professor Burkitt the first to be found in Christian- 
Palestinian Syriac. They have made provisional identifications of several lauras 
meniioned in the Lives of St. Cyriac and St. Sabas. During July and August Mr. 
Chitti, with the assistance of other members of the British School of Archaeology, 
continued the investigation of the Monastery of St. Euthymius at Khan el-Ahmar. 
The stairway and door to the saint’s tomb were cleared, and underneath the floor 
of the supposed tomb was found another chamber with numerous bones. Other 
clearances were made around the foundation walls and in the chambers below 
the church level. The farther the excavations go, the more complicated become 
the architectural problems due to repeated alterations and reconstructions. 


PREHISTORY—MvuGHARET EL-W AD 


At the time of Dr. Albright’s report a year ago Mr. C. Lampert, assistant direc- 
tor of the Department of Antiquities, had just made trial soundings at Mugharet 
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el-WAd and other caves in Wadi el-Mugh4rah near ‘Athlit, with sensational re- 
sults. At the request of the Department of Antiquities this piece of work was 
taken over by Miss Dorothy Garrod and her associates of the British School of 
Archaeology at Jerusalem, in collaboration with the American School of Pre- 
history represented by Miss Harriet Allyn of Mount Holyoke College. The labors 
of three months, April to June, proved most fruitful, as a brief summary by Miss 
Garrod in the October Quarterly Statement shows. 

Six separate prehistorical strata were distinguishable: Bronze Age to recent (60 
em.), Microlithic (10 em.), three Upper Palaeolithic strata (190 cm.), and Mous- 
terian (depth unknown). This is the most extensive, indeed the first real series 
of Stone Age strata discovered in Palestine. In the lowest of the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic strata, which was characterized by very delicate flint points, two human 
jaws and a fragment of a frontal bone were found. In the Microlithic level a 
small pebble roughly carved to represent a human head was found in association 
with a collective burial of ten skeletons of children and adolescents. Thus the 
expedition added a second product of Stone Age art to the bull’s head carved 
in bone found by Mr. Lampert a year ago. The Microlithic stratum seems to be 
Mesolithic, since in it no potsherds were found and the stratum above seems to 
be Chalcholithic. Miss Garrod regards its industry as slightly better and therefore 
later than that which she discovered at Shuqbah the previous year. The Upper 
Palaeolithic strata showed both resemblances and differences when compared with 
the corresponding European strata. The Mousterian stratum has hardly been 
touched and other caves remain to be explored. The expedition is to continue its 
work in the spring and further interesting developments are almost certain. 

Pére Mallon of the Pontifical Biblical Institute of Jerusalem has recently begun 
the excavation of a large and promising Neolithic site at Tell Ghassdl above the 
Dead Sea on the way from the Allenby Bridge to Madeba. 


VARIA 


Signor Botticina has continued the Italian excavations at Amman in a month's 
campaign this autumn, during which he cleared the temple on the citadel hill. 
It is said that the temple appears to belong to the time of Marcus Aurelius, with 
some remains of an earlier Hellenistic structure. 

The Palestine Department of Antiquities has published as an “Official Gazette 
Extraordinary” a “Provisional Schedule of Historical Sites and Monuments.” 
Some 3,000 sites are listed, located by reference letters on the map of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and briefly described. All such sites as well as others which 
may be listed later are placed under the protection of the Antiquities ordinance. 
The value of the list to the archaeologist and topographer is obvious. 

It is a matter for congratulation that three of the eleven expeditions mentioned 
are American and two others have had American codéperation in finance and staff. 
Unfortunately the training of practical archaeologists in America has not kept pace 
with the growth of interest. Yet the staff in two expeditions has been predom- 
inantly American. The disturbances in Palestine have not interfered with any 
expedition or endangered any archaeologist in the field. 

Work is to be carried on during 1930 at Tell el-F ari’, Tell Beit Mirsim, Megiddo, 
Balatah, ’Ain Shems, Seiliin, Mughdret el-WAd, Tell Ghassdl, and by Professor 
Garstang at Jericho. The resumption of long discontinued operations at one 
major site is promised for 1931. The future promises well for the progress of 
archaeology in Palestine. 

Cuester C. McCown, 
Director, American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem 
January 4, 1930 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


An Open Meeting was held at the German Archaeological Institute on Winckel- 
mann’s day, the 9th of December, when Mr. G. Welter spoke on the historical 
development of Aegina in ancient times. On Wednesday, the 22d of January, an 
Open Meeting was held at the French School when the Director, M. Roussel, gave 
a report of the excavations of the French School during 1929 at Thasos, Delphi, 
and Mallia in Crete. A more detailed summary of the campaigns at Thasos and 
Mallia will be included in these News Items in a later number of the JouRNAL. 
The work at Delphi in 1929 consisted chiefly in a final clearing and studying of the 
region around the Temple of Apollo. Several new inscriptions were found and a 
relief of a Thracian horseman, which was of especial interest since a similar one was 
found at Thasos. A second Delphi Festival, sponsored by the Greek Govern- 
ment, is to be held in May, 1930, along the same lines as the one held in 1927. 
The program is to include two dramatic productions in the ancient theatre, as the 
“Prometheus” will be repeated and the ‘“‘Suppliants”’ of Aeschylus will also be 
given if it is possible to carry out the program as now planned. There will also 
be athletic games and contests. The entire program will be repeated three times 
during the first two weeks of May in order to accommodate more visitors. 

Among the recent chance finds should be noted an inscription found by one of 
the University students near the foot of Hymettos. The inscription is cut on a 
round base of Pentelic marble which probably once supported a tripod. The 
lettering is late fifth century. The seven lines of the inscription announce first, 
that a comedy called “‘Peiras”’ by the poet Ekfantides was produced at the expense 
of the choregos Thrasybulus, and that the “‘Boukolos” of Cratinus was also pro- 
duced by the same patron who received a prize for it. The inscription further 
records that the ‘‘Alemeon” by Timotheos had been presented at Epichares’ ex- 
pense and that the ‘“‘Telepheia” of Sophocles had also been given. This last item 
has aroused great interest in Athens as there was no previous record of any such 
trilogy by Sophocles. 

The two Greek archaeologists, Mr. Keramopoullos and Mr. Kyparissis, were 
sent to Sweden to arrange about the distribution and return to Nauplia of the pot- 
tery from the Swedish excavations at Asine which were taken to Upsala, by special 
arrangement, for further study and restoration. The objects found in these ex- 
cavations will make the Nauplia Museum one of the most important in Greece for 
the study of Mycenaean pottery. The other Swedish archaeological expedition 
which has been working in Cyprus for the last two years under the leadership of 
Professor Gjerstadt has published the results of its second year’s campaign. The 
work during this past year was confined chiefly to clearing completely the palace 
at Vouni and to the exploration of tombs belonging to the archaic and classical 
periods in the cemetery of the ancient city of Marion. The palace of Vouni was 
built about 500 B.c. and was abandoned about 400 B.c., when it was partly de- 
stroyed by fire. In spite of the fact that it was used for such a comparatively short 
time, it shows two very distinct periods of building. As a specimen of lay archi- 
tecture it is unique, for no other palace belonging to this period has been brought 
to light, and it therefore constitutes a monument of the very greatest importance 
for the knowledge of Cypriote civilization at this epoch. The palace covers about 
one thousand square metres. There remain standing now only the foundation 
walls of well-cut limestone blocks, since the walls of the upper story were built of 
sundried brick, covered with stucco. The floors were made of a sort of cement 
composed of sand, pebbles and mortar. Since there are more than a hundred 
rooms on the lower floor, the palace must have contained nearly two hundred in all 
on the two floors. The centre of the palace was occupied by an open court with 
colonnades on three sides, the pedestals of whose columns are still in place. The 
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principal rooms of the palace were arranged around this court in a group by them- 
selves, and a great staircase extending the full width of the court led to the big re- 
ception room which was 19 m. long and 7.60 m. wide. This megaron has the same 
form as the megaron of a Mycenaean palace, and not only this megaron but the 
entire palace of Vouni shows a very strong Mycenaean influence. To the south of 
these rooms was found the kitchen quarters and a series of storerooms which en- 
close another great court with a cistern. An unusual vaulted room, having thick 
walls with openings communicating with the cisterns, appears to have been a 
hypocaust for the heating of the palace, since water was brought to it in three 
conduits. Professor Gjerstadt considers that this was an early form of steam 
heating for warming the rooms on the second floor. To the north of the main 
rooms are the baths with another series of cisterns. The entrance of the palace is 
at the north corner where a sloping road leads to some sanctuaries. These cult 
places formed a sort of palace chapel. In the largest of these shrines were found 
the statues and statuettes which were described in the earlier report. The most 
remarkable find made in the course of the campaign was that of a ‘‘treasure”’ 
which had been placed in a terracotta jar and buried in one of the storerooms of the 
palace. The treasure consists of two silver cups whose rims are decorated with a 
rosette pattern, a silver skyphos, four heavy gold bracelets, fifteen silver bracelets, 
four gold coins and two hundred and forty-nine silver coins, as well as some other 
smaller pieces of jewellery. The gold pieces are ‘“‘Darics” of the period of Ar- 
taxerxes I. The silver coins belong to the second half of the fifth century B.c. 
and are an excellent indication as to the date of the destruction of the palace, for 
the treasure was found immediately under a layer of ashes from the conflagration. 
Besides the work carried out at Vouni other investigations were made at the site of 
Marion, a city which had been destroyed in 312 B.c. by Ptolemy Soter and rebuilt 
thirty years later by Ptolemy Philadelpheus and named in honor of his wife Ar- 
sinoe. As there had been some difference of opinion among the archaeologists as 
to whether the new city of Arsinoe had been built directly over the ruins of Marion 
or at some little distance away, Professor Gjerstadt ran a trial trench across part of 
the ruins of Arsinoe and found Marion below it. His chief work at Marion, how- 
ever, consisted in the clearing of tombs belonging to the archaic and classical 
periods in order to supplement the results obtained by his work on the palace at 
Vouni, since Vouni and Marion together combine in showing the development of 
the Cypriote civilization under Greek influence from the end of the archaic period 
to the end of the classical period. Vouni provides architecture on a grand scale 
as well as the sculpture of these periods, while at Marion were found examples of 
the furnishings of houses, tools and articles of personal adornment such as vases in 
clay, bronze, and alabaster, lamps of bronze and terracotta, bronze spoons, iron 
knives, bronze mirrors, rings, earrings, bracelets, necklaces and bands for the hair, 
in gold and in silver. Mr. Gjerstadt considers that the evolution of the Cypriote 
civilization from the end of the archaic period, and its relations with the contem- 
porary Greek civilization, one of the most important problems of Cypriote ar- 
chaeology, for although his excavations at Lapithos in 1927-28 proved that the 
Greeks of the Mycenaean period had founded colonies in Cyprus about 1200 B.c., 
the island lost contact with the mainland of Greece during the succeeding five 
centuries, becoming more closely allied with the eastern part of Asia Minor and 
Syria and was later conquered by the Assyrians and the Egyptians and still later 
by the Persians. Thus at the end of the archaic period very few importations from 
Greece occurred, and the native work showed a good deal of creative spirit, whereas 
in the later days of the classic period the Greek influence was so strong that the na- 
tive craftsmen were content to imitate the imported articles and lost all originality. 

E. P. B. 
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Tue Iron AcE In Itaty. A Study of Those Aspects of the Early Civilization 
Which Are Neither Villanovan Nor Etruscan, by David Randall-Maclver. 
Pp. xv+243+v, pls. 47, figs. 90. At the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1927. 
$28.00. 


This magnificent work is in reality the second volume of a study of the Iron 
Age in Italy. The first volume appeared in 1924 with the title Villanovans and 
Early Etruscans: A Study of the Early Iron Age in Italy As It Is Seen near Bologna, 
in Etruria, and in Latium. The present volume, in many ways more significant 
than its predecessor, continues the work of describing and classifying the material 
coming from the portions of Italy omitted in the earlier work (Venetia, Lombardy, 
Picenum, Sicily, Campania, Calabria and Apulia). Where the material is 
abundant and already worked over by scholars, as is the case in North Italy, 
Maclver’s critical evaluation of theories is admirable; where the material is in- 
complete and earlier research inconclusive, as it is in Central and Southern 
Italy, he threads his way nevertheless with the dexterous caution of an assured 
master of archaeological method. 

More than ever is it clear from this book how small a part Rome played in the 
early history of the Italian peninsula. It is only in recent years, after decades of 
the patient excavation of early cemeteries, that we have come really to under- 
stand the accuracy of our literary sources in describing Italy as the melting pot of 
a most mixed population, and that we are able to perceive, more clearly even than 
our classical sources themselves, something of the nature of this population. 
We are in a position now to trace the history of the peninsula from its earliest 
savage inhabitants through those of the Stone Age, and, although the evidence is 
scanty, it enables us to distinguish clearly between the aboriginal Ibero-Liguri- 
ans, probably of African origin, and the Siculans, with Mediterranean connec- 
tions. The Bronze Age (c. 2000-1300 B.c.) we can even discuss in detail, for the 
spade has revealed new elements of population, the metal-seeking peoples from 
the East, and the earliest waves of immigrants from across the Alps—the lake 
dwellers and the Terremare folk. The gap, however, between the Bronze and 
the Iron Ages (c. 1300-1000 B.c.) is still one of the dark periods in Italian history, 
for the archaeological evidence is slim and conjecture hazardous. Maclver him- 
self works backward occasionally into this period, one of his best suggestions, in 
fact, being to the effect that the northern folk arrived in Italy in three distinct 
waves, to which he gives the names, Comacine, Villanovan and Atestine. 

It is at this point that MacIver takes up the story. His account of the Iron 
Age is an attempt to piece together the scraps of information dealing with this 
period and to construct for them not so much a connected narrative as a chrono- 
logical scheme. The result of such pioneer work, of course, is a book which can 
be appreciated by the specialist alone. The author is too conscious of the frag- 
mentary nature of his sources to permit himself to use the facile style which he 
possesses or to indulge in illusory reconstruction. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
general reader will find the book difficult, and as the cost of the work, due to the 
splendid plates and the limited appeal, is extremely high, I have felt that a de- 
tailed summary of the author’s point of view will be more useful than a critical 
examination of details. 

The first section of the volume (pp. 5-104) deals with North Italy, for which 
the archaeological material is abundant. In Venetia, the home of the Atestines, 
four periods may be distinguished: (1) of unknown limits; (2) from 950 to 500 
B.c., with four well-marked subdivisions; (3) from 500 to 350 B.c., the best 
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attested period, with its well-known tombs and situlae [especially the famous 
situla Certosa, which is given full treatment (pp. 48-53)]; and (4) a period beyond 
the limits of this book. In Lombardy two sites are of particular importance as 
the home of the Golasecca-Como folk (pp. 65-104). The Golaseccan cemeteries 
present particular chronological difficulties, for the evidence is defective, but 
they are probably to be dated 750-500 s.c. In Como two periods are datable, the 
earlier, from 750 to 500 B.c., coming to a close with the beginning of Etruscan 
influence, and the second lasting from 500 to 350 B.c. Other sites in the lake 
region, like Bellinzona, offer supplementary material on the culture of this region. 

The second section (pp. 105-148), dealing with Central Italy, is noteworthy as 
a pioneer attempt to evaluate the culture of this region. Radical differences in 
burial customs are proof that the early inhabitants of Picenum must be considered 
entirely distinct from the Venetians. The distinction is graphically illustrated 
on the map opposite p. 2. Three sites yield startling information. At Pesaro 
cemeteries showed dates c. 1100-600 B.c. Few sites are as early as this, and few 
offer such detailed information on the civilization of the years 800-600 B.c. (see 
pp. 110, 124). Ancona, the culture of which in general is later than that of Pesaro 
(c. 650-450 B.c., although some sporadic graves are as early as 1000), is treated 
in detail on pp. 129-138. Finally, Terni, which the author includes in Picenum, 
instead of in Umbria as is usual and misleading, furnishes not merely one of the 
earliest Iron Age sites, going back to c. 1200 B.c., but also the information that 
the Villanovans were superseded here by the Picenes c. 800. The conclusions 
which Maclver draws (pp. 143-148) from his investigation of Picenum are: (1) 
that the Picene tribes were in the region between the Apennines and the Adriatic at 
the beginning of the Iron Age (c. 1300), and that they deflected the Villanovans, 
from whom they were entirely distinct; (2) that there is every evidence for traffic 
with Hungary and the Balkans as early as 1200-900 B.c.; (3) that the culture 
during the years 800-600 was well defined, with strong Balkan connections and 
continuous traffic in the Adriatic,.Ancona serving as the early port to connect 
with an overland route at the head of the Adriatic; and (4) that after c. 500 is to 
be noted the rising importance of the southern trade with Magna Graecia. 

The third division (pp. 149-243) deals with Southern Italy, which again offers 
peculiar difficulties because of the irregular way in which local excavations have 
been conducted. This region is sharply distinguished from the north of Italy in 
that Aegean influence is unquestionably present. In Sicily, which is culturally 
distinct from Italy throughout the whole period of the Stone, Bronze and Iron 
Ages, there is clear evidence of a native style which rapidly degenerated, and 
which was superseded by a period of Greek influence (900-500 B.c.), in which all 
articles were either imported or imitated. The most significant product of this 
region was its geometric pottery, which MaclIver shows clearly to be the work of 
the Greco-Siculan school, akin to the South Italic. In Campania the evidence 
for the pre-Greek period is slight, but indicates that there is little connection with 
Central Italy, that there is some relation with Picenum, and considerable de- 
pendence upon the trade of the Aegean. It is interesting to see that the archaeo- 
logical material confirms the traditional date (740 B.c.) of the earliest settlement 
of Cumae by the Chalcidians. This region offers evidence of a highly artistic 
native school of pottery showing some relationships to Etruria (c. 700). In 
Calabria there is some striking confirmation of our literary sources. There can 
be no question, as MacIver now points out in a summary of Orsi’s revolutionary 
excavations at Torre Galli and Canale, that the pre-Hellenic inhabitants were 
of Siculan origin (p. 210). Although there has been up to the present no system- 
atic excavation of Apulia, and although pottery alone is available in this re- 
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gion for accurate chronology, it is clear that the development was local, inde- 
pendent of Aegean influence, datable within the years 700-650. Of the material 
of the earliest period, 1100-700, nothing is known, but the geographical divisions 
of the pottery are unmistakable. In Daunia the best period is from 600 to 450 
(there is also a late period, 400-200); in Pucetia, 650-500, and in Messapia, 
500-300. 

The above sketch will be valuable if it does no more than suggest the epoch- 
making classification of MacIver’s work. The volume must be available to 
every student of the early history of Italy. Of the format it will be sufficient to 
say that it is published by the Oxford University Press in its usual exemplary 
fashion. Plates are abundant (there are 44 of these, as well as 89 figures), and the 
four maps are admirably clear in draughtsmanship. The index, although not 
exhaustive, is good. 

Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 
WasHINGTON Square COLLEGE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


ORIENT ET OccIpENT, recherches sur les influences byzantines et orientales en 
France avant les Croisades, by Jean Ebersolt. 2 figs. 26 pls. G. Van Oest, 
Paris et Bruxelles. 100 frs. 


In establishing the nature and degree of interrelation between the Orient and 
Occident in early mediaeval times the author has limited his discussion to the 
period from the end of the fourth century to the end of the eleventh century. 
Within that time he has subdivided his material chronologically and topically, 
an arrangement which makes his book convenient for reference. 

The introduction poses the question: ‘‘ Did France have direct or indirect, con- 


tinuous or intermittent relations with the Orient?’’ The matter consists of a 
very readable and properly documented presentation of the evidences of such 
intercourse wherever it may occur, in every station of life—imperial, ecclesi- 
astical, commercial, pilgrim—in the exchange of objects, in the state of knowl- 
edge. ‘‘These facts are often isolated and dispersed, of divers orders—political 
and diplomatic relations, artistic and commercial exchanges, emigrations, events 
of an intellectual order.” Data from goldwork, enamels, manuscripts, mosaics, 
frescoes, displacement of populations, exchange of ecclesiastics of all ranks, 
exchange of presents between Eastern Emperors, Musulman Caliphs and the 
rulers of the West, importation of cults associated with the avidity of the search 
for relics—apparently the motivation of many pilgrimages—the nature of the 
pilgrim routes, the prestige of the sacred sites of Palestine, Syria, the Egyptian 
Thebaid and Constantinople is brought to bear on the theme. The author’s 
wide research in Byzantine archaeology enables him to offer data on textiles and 
costumes not usually much attended to by historians of this subject. 

The easy narrative does not give the impression of monotonous citation. 
Details of reference to documentary sources or to the works of others are liberally 
provided in footnotes. The illustrations are well chosen for their purpose, some 
of them of objects seldom reproduced, while the plates are of excellent quality. 

The inclusion of intermediary influences from countries adjacent to France 
greatly enhances the completeness of the book as a survey of the whole subject of 
contact with the East, saving it from the distortion inevitable in any treatment 
of mediaeval art strictly limited to one country or community. 

Although Ebersolt comes to no startling or novel conclusions he succeeds in 
compactly and lucidly reinforcing the point of view now widely held on this sub- 
ject, bringing light into the Dark Ages so that historical knowledge becomes rich, 
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clear, continuous, comprehensible from classical antiquity to our own day. Not 
designed to exploit a new theory of historical interpretation, the book serves as a 
valuable summary of the material bearing on this topic. 

In noting the Byzantine imperial attire affected by Charles the Bald repre- 
sented at Saint-Remi, Reims ‘sur le monument qui passait au XVIIIe siécle 
pour le propre tombeau d’Hincmar”’ (p. 60) the author seems to imply that this 
monument is no longer so considered, whereas it is the opinion of many that it is 
the tomb of Hincmar. 

In discussing the Western replicas of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem (pp. 89-90) he speaks of Neuvy-Saint-Sépulchre which he says had also a 
replica of the edicule which covered the tomb of Christ, the design of which we 
deduce from the lead ampullae of Monza and the reliquary of the treasure of the 
Santa Sanctorumin Rome. He extends the reflection of thismonument to the rep- 
resentation sometimes referred to as the ‘‘ Fountain of Life” found in Rabula and 
Etschmiadzin and in Western illuminations inspired by these schools, such as the 
Evangelary of Godescale and St. Médard de Soissons where the edicule is ac- 
companied by oriental peacocks. Although this interpretation of the iconog- 
raphy has been put forward it has never been established incontrovertibly, so 
that a fuller presentation of the author’s reasons for this view would be welcome 
here. The discrepancies between ampullae and illuminations are sufficient to 
admit discussion, in spite of the plausibility of this interpretation. 

The chapter headings are as follows: I: De l’antiquité au début du Moyen Age; 
II: Le prestige de Byzance (VIe siécle); III: L’attrait de la Gaule (VIe siécle) ; 
IV: L’attrait de l’orient (VIe siécle); V: L’apparition du Croissant (VIIe siécle) ; 
VI: Le croissant et la croix (VIIIe—[Xe sidécles) ; VII: L’hellénisme et l’orientalisme 
sous les Carolingiens; VIII: La route du Saint-Sépulchre (Xe—XIe siécles) ; IX: 
Sur les traces de |’ Asie et de Byzance. 

The author concludes that the continual contacts he has indicated from the 
fourth century to the Crusades left traces on the intellectual, moral, and 
artistic culture of the country. Although France received forms that were 
originally Sassanian, Syro-Palestinian, Byzantine and Musulman, this exoticism 
became an active auxiliary of regeneration (p.°106). 

In making a distinction between the imitator and the copyist he refers to the 
example of the ancient world: (pp. 106-107) ‘‘La Gréce et Rome I’ont (I’Orient) 
connu avant l’Occident. Elles ont Egyptisé, orientalisé et se sont apuyées sur 
du connu pour innover. Elles ne se sont pas enfermées dans le culte exclusif 
d’un idéal, d’un temps, d’un milieu isolé. De méme l'art chrétien d’Occident 
qui a regu des apports étrangers a produit 4 son tour des beautés nouvelles . . . . 
Les éléments complexes dont il est formé se sont harmonieusement fondus en une 
création originale.” 

‘Western artists knew how to interpret their models according to the taste of 
their epoch. They adapted the oriental model to their climate, their materials, 
their processes and the style of their school. Latin culture remains the basis of 
French mediaeval civilisation. Among the multiple elements which compose this 
majestic and complex ensemble, Asia and Byzantium had their part” (p. 107). 

Aanes RINDGE 


Vassar COLLEGE 


IvvanuM, Fiihrer durch die Altertumssammlungen des Museums Carolino- 
Augusteum in Salzburg, by Olivier Klose and Maz Silber. Pp. viii + 119, figs. 
73 and map. Osterr. Statsdruckerei, 1929. : 

The modern city of Salzburg in Bavaria occupies the site of a prehistoric settle- 

ment which in Roman times had developed into a town of some commercial im- 
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portance. It was made a municipium by Claudius and from that time on has had 
an unbroken history. 

The guide book to the prehistoric and Roman sections of the museum of Salz- 
burg which has been published under the title Juvanum by Professors Klose and 
Silber of the museum staff is intended for a wider circle of readers than those who 
can actually visit the museum. It is a scholarly work which will make the con- 
tents of the museum accessible to students everywhere. The illustrations and 
descriptions of the important objects, found for the most part in and around Salz- 
burg, will be of especial value to any one who is interested in reconstructing the 
life of a remote provincial town of the Roman Empire. 

The introduction by Emil Reisch (pp. i—viii) gives an account of the origin and 
growth of the museum. There follow three chapters (pp. 1-17) which furnish the 
historical background: (1) Pre-Roman Civilization in the Province of Salzburg. 
(2) The Province of Salzburg in Roman Times. (3) The City of Iuvanum. 
The last of these introductory chapters gives an account of the excavations in and 
around Salzburg and a description of the remains of Roman buildings which have 
been discovered. Particularly interesting is the description of the heating ar- 
rangements and the mosaic pavements of the houses. 

The remainder of the book (pp. 18-119) is devoted to the catalogue of the 
museum’s contents. 

P. WHITEHEAD 
BELoIT COLLEGE 


A Premier Rapport 1922-1924, by Fernand 
Chapouthier and Jean Charbonneaux. Pp. 63, pls. XXVI, figs. 16. Paul 
Geuthner, Paris, 1928. 100 frs. 


This volume is first in a series of Etudes Crétoises to be issued by the Ecole 
francaise d’Athénes. It will be welcomed by all who are interested in Cretan 
antiquities. Mallia lies at the east end of a coastal plain which extends thirty 
miles west to Tylissos and has Knossos as its central point. In a southeasterly 
direction from Mallia one crosses a northern projection of Mt. Dikte into the 
fertile uplands of Mirabello, beyond which lies the isthmus of Hierapetra with 
Minoan towns at Gournia and Vasiliki. 

The site was well known. In Spratt’s Travels and Researches in Crete (1865) it 
is described as a ‘‘massive platform about ninety-five feet square . . . formed of 
large slabs of limestone which must have supported or been the approach to a 
temple.” This area is much less than that excavated by the French scholars but 
corresponds quite exactly to the central block of the palace, including residential 
and state apartments. Dr. Hazzidakis always held a high opinion of the site and 
during the Great War made a preliminary examination of the vicinity, which 
established beyond doubt the existence of a Minoan palace and town. In 1921 
M. Louis Renaudin of the French School at Athens was associated with Dr. 
Hazzidakis in his work, and a year later the French School undertook the task 
of scientific excavation. 

The report now at hand of three campaigns, 1922-1924, is well illustrated by 
photogravure (Plate 1 in color) and is provided with a palace plan which is easily 
consulted. It barely mentions exploration of the town site and defers all dis- 
cussion of inscribed material to a later report. 

The palace at Mallia is midway in size between the great palace of Knossos and 
the small palace at Gournia. Its orientation is almost precisely that of the palace 
of Knossos. There are many similarities in plan and in architectural detail, but 
the residential as well as the state apartments at Mallia lie west of the Central 
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Court, the supply magazines lie east, not west of the Court as at Knossos. The 
existence of one or more upper storeys is evidenced by thickened walls of support 
in the western section of the palace, by objects which have sunk from the higher 
level and by a spacious stairway. Seven “‘quarters” are described in detail; 
the most interesting are the residential (V1) and the state (VII) ‘‘quarters,” both 
reached from the Central Court, the former compact, self-sufficient, domestic, the 
latter open wide from east to west, well built and well lighted. In absence of 
light-wells the problem of illumination had to be met by careful placing of doors, 
windows and corridors. 

Square pillars and round columns—the latter usually of wood on a stone base— 
are of frequent use; the French scholars call attention to their arrangement in 
pairs (five instances out of six) as refuting the theory that this mode was peculiar 
to the mainland. Especially noteworthy are the two columns flanking steps 
behind the “‘altar” in the “‘loggia” (VI, 1), the double doors which barred en- 
trance to the stairway from the Court, the pair of square piers in the Hall of 
Pillars (VII, 4), one marked with the double-axe, the other with star and trident, 
the columned portico to the north of the Central Court and the portico east with 
alternating columns and piers for which the authors quote an exact parallel at 
Gournia. We are told the eleventh column of the northern portico has left an 
exact impression of itself on brick clay, enlarging towards the top, ‘‘retrécie a la 
base.”’ 

No mention is made of the duplex door-posts of wood which were the cause of 
the present strange appearance of doorways at Mallia, as at Niro Khani and 
Tylissos. Dr. Hazzidakis believes this arrangement to have been general in 
Crete before men learned to finish the corners with squared blocks. Huge bricks 
were used for upper walls at Mallia as at Niro Khani and Gournia. Between the 
columns of the northern portico of the Central Court barriers existed for which 
the authors suggest a religious significance. The reviewer thinks that in writing 
on Minoan subjects there is with everyone a tendency to overwork the religious 
element and that these barriers may have had more to do with trade than with 
ritual. The wooden posts which once stood between columns and piers of the 
eastern portico may have served for tying animals. Especially ingenious is the 
arrangement of the eastern magazines. 

Of the objects catalogued by M. Charbonneaux the last is the best, the famous 
bronze sword, approximately one metre in length (Pl. 1), with eight-facetted 
pommel of rock-crystal set into a handle on whose gold sheath was graved a 
naturalistic design. In the same room with the sword was found a small cere- 
monial axe of brown schist carved as the fore-part of a panther, engraved with 
quadruple spiral and zigzags (Pl. XXXII). The room where these treasures 
were found (VI, 2) ‘‘a fort souffert du temps,’’ its collapse had probably pre- 
vented their removal by robbers; no other objects were forthcoming; “‘il apparait 
. . . que cette portion du quartier YI fut établie sur un état plus ancien.” In 
general Mallia was not rich in finds. The same is true of Phaestos which it re- 
sembles in many other respects. The common equipment was like that of 
Gournia but not so well preserved. 

The excavators of Mallia consider that the site was occupied from neolithic 
times, the first palace built in Middle Minoan I, abandoned (?) in Middle Minoan 
II, reoccupied in Middle Minoan III and destroyed in Late Minoan I. They 
claim a Middle Minoan date for the long sword and the axe. In one cellar Ka- 
mares sherds “‘voisinaient”” with those of Late MinoanI. Below certain pavings 
and floor-levels a deposit, 70 cm. to 1 m. thick, overlay an earlier level of habita- 
tion and contained sherds dating back from the first Middle Minoan period. The 
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difficulty of fixing dates at such a site as Mallia where there is too little depth for 
exact stratification is very great. The reviewer recognizes this fact and is led by 
memory to believe that if the site had not been assiduously plundered by peasants 
prior to its excavation, much more evidence of Late Minoan occupation would 
have been found. 

Harriet Boyp Hawes 


WELLESLEY CoLLEGE 


Zycouries, A PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENT IN THE VALLEY OF CLEONAE, by Carl W. 
Blegen. Pp. xviii+227, figs. 199, pls. XXII. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1928. 


Professor Blegen’s book on Korakou, the standard work on the Helladic civiliza- 
tion, is now followed by an equally important, luxurious and expensive volume on 
the excavation of Zygouries between Corinth and Mycenae. The same care, pre- 
cision, and masterly arrangement of material characterize this new book, which for 
a long time will be a standard work on the Early Helladic Period. He treats his 
material exhaustively, and illustrates it perfectly with drawings of the graves 
showing the exact position of the remains as found, with photographs of all the ob- 
jects discovered and with plans of the excavations, the site and the houses, though 
I should have liked illustrations also, of the millstones mentioned on page 200. 
Especially beautiful are the twenty colored plates, so that one feels it hardly neces- 
sary to go to Corinth, where the finds have been deposited, to study the results of 
the excavations. The book is well printed, though I notice that the numbers 1-12 
which are given in other figures, are omitted in Figure 131. 

Zygouries is important because, though no neolithic ware was found, it is the 
first village of the Early Helladic Period to be brought to light with its winding 
streets and modest houses with double chambers. The considerable remains 
settle the question of the shape of the Early Helladic houses in the northeastern 
part of the Peloponnesus. The tombs found in the form of ossuaries, several of an 
early Helladic type hitherto unknown, throw new light on the burial customs and 
religious ideas of the Early Bronze Age and give us invaluable anthropological 
material. The skeletons should be measured and studied by an anthropologist, as 
they seem to be mesocephalic, and would be important to an ethnologist. The 
date 2C00 B.c. as the time of the end of the Early Helladic Period is established for 
the first time by Cretan objects found in the tombs and houses. The potter’s shop 
with more than 1330 vases dating about 1300 B.c. is a unique discovery, as is also 
the marble Cycladic statuette, which must be an importation and shows commerce 
between the Islands and the Peloponnesus in the third millenium B.c. The vases 
themselves are also important, and there are at least eight new Late Helladic III 
shapes. 

Several Early Helladic as well as Late Helladic III or Mycenaean figurines were 
found but no Middle Helladic figurines came to light. Professor Blegen, however, 
traces the Mycenaean type back to the Early Helladic and suggests that the Early 
Helladic figurines are the work of the “survivors of the neolithic races who were 
absorbed into the Early Helladic stock.” Our finds at Olynthus seem to confirm 
this theory (Cf. A.J.A., XX XIII, 1929, pp. 55-57). Furthermore, the similarity 
of the figurine described by Blegen, pl. XXI, 1, to a neolithic figurine from Tsangli 
(Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 71b), is striking. A head from 
Tsangli (ibid., fig. 71C) has the same “pear” shape and a figurine from Rachmani 
(ibid, fig. 26N) shows the same column base. 

The linear letters of the seal (p. 189), the first such Early Helladic seal found on 
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the mainland, may prove to be the first evidence for a linear script in Greece even 
before Middle Helladic times. 

The large bath is interesting, but it is hardly true that (p. 142) ‘“‘No bath of 
Mycenaean date from other sites on the mainland seems available for comparison.” 
Not to mention the Tiryns bathtub, a very similar Late Helladic one is published 
by Wace in B.S.A., XXV, 1921-23, p. 18, fig. 4, p. 36, pl. VIC. In view of several 
hundred similar terra-cotta objects found in the houses at Olynthus, I believe that 
the objects of terra-cotta described by Blegen (p. 190, fig. 179, nos. 4 and 5) are 
really spools, though those of marble (p. 196 and pl. XXII) may be, as Blegen says, 
pestles for powdering colors to be used in tattooing. Possibly the boars’ tusks 
found were not implements or remnants of food but parts of a necklace. (Cf. 
A.J.A., XXXIII, 1929, p. 56, for similar boars’ tusks, and for bone-pins from 
Olynthus similar to those on p. 192.) 

Davip M. Rosinson 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


In CasTeELLo EvrtaLto Storia Newu’Arte, by Luigi Mauceri. Pp. 58, 
figs. 26, pls. V. Herbert Bittner, Rome, 1928. 


Since a definitive publication of the great fortification called Euryalos, built by 
Dionysius in 402-397 B.c., to defend Syracuse from the Carthaginians, must wait 
on further excavations, there is every reason to be grateful to the Associazione per 
lo sviluppo del Turismo for issuing the present monograph. Mauceri has produced 
a guide which should be intelligible and interesting to tourists, and has, moreover, 
given to archaeologists a careful description of the fortress, with excellent plans and 
restorations, and numerous clear photographic illustrations,—a distinctly scholarly 
addition to the study of Greek fortification. The first two sections present a brief 
but vivid history of the struggle between Syracuse and the Carthaginians, and a 
general description of the plan of the fortress. Then follow less popular chapters 
dealing with the various explorations and excavations of the site, topographical 
controversies, an investigation of the successive periods of construction, some 
description of structural details, and finally, a chapter on the author’s reconstruction 
of the fortress with an exposition of the principle of “active defense’ which 
controlled the original design. 

Undoubtedly Euryalos shows far more advanced ideas in the art of fortification 
than anything on the mainland of Greece, even of a century later. The closest 
resemblance, quite naturally, is to be found in the advance work of the acropolis at 
Selinunte, begun by Hermocrates and remodelled by Dionysius in 397-392 B.c., 
but the very elaborate system of underground passages by which the garrison 
could be transferred rapidly from point to point, or be hurled in unexpected 
assaults upon the enemy outside the walls, is nowhere else approached, and shows 
the Syracusan general to have been a strategist of marked originality. 

In one minor detail of his restoration, I believe Sig: Mauceri has been misled. 
Having sought the opinion of Prof. Von Duhn as to whether the tops of the towers 
were more probably open platforms surrounded with battlements, or were en- 
closed stories covered by sloping roofs, he follows that illustrious scholar’s opinion, 
based on pictorial and literary evidence, that the towers were probably unroofed 
Against this conclusion I would advance three arguments. First: the magnificent 
lions’ head water-spout found among the ruins of the great tower is a strong 
indication of a gable somewhere in the construction; the use of such a gargoyle 
beneath battlements seems to me quite improbable. Second: the long walls of 
Athens were unquestionably roofed in the fourth century (/.G., II, 167), as Von 
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Duhn admits, and the evidence of mediaeval European fortifications—when some- 
what similar military methods prevailed—indicates that while towers might be 
roofed even with unroofed curtain walls, the reverse combination is most improb- 
able. Third: one of the towers of the fourth century fortification of Aegosthena is 
still preserved for its full height, and shows clearly that it was covered with a gable 
roof of low pitch. Unless the five great towers of the keep of Euryalos were 
intended to have catapults mounted upon them, I see no reason to suppose them 
very different from the towers of Aegosthena. 

LercestTer B. HOLLAND 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pompei In THREE Hours, by Tatiana Warsher. 154 pp., with 100 illustrations 
and plans. Industria Tipografica Imperia, Rome, 1930 (obtainable from Libre- 
ria Bittner, Corso d’Italia 40, Rome). 


‘This little book is meant to guide the first steps of visitors, who wish to see the 
town by themselves.’ ‘‘The houses which they have to see are marked on the 
plan in red; the streets are also marked. Not without intention I have described 
very circumstantially the house of the ‘Vettii’ and the house of the ‘Golden Eros’ 
—the visitor will have a very clear notion of the ancient house. As to illustrations, 
I chose from my big collection those which help one to study the ruins better and 
also to orientate oneself.” Madame Warsher has recognized the existence of a 
definite need on the part of the large public which various causes and motives bring 
to Pompeii, and she has made a serious effort to satisfy this need. In this the 
authoress has been successful, for she has brought to her task an exceptional first- 
hand acquaintance with the remains of the buried city, and a real sympathy with 
the visitor in his bewilderment at discovering himself suddenly transported to a 
strange world which on cultural grounds should form part of his heritage but in 
which he does not immediately find himself at home: footsteps through the 
Labyrinth can now follow a guiding thread. 

The volume may well lay claim also to the consideration of scholars and libraries 
by reason of the illustrations, most of which are reproduced in half-tone quite suc- 
cessfully, though on a small scale, from Madame Warsher’s own remarkable col- 
lection of negatives. The arts and crafts, private life, religion, are among the top- 
ics thus represented; there are some welcome examples of mosaics, stucco work, 
architectural and ornamental details, and fugitive bits of painting—things that 
might easily have escaped the eye preoccupied with the more ambitious manifesta- 
tions of life and art, but which still have their message to us. It is often in these 
small matters that Pompeii repays the thoughtful visitor: for the ancient world set 
its stamp on the humblest as well as on the most exalted of its products. 

A. W. Van BurEN 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME 


Maaic Spapes: THE Romance or ArcHagoioey, by R. V. D. Magoffin and 
Emily C. Davis. xv +348 pp. and 323 illustrations in the text. Henry Holt and 
Co., New York, 1929. ~ 


The entirely praiseworthy business of rendering archaeology popular goes on 
apace, though the archaeological ‘‘Book of the Month Club” seems not yet 
to be organized. The present volume advances a step beyond its predecessors. 
Whereas the earlier books have been addressed to the well-informed layman 
or to the child, in Magic Spades an audience is sought from the proverbial 
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“man in the street,” one frankly uninterested in the “junk,’’ whose attention 
must needs be caught and held by such expedients as a picture a page, the 
constant citing of parallels between the more piquant elements of ancient 
and modern civilizations, the tickling of national (American) pride, and a 
lavish sprinkling of—as the authors themselves would call it—his own “line 
of chatter.’ Thus, the fallen ones become ‘“‘hors-de-combated’’; a jumble 
turns into a “‘jumbo”’; a famous bull’s head from Ur is “‘a bang-up bluebeard’”’; 
the helmet of Mes-kalam-shar, which is constructed in masklike form, becomes 
‘“‘a king’s permanent wave”’; and the veteran scholar, Dr. Sayce, is denominated 
“the Hittite Moses.’’ Even the Terentine paraphrase that serves as the motto 
of the book (nihil humanum ab archaeologia alienum est) is simplified by the 
deletion of a genitive. 

A vast field is covered—the archaeology of Greece and Italy, Egypt and the 
Near East, Roman Britain and North America. Under these circumstances, it is 
not surprising to find that the text contains a fair share of doubtful statements and 
small errors of detail. But this need distress no one. The book bubbles with 
geniality, and only a soured pedant would have the heart to criticize it adversely. 
The authors have spared no pains in securing and recording the most up-to-the- 
moment information regarding archaeological discoveries. There is also a useful 
chronological list of “finds” and publications. Of the very numerous illustrations 
it may be said that some are extremely good, none is bad. 

A. D. Fraser 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


Dre FrRUHKRETISCHEN SIEGEL, EINE UNTERSUCHUNG UBER DAS WERDEN DES 
MINOISCHEN STILEs, von Friederich Matz. Pp. xiv+277, pl. 26, text figs. 115. 
Walter de Gruyter, Berlin and Leipzig, 1928. M. 60 


The time has come, Matz thinks, to determine the origin and essential charac- 
teristics of Cretan art and its relation to the cultures of Fgypt, the Near East, and 
the south Balkan area. Nominally the field of his investigation, which he rightly 
recognizes as rich and largely unexplored, is the glyptic art of the first four of the 
nine periods of Cretan civilization, but actually his endeavor to rightly apprehend 
the cardinal principles of Cretan art leads him to range over a vast area and to 
scrutinize the designs of objects so remote as Susa bowls, the Spartan ivories, 
Egyptian wall-paintings and Bulgarian pottery. 

After an introductory chapter he lists 275 early Cretan seals, arranging them 
according to their shape and stating in parallel columns their material, decoration, 
provenance, place of publication, and present location. This list constitutes in 
itself a most useful contribution, the more so since nearly 200 of these seals are 
adequately illustrated. 

Before analyzing the designs of these seals the author devotes a chapter to 
Egyptian button seals and another to the punch seals (Stempelsiegel) of the Near 
East. Here is encountered his theory that the psychological disposition of a peo- 
ple is revealed by the syntax of their design. An Egyptian artist, for instance, in 
decorating a round surface, emphasized the axes of his design, the Hittite artist the 
circumference, the segments or the radii. When, in the New Kingdom, designs 
with concentric circles appear, the author surmises Hittite influence. Interesting, 
if true, but the arguments are not convincing; the suspicion arises that only those 
designs are cited which confirm the author’s theories and certainly too little is 
known about Hittite art to assume that designs of a marguerite type are charac- 
teristic of that region. 
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The main chapter of the book (pp. 95-196) is a penetrating analysis of the art of 
early Cretan sealstones. Full credit is given to the great originality of the Cre- 
tans, to their ‘“‘ Lebenstempo,” and yet the author holds that the original stimulus 
of their artistic impulse came from the Near East. For example: the wild goat 
appears in Hittite art in an early period, an abstracted representation of nature; 
years later the Cretan seal-cutter borrows this Hittite type and gradually trans- 
forms it into an entirely naturalistic form. But, as a matter of fact, on Early 
Minoan sherds from Gournia occur hatched triangles to which goats’ horns and 
legs have been added in a first attempt to render an animalform. Similarly a fish 
is evolved in the Early Minoan III period from geometric forms, and this Matz 
admits, whereas he postulates a Hittite prototype for the goat. The syntax of 
Cretan designs is varied; torsion designs and all-over patterns came from south- 
eastern Europe by way of the Aegean Islands through the instrumentality of tex- 
tiles and sealstones. The next chapters are devoted to the subneolithic ‘‘proto- 
germanic’”’ art of southeast Europe and its relation to Anatolian design. A very 
useful summary concludes the book. 

Few scholars will follow the entire course of the argument without gaining 
greater insight into Cretan design and the mélée of ornament throughout the 
Aegean Basin, but the author’s theories as to the interrelations of the peoples who 
produced these designs, stimulating as they are to the imagination, are still 
unproved. 

Epirs Hatt Dowan 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Les ANTIqQuITés BouppHIQUEs DE BAmryAn, par A. Godard, V. Godard et J. 


Hackin; avec des notes additionelles de M. Paul Pelliot, membre de 1’ Institut. 
Tome II des Mémoires de la Delegation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanis- 
tan. Van Oest, Paris, 1928. 250 frs. 


The opening of Afghanistan to Western scholars enabled the French Delegation, 
headed by M. Foucher, to start an archaeological survey of the Buddhistic and 
Muhammedan monuments, scattered over the country. Asa part of this compre- 
hensive survey, this book is specially dedicated to the renowned caves at Bamiyan, 
their giant statues of Buddha and their paintings. Situated, as they are, between 
Iran and Eastern Turkestan, and on the main old trade road between India 
(Gandhara) and Inner-Asia (Balkh), the assimilation of Indian, Gandharian and 
Iranian elements was to be expected on this site. The architectural decoration of 
the caves with its startling reminiscences of former carpentry in this region, as 
well as the sculptures and paintings will help us a great deal toward solving the 
problems connected with this Central Asiatic Buddhistic art, hitherto only known 
from the finds scattered over the Tarim basin. 

Bamiyd4n boasts of having the two largest statues of Buddha in existence, one 52 
and the other 35 metres high. Their clumsiness was an unavoidable consequence 
of their size. Nevertheless, they represent widespread types and are iconographic- 
ally interesting. The conclusions of the French scholars will have to be revised. 
As the larger Buddha according to the description of Hiuan-tsang was partly 
gilded and colored and adorned with precious stones, he could hardly have 
represented Gautama as Buddha, as they take for granted. The Chinese traveller 
himself distinguishes the two statues by designating only the smaller one as 
Buddha Che-kia (i.e. Sakyamuni). The French dating of the statues will not be 
satisfactory to everyone. They take the smaller Buddha as the earlier and as 
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contemporary with Kaniska, the 53-metre giant as a work of the fourth or fifth 
century. But there are reasons which make it advisable to interchange their 
dates. Want of space forbids discussing this question here. 

Still more important problems are to be solved in facing the paintings of the 
niches. The striking contrast between the sculptures and the paintings is caused 
by the fact that the former derived from the Hellenistic tradition, whilst the style 
of painting is Indian in the 53-metre Buddha niche and Irano-Tocharian in the 
niche of the smaller statue. The Hinterland of the first was Gandhara, of the 
second the northwestern Tarim basin. In face of this contrast the French authors 
when dating the paintings were forced into a rather puzzling contradiction of the 
date they had established for the statues. 

Besides the caves of Bamiydn a Sassanid painting upon the surface of a rock in a 
remote mountain valley of the Hindu Kush was surveyed. It shows a Sassanid 
prince sitting upon his lion throne with two attendants standing at his side and 
with a colonnade as background. The halo of the prince is surrounded by quad- 
rupeds in an attitude of springing out from behind it: an antelope, a mouffion, a 
leopard, a buffalo or cow, a stag and two elephants. The important symbolism of 
this unique painted Sassanid halo was not realized by the French authors. There 
can hardly be any doubt that here at last we are facing a true representation of the 
Mazdean Hvarnah, the “Splendour” of the Avesta, a Magian attribute of the 
Persian rulers. Its significance was discussed by Archbishop N. Séderblom in his 
book Das Werden des Gottesglaubens (Leipzig 1916), and Strzygowski persists in 
seeing its reflection in early Christian and other arts. But hitherto no trace of its 
original Magian appearance was known. 

The book is richly equipped with splendid plates, plans and outline drawings 
and will be fully appreciated and enjoyed by all scholars who are interested in this 


region and field of art, which would not be one of the most thrilling in existence, if 
all problems could be solved at the first attack. 


Ernst Diez 


Bryn Mawr 


Les RicHesses D’ART DE LA France, LA BourcoGne. L’ARCHITECTURE, par 
Louis Hautecoeur, fascicules VI-[X (planches 65-109). 40 frs. each. 


This volume belongs to that perplexing type of book which is prepared with an 
eye to providing the specialist with graphic material and which must yet pay its 
way in some degree as an oeuvre de vulgarisation. The specialist requires perfect 
photographs in unlimited numbers and a technical bibliography. The amateur 
wishes essential views and interpretation. In this case there are good photo- 
graphs, quite clear in detail, large enough for close study, and well chosen as to 
point of view. The specialist will appreciate this, though grieving that there are 
not more views and more details of each individual church. A more serious objec- 
tion can be raised in regard to the plan drawings. These, while numerous, are 
mere sketches, often without indication of vaulting and difference of date; and, 
incredibly, many are lacking in notation of scale. Architecture is the most diffi- 
cult of all the arts to convey in documentary form and a good plan comes nearest 
to indicating its three-dimensional entity of exterior and interior. Incidentally, 
the temptation to retouch a photograph has been fairly resisted, although plate 
104 represents a sad slip. As to text, this volume is less successful. The spe- 
cialist will complain that M. Hautecoeur has provided just enough inviting biblio- 
graphical references to whet the appetite without satisfying it. And the amateur 
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will weary of the description of details, many of them evident in the photo- 
graphs anyway, and will wish that M. Hautecoeur had spoken more of style 
and development, as he well could. 

G. H. Forsyts, Jr. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Tue “Coxits” or AmpractA, by Oscar Ravel. Pp. 180, pl. XIX. Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs No. 37. The American Numismatic Society, New 


York, 1928. 


The chronology of the Corinthian coinage presents a problem so large and so 
complicated that it can only be approached piecemeal. The vast number of 
Pegasi unearthed, particularly in Sicily and south Italy might well be the despair 
of anyone contemplating the series as a whole. But it is possible to approach 
the question indirectly by examining the coinage of those colonies of Corinth 
which adopted the standard and type of the mother city and whose issues must 
have been generally parallel to hers. Mr. Ravel has done this for Ambracia in 
Epirus, the modern Arta, which furnishes an excellent starting point because the 
coins are not common and yet the series extends from the early fifth century, 
as attested by style, to 338, when Philip closed the mint. In addition, these 
pieces are among the most beautiful of all the issues bearing the Corinthian type; 
some of the symbols are among the finest of Greek minor works of art. 

The first service the book performs is to record all known die-combinations, 
192 in number, with complete illustration. These are grouped in five periods 
based on style, while, within the periods, the sequence of dies is carefully worked 
out, and, in many cases, permanently fixed. At the same time it is demonstrated 
that the various symbols cannot be those of yearly magistrates, such as those 
responsible for the new style tetradrachms at Athens. The die combinations 
forbid us to assume anything like a regular yearly issue at Ambracia, so that, 
in spite of the advance in comparative dating, we are still a long way from the 
absolute dating of the issues. As absolute dating is what we chiefly want, there 
is a natural temptation to interpret various symbols as referring to specific events 
which shall therefore fix the issue. Mr. Ravel occasionally embarks on experi- 
ments of this kind, notably in explaining the symbol of the serpent around the 
tortoise, which he connects with the victory of Athens over Aegina in 456. But 
the reappearance of the same symbol in the period from 360 to 338 makes one 
dubious about the safety of the explanation. We are not likely to achieve 
certainty by conjectures of this kind until long study of the connection of Pegasi 
in hoards with datable coins shall have narrowed the margin of possible error 
very much more. 

But if the author’s views are occasionally ‘‘over-bold” as he admits, no per- 
manent harm is done thereby. The presentation of the material in orderly 
form is the great thing. It is to be hoped that this monograph will be followed 
by others dealing with the other Corinthian colonies and so clearing the ground 
for the attempt on Corinth herself. All this subsequent work will be greatly 
facilitated by Mr. Ravel’s study of Ambracia, and his successors, though they 
may sometimes differ from him, must follow the general path he has marked out 
with fine thoroughness and skill. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 
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Art in AnciENT Rome. Vol. I: From the Earliest Times to the Principate of 
Nero. Pp. xvi+199, figs. 1-248, frontispiece. Vol. Il: From the Flavian 
Dynasty to Justinian, with Chapters on Painting and the Minor Arts in the 
First Century, A.D. Pp. viii+220, figs. 249-584, frontispiece. By Eugénie 
Strong. William Heinemann, London; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1929. $5. 

All students of Roman art will rejoice to receive these volumes from the pen 
of one who probably is better qualified than any English-speaking scholar to 
discourse on this very difficult and many-sided topic. Her long and close famil- 
iarity with Italian museums and archaeological excavations has provided her 
with a unique equipment for telling the long and intricate story of the artistic 
endeavors of the Roman people from their beginnings during the Etruscan 
hegemony down to the age of Justinian. 

Mrs. Strong and her publishers had the option of producing a ponderous and 
sumptuous, but necessarily costly, work or else one modest and convenient and 
at the same time moderate in price. The latter course was, no doubt wisely, 
adopted. Art in Ancient Rome corresponds precisely to the format of that fine 
old manual, Reinach’s Apollo and it reproduces the many merits and the few 
defects of that well-known volume. The illustrations are as good as pictures 
that average less perhaps than two inches in length and width may well be expected 
to be; but the reproductions of the larger works, mosaics, frescoes and’ the like, 
can mean little to the eye of one not already familiar with the originals. We 
could wish also that the index were more detailed. 

Of a general survey of the work, it may be confidently asserted that it is surely 
@ very rare specialist who will find aught to complain of in the treatment of his 
field. Probably students of ceramics will bewail the fact that they find little 
mention of Roman pottery other than in a page or two devoted to Arretine ware. 
This appears to be the only notable omission, which is all the more striking 
inasmuch as Mrs. Strong does not confine herself to Rome or even to Italy. 
Those who are interested in sculpture will also be surprised to find not so much 
as a note on the business of copying statues that flourished so markedly in the 
Antonine age. But, on the whole, the material is admirably balanced. 

A heavy style would, of necessity, render a book of this sort most dreary read- 
ing. But Mrs. Strong possesses a vigor of touch and a richness of expression 
that holds the reader’s attention throughout, even in places where she is obliged 
perforce to do little more than string together minute links in the artistic chain. 
Nor are her historical comments at all lacking in verve. With equal energy she 
splinters a lance with Tacitus in behalf of Nero and Domitian and defends Hadrian 
against the stigma of ‘‘Greekling.” 

Mrs. Strong appears to have sensibly revised, of recent years, the views of 
Roman art which she inherited from Wickhoff. She still believes in its essentially 
Roman conception and spirit, but she makes generous allowance, none the less, 
for the effect of various foreign influences which some scholars would have us 
believe did of themselves constitute the Roman art so-called. Once or twice 
only does her admiration for the Roman genius lead her to such a contention as 
that a certain magnificently wrought statue ‘‘shows what Roman sculptors could 
accomplish when they threw overboard the paralysing influence of Greece (II, 
p. 125).” Butif the question of what is intrinsically Roman is ever to be answered, 
it would appear that the basis must firmly be laid by the ethnologists. 

It is interesting to note that Mrs. Strong recognizes ng elemént of decadence 
in the art of even the last days of Rome. Herein is perhaps her only seriously 
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vulnerable point, apart from matters of fine detail. The best that the majority 
of critics feel justified in saying of post-Diocletianic art is that it is careless in 
execution, lifeless, reactionary in spirit. But Mrs. Strong is enthusiastic not 
only for its better manifestations such as the ivory diptychs but even for its 
portrait-statuary, which she designates in one place as reaching its culminating 
point with Constantine and his successors. Her strong feeling for this is dis- 
played in such expressions as “imposing bust,”’ “abstracted majesty,” ‘“monu- 
mental strength.” 

In the marshalling of a myriad of facts, many of them but remotely related, 
there are innumerable chances for falling into error in matters of detail. The 
reviewer has noticed a relatively small number of mistakes and inconsistencies, 
which may readily be removed at the first revision of the book. There are small 
typographical errors in I, pp. 71, 73; I, pp. 19, 43, 167, 178. Boscoreale is written 
as two words in II, p. 47, elsewhere as one. Severus Alexander occurs in II, 
p. 148, elsewhere Alexander Severus. We find also spandril (II, p. 77) and span- 
drel (II, p. 181); Serapis (II, p. 181) and Sarapis (II, pp. 57, 147, 152); Vergil 
(II, p. 205) and Virgil (elsewhere) ; Rotunda of Vatican (I, p. 86) and Rotonda of V. 
(elsewhere) ; Venus Genetriz (I, p. 87) and V. Genitriz (elsewhere, though the former 
spelling is preferable). The date of Rostovtzeff’s Social and Economic History 
is stated as 1926 (I, p. 92) and again as 1925 (I, p. 110). The sack of Rome by 
the Gauls is placed at both 391 B.c. (I, p. 22) and 388 B.c. (I, p. 35). The view of 
Sulla’s pillaging expressed in a note to I, p. 49 clashes with that in a note to I, 
p- 77. 

Furthermore, the date of Tarentum’s fall (I, p. 41) should be corrected from 
275 to 272, and that of the aedileship of Caesar (I, p. 86) from 55to 65. The title 
of Fig. 574 should be revised to read “Tigress and Heifer.” An old-fashioned 


reference, ‘‘C. I. A.,” occurs on I, p. 155, and the number of the volume of C. I. L. 
has been omitted from the citation on II, p. 150. It is technically incorrect to 
speak of Greece as a Roman “province” as early as 146 B.c. (I, p. 47). Finally, 
there seems to be an inaccuracy of statement in the long sentence midway down 
II, p. 117. 


A. D. Fraser 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


AnpDRE GraBAR—Recherches sur les influences orientales dans l'art Balkanique 
(ouvrage orné de 28 figures dans le texte et de 16 planches en phototype). Pp. 
xiili+151. Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l’université de Strasbourg. 
Fascicule 43. Société d’Edition: les belles lettres, Paris, 1923. 40 frs. 


The author gives us in this volume studies of four monuments of the Middle 
Ages of the Balkans. They are: (1) the remains of the Bulgarian Monastery of 
Patleina, chiefly ceramic plaques dating from the ninth century ; (2) a Serb Gospel 
of the thirteenth century, now in the National Library of Belgrade, No. 297; (3) 
a Bulgarian Gospel of the same century, known as the Gospel of Dobreyso, part 
of which is in the National Library of Sofia, No. 307, and partly in the National 
Library of Belgrade, No. 214; (4) a Serb manuscript of the fifteenth century on 
the Romance of Alexander, preserved in the National Library of Sofia, No. 771 
(381). Ag will be seen at once there is little direct or indirect connection between 
these monuments but they are of interest in that they represent tendencies common 
to Oriental rather than to Byzantine art. Thus the ceramics of Patleina show a 
Sassanian influence and in a way support the theories advanced by Filov and 
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others that Sassanian and Iranian workmen accompanied the Bulgars when they 
invaded the Balkans. The manuscripts show traces of Mesopotamian influence 
but it is the monuments of Christian Egypt that have the most influence upon 
them. The Alexander miniatures in the opinion of the author go back ultimately 
to an original which appeared among the Alexandrian Jews. 

The author wisely and necessarily makes no attempt to discuss the connection 
between these monuments. He contents himself with pointing out the undoubted 
fact that the Balkan culture of the Middle Ages was a far more complicated thing 
than we might suppose and that in the earlier period at least Byzantine influence 
was not as universal as we have been led to believe. The volume offers a good 
publication of some hitherto unknown documents. When we consider the small 
amount of work that has been done in the past in making accessible these lesser 
works, we may be very grateful to the author and we can only hope that he will add 
to his studies on Bulgarian and Balkan themes. As the material available is 
studied, we shall undoubtedly be able to understand the mixture of Persian, 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian elements that appear in these works but as yet little 
has been done and we can be glad that the discretion of the author has led him to 
group these monuments as products of a non-Byzantine stream of development 
without endeavoring to explain the actual history. That will be a task for the 
future but the present work will be by no means negligible in preparing for a later 
and more united study. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


ANCIENT SICYON WITH A ProsopoGrapuia SicyontA, by Charles H. Skalet. Pp. 


223. The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 


Dr. Skalet has gathered into one volume all the available information about 
ancient Sicyon. His discussion of the topography has been checked by Professor 
D. M. Robinson at the site itself, and a number of photographs help the reader 
to visualize a place whose interesting features, to tell the truth, are very few. 
It is no reflection on Dr. Skalet that the subject is not an exciting one. A small 
monograph which aims to be an exhaustive work of reference must of necessity 
concern itself with a subject of modest proportions. History, art and literature 
are all treated with the same patient thoroughness, and, since the author has con- 
fined himself to collecting data and has, so far as I can discover, attempted no 
addition of his own, the reviewer is reduced to remarking that the facts are as 
stated and that it is very convenient to have them all in one place. There are 
details of presentation which would bear improvement. E.g., on page 38 the 
phrase, ‘‘After the time of Alexander when Polysperchon and Cratesipolis, the 
widow of Alexander, held Sicyon” certainly appears to refer to Alexander the 
Great, as no other Alexander has been mentioned. The husband of Cratesipolis 
was the son of Polysperchon, but the sentence begins with the son of Philip. 
There are two or three such ambiguities, but they are slight matters. By an 
amusing error a plan of Couch’s and a profile sketch of Philippson’s (Figs. 1 and 
la) are attributed to Professor Robinson. But there are no large defects in the 
book. It is accurate and thoroughly documented and those who have occasion 
for passing references to Sicyon will be grateful for the time it saves them. 

AuFrepD R. BELLINGER 


Yate UNIVERSITY 
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PoORTRATSTUDIEN IN NORDITALIENISCHEN PROVINZMUSEEN, by Frederik Poulsen. 
(Historisk-Filologiske Meddelelser udgivne af det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab, Vol. XV, No. 4). Pp. 81, 185 figures on 117 plates. Copenhagen, 
1928. 17 kroner 50 gre. 

This book contains illustrations, descriptions and discussions of about a hundred 
sculptures, previously unpublished or inadequately published, in fourteen mu- 
seums of northern Italy. Nearly all are Roman portraits, but there are a few 
other things, notably a head of Serapis in Pisa (p. 57). The volume weighs and 
costs much less than the same author’s Greek and Roman Portraits in English 
Country Houses (1923); the illustrations are but little inferior and the discussions 
quite satisfactory ; but the sculptures are of considerably less interest, on the whole, 
than those that Poulsen found in England. Still there is much that is valuable 
to the student of Roman portraiture. 

For the sculptures at Aquileia references might have been given to Maionica’s 
little Fuhrer durch das K.K. Staatsmuseum in Aquileia. The veiled statue that 
had been regarded as a Tiberius is considered by Poulsen (p. 7) an Augustus “‘pro- 
cul ab urbe gemacht.”’ This identification is more plausible than the former one 
and is probably right, but one hopes that the citizens of Aquileia did not have to 
rely on such portraits for their knowledge of the emperor. The name of Britan- 
nicus is reasonably suggested for a statue of a boy in Parma (p. 48). The iden- 
tification of two other Julio-Claudian youths (pp. 10 and 49) is left undecided; 
in this field the rashest learns caution. 

Among the more interesting things may be named: a striking Republican por- 
trait in Aquileia, made from a death-mask (p. 12, pls. 12-13); another fine Re- 
publican head in Este (p. 32, pls. 40-41); a very vivid and modern-looking bust of 
a girl in Modena (p. 40, pl. 54); and a pair of excellent portraits, one male and one 
female, of the third century (pp. 11 f., pls. 10-11). There are three interesting 
portraits which the author finds to have been made in the first century and worked 
over for reuse in the fourth or third (pls. 24-25; 27; 38). Several photographs of 
details of the relief with the apotheosis of Augustus, in Ravenna, are presented with 
careful discussion (pp. 61-65). In regard to the bronze heads of emperors in 
Brescia (pp. 28-31) Poulsen’s conclusions are very different from those of Leh- 
mann-Hartleben and will be found more acceptable. There is an error on p. 51: 
the statue in Parma, despite the veiled head, is derived from a type distinct from 
the “grande Herculanaise’’; cf. Reinach, Répertoire, I 166, 7. 

Although Poulsen has made important contributions in many departments of 
archaeology, his authority in Roman portraiture is particularly high. Never- 
theless he writes modestly and altogether without pretension. This is most 
conspicuous in discussions of suspected pieces, where modesty is rare. In one 
instance (p. 18) he observes by the way that he would have thought a bust mod- 
ern if the circumstances of its discovery had not been known. There are lesser 


authorities from whom such a statement could not be wrung by torture. 
FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


A TopocrapHicaL Dictionary oF ANCIENT Rome, by Samuel Ball Platner. 
Completed and revised by Thomas Ashby. Pp. xxiii, 608, octavo, with 56 illus- 
trations on plates, a plan of Ancient Rome, and 7 text-figures. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; Humphrey Milford, London, 1929. Ordinary edition, bound, 35 
shillings net; interleaved edition, bound in 2 vols., 42 sh. net. 

Given the dominant position of Rome in world history, the intimate relations 
that existed between the topography and buildings of the city on the one hand 
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and the activities and institutions of the people on the other, given also the abun- 
dant and varied sources of information available as to the setting of many of the 
scenes in the human drama here enacted, the appearance of a comprehensive and 
reliable topographical dictionary of ancient Rome would in any circumstances 
have been welcomed with gratitude by all who are interested in the ancient world. 
The present work will as a matter of course be acquired by all classical libraries, 
and it is probable that few individual scholars concerned with Roman literature 
and antiquities will feel justified in excluding it from their own personal apparatus. 
Many will be glad to avail themselves of the opportunity thoughtfully provided 
for obtaining interleaved copies; some will be willing to codéperate with Dr. Ashby 
by using such copies for recording emendations or suggestions which he may con- 
sider in preparing a second edition. 

Of the articles in a dictionary, topographical or otherwise, the first requisites 
are accuracy of content, and clarity and terseness of presentation. These qualities 
abound in the volume now before us. Literary graces are not required; but there 
are articles, such as those on Forum (Romanum s. Magnum) and Palatinus Mons, 
where, with all the restraint that was imposed on the writers by the nature of their 
task, the dignity and import of the theme lend a sort of austere elevation to the 
setting forth of precise details. Readers seeking more obvious thrills will find 
them in plenty, e.g. in such articles as Horti Lucull(i)ani, H. Sallustiani, and 
H. Tauriani, with their tales of human passion and frailty, and the dramatic 
reversals of fortune. The chief disadvantage inherent in the dictionary form, 
namely a lack of continuity, can be counteracted in practice by the parallel use 
of Professor Platner’s earlier volume, The Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome (second edition, Boston 1911, reprinted 1918), which constitutes an organic 
summary on a reduced scale. 

In his preface, Dr. Ashby gives sound reasons for the conclusion (p. vii) ‘“‘that 
the moment is not yet ripe for a general treatise on the topography of the city, 
nor indeed would such an undertaking be advisable for a considerable time.” 
This book, however, represents far more than a convenient manual for students. 
Its foundations were laid, and a large portion of the structure erected upon them, 
with sound judgment and method by Professor Platner before his lamented death 
in 1921; and the work has been brought to completion by Dr. Ashby with patient 
skill and with all the resources of his topographical erudition. Moreover, the 
appeals addressed to other scholars for collaboration at the time of proof-reading 
were assured of a willing response; a specially valuable feature consists of numerous 
keen observations by the septuagenarian master of these studies, Professor Chris- 
tian Hiilsen. The result is a worthy memorial to Professor Platner who conceived 
and more than half completed the work, a testimony to Mrs. Platner’s devotion 
in surmounting all obstacles of a practical nature, and a serious and independent 
treatment of an important branch of historical science, a starting-point for the 
research of the next decades. 

Briefly, the great value of the book to workers in this field consists in the op- 
portunity which it has given its authors to assemble and appraise the results of 
the past generation of excavation and study. Now for the first time has the effort 
been made to apply to Roman topography as a whole the criteria which have been 
proposed, and in greater or less degree accepted, dealing with building materials 
such as tufa, marble, brick and concrete, or the technique and practice of the arts 
and crafts, including architecture and painting. And probably none other than 
the authors could have arrived at such sound, unprejudiced judgments as to the 
numerous questions which at one time or another have formed the subject of 
debate; when the evidence is not adequate, we are clearly told so, and the char- 
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acterization of theories as “unacceptable,” “in most details misleading,” or 
“most infelicitous,” is never given, we may be sure, without the most careful 
consideration. 

The illustrations, many of them of considerable rarity, constitute valuable 
documentation. The chronological index at the end is highly practical. 

The outstanding scientific merits of the volume appear in such passages as pp. 
232-234 (the varying orientation of the buildings of the forum, and the successive 
levels), 310-313 (Lacus Juturnae), 332-335 (Mausoleum Augusti), and 450-455 
(the various rostra). 

But selection from among the contents of such a storehouse seems futile. And 
any protracted discussion of details is out of place here, though a reviewer may 
allow himself to register a query as to the treatment (pp. 120, 167) of the famous 
second epigram of Martial, De Spectaculis: the colossus is sidereus (1.1) as imper- 
sonating that sidus, the Sun, and ultima pars aulae deficientis (1. 10) may perhaps 
be allowed to pass as indicating ‘‘the extreme part of the furthest course” (see 
Friedlander). To read aulae desipientis seems tame after the feri . . . regis 
of 1. 3. In case emendation is necessary, it is tempting to suggest despicientis, 
if this can denote a court on the higher ground overlooking the valley where later 
stood the Colosseum. And as we are speaking of the colossus and the Colosseum, 
it is hard to believe, even on Professor Hiilsen’s authority (pp. 6, 130 f.), that the 
statue did not lend its name to the amphitheatre until after the year 1000 a.p.: 
the famous proverb in Bede loses much of its compelling solemnity, and the 
circumstances of its origin become difficult to understand. 

When so much is given, it may appear ungracious to ask for still more. But in 
view of a probable second edition we suggest that the usefulness of the work could 
be increased by the inclusion of a few more headings dealing with certain classes 
of monuments, such as Atrium, Domus, Favissa, Nymphaeum (we already have 
Amphitheatrum, Arcus, Insula). As to a second matter, it appears from p. xvii 
that the decision of the authors was deliberate; but it may still prove possible 
to devise a method for including some at least of the monuments which are, pre- 
cisely speaking, nameless; consistency here is apt to be specious, since the dic- 
tionary in fact already contains many Latin captions which cannot be traced back 
to classical antiquity. 

Varied lines of thought are stimulated by a glance through these closely-packed 
pages; perhaps the most obvious is that of the large proportion of Greek elements 
(not necessarily elements from the old Greek mainland) that are represented in 
the topographical terminology of Classical and Mediaeval Rome, beginning with 
the Adonaea of p. 1, and continuing almost to the very end of the volume, where 
p. 585, devoted to the Greek initial letter X, records five xenodochia. At the same 
time, there constantly emerge the familiar old Roman or Italic names, from 
Acca Larentia on p. 1 to Volcanus on p. 584. The cultural history of a people is 
reflected in the names of its monuments. 

A. W. Van BurREN 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
Rome 


Tue Day or YAHWEH: A Strupy or Sacrep Days anp Rituat ForMs IN THE 
ANCIENT NEAR East, by William Arthur Heidel. Pp. 565. The Century 
Company, New York, 1929. $5.00. 

This volume is to be hailed as the first of a series to be published by the American 

Historical Association from a fund contributed by the Carnegie Corporation. 

Its title is misleading with the use of the well-known Old Testament theolo- 
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gumenon. The work is a treatment of the rituai calender, sacred days, sabbaths, 
of the Hebrews studied in comparison with the rituals of the other peoples of the 
ancient Mediterranean basin. The author, who is profoundly learned in the 
Classical literatures and religions and possessing magisterial control of the dis- 
cussions those fields have originated in modern scholarship, has applied for the 
first time to such extent the wealth of that learning to the study of the Hebrew 
ritual. He treats this from the point of view of the scholar of the Greek religions, 
as mimetic and pregnant in every detail with symbolic meaning. In addition 
to this equipment he is thoroughly versed in the Bible and Christian origins and 
ritual. In the other Oriental fields, Egyptian, Babylonian, Arabian, Persian, he 
depends upon the original labors of others, but he moves in those regions with in 
general a thorough knowledge of the authorities, the Arabian field being least 
satisfactorily represented. The several chapters treat of the Pilgrimage, Passover, 
Sukkot, Pentecost, Day of Atonement, the Calendar of Israel, the Day of Yahweh 
and the Sabbath, Affiliations of the Cultus of Yahweh. 

For the Semitic and Biblical student these studies open up fascinating parallel- 
isms, which, with the light now thrown upon the movements of races in 8S. W. 
Asia in the third and second millennia, cannot offhand be ignored. But redoubt- 
able piece of pioneer work as it is, it is open to the criticism that it proceeds by 
exhibiting parallels, which also it often forces, in lieu of following, or at least 
balancing the other with, a genetic, historical method. The cautious plan pursued 
by Yarnell in his masterful Greece and Babylon might well have been heeded. 
Probably the author himself regards the chapters as tentative, provocative essays, 
and he is to be given the credit of writing in a charming spirit without conceit 
or dogmatism. To consider one example of his method, the connecting link of 
his whole argument involves his postulates of biduan and triduan periods and so 
their relation to the Hewbrew hebdomads. The former terms he finds imbedded 
in Greek religion, and he devotes himself to discovering the same in that of the 
Hebrews. Now 2X3=6, this +17. The problem then is what is the relation 
of the sabbath to the alleged normal six-day period. Every two-day and three- 
day period in the Bible is assembled to prove that once six days made normal 
roond in the Hebrew cult. It is indifferent whether the period is concerned 
or not with the cult and its story. The three days journey which Moses demands 
of the Pharaoh (Ez. 5, 3) may indeed have a cultic significance, to be compared 
with the tridua observed at the Meccan Pilgrimage; but it is fallacious to adduce 
the tryst of the third day between David and Jonathan (I Sam. 20, 5), or the three 
years that it took Solomon’s Tarshish navy to make its round trip (I Kings 10, 
22), or the three days of Jesus’ passion and resurrection (cf. the Messianically 
treated prophecy, Hosea 6, 3, which the writer ignores). Dr. Heidel is fascinated 
by these numbers and finds symbolical suggestion in every occurrence and com- 
bination of the digits. Now in the first decade every digit may be made to relate 
to the biduum or triduum: 2X 2=4, 2+3=5, 2X3=6, 6+1=7 (!), 2x2x2=8, 
3 X 3=9. In addition, in the day-schemes odd and even numbers may variously 
be regarded as auspicious or nefast, so that they may be operated with am- 
biguously. The six-day period common in Greek religion is equated with the 
Hebrew week by supposing that a dies non was added to an original six-day period. 
But the seventh was certainly a full-bodied day for the Hebrew. The treatment 
of the law in Ex. 13, 6, ‘Seven days thou shalt eat unleavened bread, and in the 
seventh day shall be a hag to Yahweh,” appears quite arbitrary, despite the 
preceding argument (p. 108): ‘‘Here also we have seven days of Mazzot, but the 
seventh day is set off as a distinct observance, a hag. It seems clear that in both 
cases [cf. Deut. 16, 8] Mazzot is an intruder and that the term is six and not seven 
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days; the seventh day is in addition to the term indicated. . . . We have no 
right to assume that it is merely the high-day of an hebdomadal festal term.” 
In Chapter 8 the author is forced to admit that the seven-day period is very an- 
cient, and his preceding argumentation seems somewhat in vain. And does not 
the Semitic division of the month into its four quarters fully account for the 
seven-day week, even if the week was not in early times regularly cyclical? 
Compare the frequent phrase, ‘‘new moons and sabbaths,” which latter term 
has been interpreted by some scholars, e.g., Jastrow, as meaning originally full 
moon. Now there may be a commonplace basis for any cultic triduum involving 
a pilgrimage: the day of the arrival and consecration, the day of the feast, the 
day of profanation and departure; this would be the minimum. And it is worth 
noting that in everyday thought the triduum is a natural grouping: yesterday, 
today and tomorrow, while some languages, e.g. Hebrew, Latin, German, have 
words for the day before yesterday and the day after the morrow. 

The lack of historical criticism appears most strongly in the final chapter, Affilia- 
tions of the Cultus of Yahweh, which as a far-reaching study in comparative 
religion is the most interesting in the book. Evidence is gathered from all quarters 
mostly of the syncretistic Graeco-Roman age and the early Pagan religionsge- 
schichtlich amateurs, like Plutarch, for Gentile correspondences of the Hebrew God. 
And so there is suggested identification of Yahweh with Hittite-Egyptian Sutekh- 
Set-Typhon: both equal Baal, both are storm-gods, and if Typhon is evil, so 
Yahweh often is in his operations. Again, Cronos-Saturn= Yahweh (as god of the 
seventh day, Saturn’s day next to Sun’s day, with which it may have changed 
places, etc.) is studied as ‘‘another complex,” not unlike that with Set-Typhon 
(p. 465). The popular Pagan identification of Yahweh with Dionysus (Reinach 
well remarks that a more unhappy comparison could not have been conceived) is 
given full and rather favorable consideration (p. 475). A characteristic argument 
on p. 484 may be summarized as follows. Dionysus was identified with Apollo 
Smintheus, and so relates to Yahweh who was honored with the Philistine gift of 
piacular fieldmice (I Sam. 6—but this peculiar offering is quite satisfactorily 
otherwise explained, and in any case what did the Philistines know of Yahweh?) ; 
when the ark was returned by the Philistines, it stopped at Beth-shemesh, “‘ House 
of the Sun’’; now Dionysus was identified with Helios, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Israelite worship of the Queen of Heaven identified Yahweh as 
god of the Sun (the argumentation is not clear—Yahweh was much more moon 
god than sun god); Dionysus was identified with Anatolian Sabazios, and Sabazios 
with Yahweh, while the suggestion is vouchsafed that we may seek the etymology 
of Sebaoth, “‘Hosts,’”’ in Sabazios. And to give the author’s summing-up: ‘“‘ When 
we recall that Dionysus was assimilated to Melkart and identified with Obotal 
[Orotalt] the god of the Arabians, there is sufficient reason for regarding these 
things as more than superficial indications of a certain kinship between Yahweh 
and Dionysus.’ The argument is a type of the fallacy that pervades much com- 
parative study: all things are equal to one another; but with such an equation all 
analysis breaks down. Finally Dr. Heidel proposes a novel identification, as he 
admits, p. 491, namely of Yahweh with Apollo; among his arguments are that days 
six and seven of the month were sacred to Apollo and his sister Artemis, that both 
were identified with the moon, that Apollo was a patron of colonies, like Yahweh’s 
leadership of Israel, etc. 

Dr. Heidel has driven his main theses very hard. He is often modestly conscious 
of the fact, as when he admits, p. 231, that ‘‘the excessive refinement of cross- 
references, it may be said, piles up a structure which must collapse by its own 
weight.” The reader must judge the book by its challenging propositions. But 
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whatever his opinion on that score, he will appreciate the profundity of Dr. 
Heidel’s erudition, his fine articulation of the intricate material he has to handle 
and the clarity with which he sets it forth. He draws many striking parallels, 
which, if not of genetic value for the history of religion, nevertheless exhibit the 
similarities of the manifold workings of the human mind and often provide illus- 
trative commentary to the Bible religion. We may note the nostos of the Hera- 
clidae (p. 187) and the Roman poplifugia (p. 194) as comparable with themes of 
the Exodus story, and also the constant application of the notion of rites de passage. 

James A. MONTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations of the titles of ll be usedf inthe 
JourRNAL, other titles being uniformly abbreviated (cf. A.J‘A., 1925, pp. 115-6): 
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